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Off Barbados you can see fishermen catch flying fish in their 
unusual hand nets. Enjoy this famous island delicacy on your 
Alcoa Caribbean Cruise. 
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Now you can plan that long-awaited cruise to the romantic and colorful Caribbean on 
one of three new Alcoa ships . . . the Alcoa Cavalier, Alcoa Clipper and Alcoa Corsair. 
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These ships provide luxurious, air-conditioned accommodations. Staterooms are large 
and well-appointed. All are outside, have restful beds and private baths. Each ship has 
a swimming pool, Lido deck, Café and dance floor for your enjoyment. An excellent 
cuisine is featured. Modern interiors by Lurelle Guild, noted American designer, add 
to the pleasure of your cruise. And accommodations for an average sailing list of only 
60 passengers means a friendly group of congenial size that’s just right! 


Alcoa Caribbean Cruises leave from both New York and New Orleans. See our local 


travel agent or write today for literature. Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, New York. 
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_.. - WITH THE WORLD’S SMARTEST, 
FINEST PERFORMING PORTABLE RADIO! 
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Now—-take a world of 
tadio wherever you go 
—with a Zenith! 
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COPYRIGHT 1947, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Operates on long-life battery pack (up to 1 year normal usage) as well as on AC or DC 
current. Specially treated for high humidity ... works on land or sea, in the tropics, where 
untreated radios fail. Model 8GOO5Y (7 radio tubes plus power rectifier) $114.40, less 

battery. Other Zenith Radios from $26.95 to $395 (West Coast prices slightly higher). 


ALSO MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS © 30 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 
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In this big, friendly country you, too, will find your dream holiday, made ti 
order . . . Favourite sports at some famed resort. Endless miles of mountain, beac] 
and lake. Balsam-scented forests. “Picture-book” villages. Interesting ney 
cities . . . It’s all waiting. But don’t neglect those reservations! Th 
earlier you make them the better chance we'll have t 

make you welcome — for in Canada you’re never 


u Stranger, always a guest. For information 0; 
you? things to do and see, just write: | 
* 


Canadian Government Travel Burea) 
Department of Trade and Commerce f 


Hon, J. A. MiacKINNON, D. LEO DOLAR 
Minister Director 


NO PASSPORT NEI:DED 






The past lives again in many a Canadian city; Sun and sand — plus lots of water sports — Just picture this — o thousand like it await | 
‘ tecalled by many an historic landmark. on sea coasts, on unspoiled inland beaches. 


your camera in Canada’s vast playgrounds. | 
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Please send me literature on Canada — ms 7 
Vacations Unlimited — (Please Print) } 











THE GENTLEMAN 


TRAVELS 


‘Peegrme Samsonite luggage is good 
business in more ways than one. 
Outside, it has that handsome, executive 
look—a credit to a man’s taste. Inside, 
it’s roomy and protective—with many 
exclusive features. Over-all, there's 
rugged construction— ‘strong enough to 


stand on.” 


All this makes Samsonite America’s 
most popular luggage—and because the 
output is so high, the cost is so low. It’s 


the world’s best luggage buy! 
Samsonite 2-Suiter, $24 


Samsonite Overnight Case, #1475 
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Roomy 2-Suster 
takes good care 


of clothes en route 


All prices subject to existing state and federal taxes 
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Samsonite , 


is 


DENVER SHWAYDER BROS., INC. DETROIT 


Samsonite Overnight Case, $1475 
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MAKERS OF SAMSO'N CARD TABLES. SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS SAMSONITE LUGGAGE 
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Rooms scarce, but Swiss service remains 


dazzling . . . Alsatian village lives in past 


letter From Switzerland 


Basel—We’ve been in Switzerland 
almost a month now. Tomorrow our 
vacation ends and we’re going back 
toour heatless, hot-waterless apart- 
ment in Paris. 

Rationed France, where we've 
ved for the past two years, seems 
thousands of miles away from the 
plenty and plumbing of the unscarred 
Swiss countryside. We still can’t 
realize that here in Basel the big 
stores sell prewar luxury wares you 
can’t get even in America. 

My wife, seven-year-old daughter 
and I had planned to spend our last 
couple of vacation days in Zurich. 
We didn’t have reservations; so, as 
we have done all over Switzerland, 
we telephoned to number 11. Dial 
number 11 in any Swiss city, and 
you'll find where the nearest rooms 
are available. 

To our dismay, we found that the 
nearest room—not rooms—was here 
in Basel, 50 miles from Zurich. For 
$5 a day all three of us are jammed 
into one ornate chamber in . the 
Royal, a large commercial hotel. 

Room trouble has plagued us all 
over Switzerland. It’s all due to what 
seemed at the time like a bright idea 
[hadin Paris. It was there, when we 
started planning our vacation, that 
Iran into a G. I. friend who had just 
returned from an Army-conducted 


Swiss tour. When I asked him about 
arrangements for our trip he said, 
“*Nothing to it. You just take off and 
go.” 

As a result of this advice, we sat 
up all night from Paris to Geneva on 
the wooden benches of a third-class 
coach. (Sleeper reservations, we 
learned, require a full month’s no- 
tice.) Also, everywhere we’ve gone 
we’ ve wasted at least half a day look- 
ing for rooms we should have re- 
served weeks before. In Geneva we 


finally landed in what is probably ° 


the city’s best hotel, the Beau- 
Rivage, where we had a large and 
attractive double room for $6 a 
day—without meals. 

After we had changed hotels three 
times in the five days we spent in 
Lugano, a paradise on the Italian 
border, we decided to make reserva- 
tions there for next summer. And at 
that, we are not the Pension Mira- 
lago’s first booking for August, 1947. 

Incidentally, the clerk warned us 
to get next summer’s homeward 
transatlantic passage right away. 
At the end of last summer, he said, 
some 15,000 people were stuck in 
France awaiting passage to the 
States. 

Because we did “just take off and 
go” on this trip, we have had more 
than our usual run of vacation money 
troubles. We arrived in Geneva with 
traveler’s cheques but noSwissfrancs. 


Trolley runs through one of main streets in Swiss town of Basel. 
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CLOUDLIGHT * SUN WARM 
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* TRADEMARK 


OUTDOOR IDEAL! Women who love outdoor fun will adore 
the Snow Jacket. Attractively styled, water-repellent, it’s lined with 
pure down—the world’s lightest, warmest garment insulating 
material, Like your treasured down comforter, the Snow Jacket seals 
out the weather—keeps you snugly warm in sub-zero temperatures, 
just right for moderate weather. 


Feather Foam* PATENTED CONSTRUCTION GUARANTEES the 


Snow Jacket will always be light, fluffy, have maximum insulating efficiency. 
Sold at best shops everywhere. 


THE SNOW JACKET 
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*NOTE: A superior product of scientifi ily pr d pure down, devel- 
oped by those who designed and ed genuine Air Corps 
quilted cold weather flying suit. Thoroughly warm at 70° below. All 
the resources of the Government and cooperating research agencies 
iailed to find a substitute comporable in thermal value’ and durability. 
There Is No Substitute For Down! 
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SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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We promptly discovered that gov- 
ernment regulations prevent hotels 
from cashing such cheques. Banks 
only. This doesn’t help your dis- 
position if you arrive, as we did, at 
eight in the morning, hungry and 
tired. 

Before leaving Paris we had cabled 
the States for money to augment our 
limited supply of traveler’s cheques. 
The cabled dollars arrived in Zurich 
the same day our daughter talked 
me out of our last francs for an ice 
cream concoction which in France 
would be a year’s milk and sugar 
ration. 

The dollars arrived; but it took 
two days before the National Bank 
at Zurich authorized payment of 
Swiss francs for dollars. This is the 
one European country which does 
not want dollars. A greenback on 
the local black bourse will get you 
only 2.5 Swiss francs instead of the 
official 4.30. 

Actually we haven’t found life 
expensive here. By avoiding (after 
Geneva) the most expensive hotels in 
the big cities, we have averaged 
$3.50 a day each for comfortable 
rooms and three meals. The pension 
rate includes everything except hot 
water for bathing. In our francless 
period, we twice smuggled our 
daughter into the tub. That saved 
about 75 cents. 

For our frequent meals out we’ve 
been paying from $1 to $3 per person 
for better food (including wine) than 
you can get anywhere else in Eu- 
rope, except maybe Sweden. My wife 
gained half a dozen pounds on the 
rich patisserie. I concentrated on the 
Swiss cheeses, salads (real olive oil), 
and wonderful light Swiss wines at 
$1 a bottle. 

Food is officially “rationed” — 
meaning that, to make our coupons 
last the full month, we had last week 
to cut down from five meals daily to 
a normal three. Actually, rationing 
means that you get no butter at lunch 
and dinner and no meat on Wednes- 
days and Fridays. But after a brook 
trout meuniére in a restaurant like 
Zurich’s Frischtube, I wondered why 
I ever ordered meat anyway. 

Contrary to popular theory, good 
Swiss watches aren’t cheap. Time- 
pieces which run are available for as 
little as $10, but Patek-Philippe, 
the country’s largest manufacturer, 
charges from $150 to $500. Other 
firms, like Omega or Rolex, get from 
$60 to $300. The Swiss, incidentally, 
judge a watch by the quality of its 
wheels—not by the number of “ jew- 
els” in the works. 


Our soldier friend in Paris adviged 
us to stock up on watches for resale 
after returning to Paris. “ It’s easy,” 
he said. “ You just wear them across 
the border under your sleeve.” But 


Sheep graze near Lugano church. 


we've already been tipped off that 
the first request at French customs 
is: “Roll up your sleeves.” Pre. 
sumably it’s not because the French 
have become supersanitary. 

Travel in most of Europe isn’t 
much fun these days, but Switzer- 
land is different. It’s not only the 
sun and scenery, the food and wares, 
the heat and hot water (though 
among our fondest memories of Ge- 
neva are our first hot baths in six 
months). It seems that the Swiss 
alone, of all Europeans, are not 
mentally and physically exhausted 
for the obvious reason that they sat 
out and even profited from a war 
that destroyed a great deal of the 
rest of Europe. The war didn’t sap 
their reserve of patience which 
makes “service with a smile” pos- 
sible. The Swiss are practical, pro- 
fessionally neutral, tradespeople. To 
them, the customer—no matter on 
what side of the war he fought—is 
always right. © —THOMAS H. WOLF. 


Letter from Alsace 


Gottesdorf. The village of Gottes 
dorf, where I’ve lived for the past 
three months, is built about an old 
chiteau perched on a knoll. It’s a 
tiny medieval village, with narrow, 
winding cobblestone streets, crooked 
leaning houses and shops with leaded 
windows: with apple tarts two feet 
across in bakeshops, and cafés with 
sawdust on the floor. 

I took a room at the Golden Lion. 
Like all houses in the town, it’s built 
of stone. Heavy wooden beams criss- 
cross the two-foot-thick walls on the 
outside, and the plaster between the 
beams is blue. Over the doorway is 
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 Goltes Namen Geh Herein 
Der Wil Mein Guter Goner Sein 


(in God's good name may step inside 
Whoe’er would here in peace abide.) 


My first night, after a solid meal of 
steak and French fries and apple 
tart and café au lait (laced with 
randy and taken like soup, with a 

), I sank down into one of the 
fthomless feather beds I had seen 
eatlier airing from the windows. 

Next morning I made friends with 
Jean and Louise, the concierge and 
his wife, who live in the little apart- 
ment at the end of the hall. Jean is 
blind in one eye and he limps. He 
had worked at a U. S: ammunition 
dump, ten miles behind the front, 
during the last winter of the war. 
Atruckload of captured German am- 
munition had exploded—Jean was 
on the truck. ... 

Jean pointed out the neat, green 
American cemetery at the edge of 
town, Where Americans and French- 
men Who fought together now rest 
aide by side. 

L asked Louise about witches. (I 
knew some people of her name in 
Lancaster County—the heart of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch belt—and was 
curious to know whether the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch and Alsatian hexerei 
were the same. Apparently they 
were.) “As recently as twenty years 
ago,” Louise said, “‘a witch had en- 
tered the barn of Jean’s father and 




























Alsace village inn, ancient wall. 


hexed five cows and many pigs.” The 
bigs and cows died. The witch was 
able to cross streams on fantastically 
mall steppingstones (an honest 
person would have fallen). She 
could climb among the rafters of the 
church. She spoke to no one. Children 
taninto the house as she approached. 

Father About, the village priest, 
does not. believe in witches. When 
you tell him Louise’s story, he will 
smile gently and murmur, “Such 









children.” But Father About be- 
lieves in storks. 

Until 1939, there always had been. 
a Stork of Gottesdorf. Before Father, 


About took charge of the parish, the * 


stork nested on any house it fancied, 
and it is said that a child was born in 
that house within a year. Father 
About built a large metal frame 
on the roof of the church and the 
bird promptly took advantage of 
his overture. The priest knew that in 
three years, when the nest became 
shabby, the stork would build a new 
home on a new site, rather than re- 
model the old dwelling. So the father 
regularly has several hundred pounds 
of sticks and twigs cleared away, 
and the stork, when it returns in the 
spring,remakesits nest on thechurch. 

Herr Schmidt, the saddler, is a 
rolypoly old fellow with huge mus- 
taches and a round red face. He also 
remembers proudly that Alsace 
turned Protestant in the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648). If you take 
your luggage to him for repair, after 
being seen talking with Father About, 
Herr Schmidt will tell you fiercely 
that he is too busy. But don’t mind 
that. Stand there quietly, offer him 
a cigarette, compliment him on his 
craftsmanship. When you leave, for- 
get to take the luggage with you. In 
two days it will be ready. 

After I had lived in Gottesdorf 
only a few days I began to sense its 
quality of permanence. It is so old: 
Ancestors of people on the streets 
walked there thousands of years 
ago. Electricity, modern plumbing 
and motorcars somehow do not al- 
ter the stamp of age. The chateau is 
700 years old. But the small alleys 
and streets and the highroad that 
winds uncertainly among the houses 
set haphazardly here and there are 
older than the chateau. On a high 
plateau which commands the whole 
Alsatian plain stands the massive 
Heidenmauer, the Heathen Wall, 
built in prehistoric times by the Alsa- 
tians’ Celtic ancestors as a refuge 
from invading German tribes. 

The village of Gottesdorf has 
risen out of the soil. Its inhabitants 
are mostly peasants. Economically, 
it is almost self-sufficient. The 
butcher, M. Tisserand, sells the 
meat he slaughters himself. Herr 
Roehrbacker, the baker, sells bread 
and anised cookies made from the lo- 
cal harvest. The black tobacco sold 
in the Café Liberté, and the beer and 
wines and liqueurs, all are products 
of the neighborhood. The wooden 
sabots which the peasants wear over 
their slippers are made here. 

Gottesdorf still has one foot in the 
Middle Ages, if you like; but what’s 
wrong with that? Thesystem works. 
The people are happy. 

— ANTHONY WALLACE 


How to get a retirement 
income of $200 a month 
as long as you live 


This morning, as Peg and I were walk- 
ing down to the beach, our mailman 
handed me the white envelope we get 
every month. ““That check comes regu- 
lar as clockwork, doesn’t it, Sam?” I 
said. “Yes, sir,” he grinned, “‘and you’re 
mighty lucky—to be retired and enjoy- 
ing life on an income. It must be fun 
to grow old ... with no money worries!” 


Later on, lying out in the sun, relaxed 
and enjoying the warm salt breeze, I 
thought how right he was. “‘It is fun,” 
I said to Peg, “and it’s all thanks to 
you!” For I give Peg credit. Frankly, if 
it hadn’t been for her, I’d be back at the 
office right now, grubbing away for my 
pay check. You see, until I was about 
forty, I never dreamed I’d ever be able 


to retire on an income. 


But one day Peg cornered me with a 
pencil and paper. She’d written down 
my yearly salary and multiplied it by 
twenty. That’s how much money you’re 
going to make in the next twenty years, 
she said. And I whistled! For, even if I 
never got another raise—it ran up toa 
six-figure total. A fortune! (Add up your 
own salary for the next twenty years. 
You’ll be amazed.) 


In the next twenty years, Peg pointed 
out, I’d spend that money as fast as I’d 
make it. We’d never been able to save 
much before. So most likely we’d just 
fritter it away having a good time. 

It was shortly afterwards that I dis- 
covered the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. It was just what we 
needed. With it, I could use part of my 
present salary to buy me a retirement 
income later. In twenty years, when I 
reached 60, Peg and I would get a 
monthly check for $200 guaranteed for 
life. More than that, the Plan provided 
life insurance—protecting my family 
until I reached retirement age. 

Not long after, I qualified for my 
Phoenix Mutual Plan. And now, twenty 
years later, that plan is paying me. Each 
month, every month, as long as we live, 
Peg and I will get a check for $200. 
We’re free to do just as 
we please. Yes, our 


PLAN FOR 


Psoenrx Murvat Lire Insurance Co. 
680 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


your illustrated booklet, describ 
ment Income Plans for women. 
Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home AAA 



















PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Income Plan 


‘It’s fun to grow old when 
you have no money worries 





mailman put it right. Growing old is 
fun, when you have no money worries. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Thisstory is typical. Assuming you start 
at a young enough age, you can plan to 
have an income of $100 to $200 a month 
or more—starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 
older. Send the coupon and receive, by 
mail and without charge, a booklet 
which tells about Phoenix Mutual Plans 
and how to qualify for them. Similar 


* plans are available for women. Don’t 


delay. Send for your 
copy now. 









Progentx Moruat Lire Insurance Co. 
680 Elm > 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 

your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life. 
Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Addreas 
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Detroit, Chicago and 


Hanovia is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of 
ultraviolet lamps for the 
Medical Profession, the 
Home and Industry. 
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Sunlight varies widely in its intensity, 
; duration and spectral composition, 
according to location and season. 
If you can’t take that winter vaca- 
tion you can enjoy the health-giving 
ultraviolet rays in the privacy of 
your home directly under control. 
You have them as and when 
want them—always ready at the snap 


you 


Short periodical ultraviolet baths will 
keep physically fit—will 
maintain that glow of 
health so much desired by everyone. 
Forty years of undisputed leadership 
have established the reputation of 
Hanovia Alpine Lamps for unex- 
celled performance as an aid to 


The high-pressure mercury arc—an 
feature —- 
heart of every Hanovia Lamp pro- 
duces. all 12 effective and beneficial 


the 


Ask for a _ demonstration— Your 
choice of three models—At de- 
medical and 
electrical supply shops. 


For descriptive folder write to Dept. H-3 


CHEMICAL & MFG. CO 


WEWARES WOU 





Direct factory branches and showrooms 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


San Francisco. 














Sportsmen? 


DEAR SIR: 

The article Geese on the Gale (No- 
vember Houipay) is revolting. Sports- 
men? Bah! These poor defenseless birds, 
slaughtered on their nesting grounds— 
what sanctuary has wildlife if they are 
not even allowed to breed undisturbed 
and in peace? Look at the slaughter of 
birds over the period of occupation of 
this country by the white man. How 
many birds are now extinct! (I’m so mad, 
I can hardly spell.) Believe me, my dear 
sir, I shall endeavor to see that the 
Canadian authorities and all conserva- 
tionists peruse this article. These great 
hulking creatures in their red hats called 
sportsmen! I thought you intended to 
improve your magazine. . Our 
ducks, here in the Pacific Northwest, are 
almost at an end—due to these miser- 
able creatures shooting them, in the idea 
they are “ he-men.” 

MRS. RALPH E. CANFIELD 
Bremerton, Wash. 


Meals to Remember 


DEAR SIR: 

I have eaten in more places than 
George Washirgton slept, but I’ve re- 
cently had the meal of my life to 
date. . . . On the way into Butte, Mon- 
tana, coming from the north, there is a 
night club with a huge neon sign stretched 





across the street, reading “ Rocky Moun- 
tain Cafe.” . . . I ambled in and a 
waitress greeted me to take my order. 
They didn’t have a menu, but served 
chicken, turkey, ham or steak. I or- 
dered steak, went to the bar and 
presently the waitress came to lead me 
to a table. 

Dear Lord! That isn’t profanity— 
that’s a prayer. That table was literally 
covered with canapés, or hors d'oeuvres 
or whatever—caviar, sausage, five dif- 
ferent kinds of cheese and lots of pickled 
stuff and a salad with real French 
Roquefort dressing. And a steak! That 
steak must have weighed six pounds. It 
was a full foot in diameter and a generous 
two and a half inches thick, covered 
with half a pound of mushrooms. There 
were some odds and ends like French 
fried potatoes—about a pound of 
them—spaghetti, ravioli, green peas and 
bread around, too, but I didn’t fool with 
them. I finished up with a sip or two of 
coftee, firmly refusing dessert of any 
kind and the proprietor came over and 
sobbed like a little child because I 
wouldn’t let him force a wedge of re- 
cently imported cheese into my maw. 
So help me, the bill was two dollars and 
how he stays in business is one thing I 





never did learn. (The proprietor’s name 
is Gabriel Traparish, generally called 
Teddy.) 

. » « So help me, if anyone passes 
through Butte and doesn’t stop there, 
and later finds out what he missed, 
you’re going to lose a subscriber! — 

DON STANFORD 
Hollywood, Calif. 
DEAR SIR: 


In a little chino restaurant and bar 
near the railroad station in Camagiiey, 
Cuba, evidently a tablecloth had to do 
a table from opening to closing. I saw a 
customer wipe his mouth on the corner of 
his cloth in lieu of a napkin. But my 
hunger was goaded by the sight of a filet 
mignon. When I saw the price on the 
menu, I had a moment of dizziness— 
forty cents! And con papas, which 
meant with delicious French fried pota- 
toes, forty-five cents! I took my first 
bite. The tablecloth gradually turned a 
gleaming white and I seemed to hear 
bird song and muted orchestras. With 
the steak I had an avocado salad, fifteen 
cents, ana preserved coconut with cream 
cheese, fifteen cents. ‘Fhe prices were all 
the more remarkable since I had been 
paying around two dollars for run-of-the- 
mill meals, especially: in Havana. Twice 
I returned to the restaurant for a filet, 
and each time found it succulent. Now, 
back in New York, whenever I look 
down the right-hand side of a menu, my 
eyes glaze with nostalgia for those grease 
and dirt stained tablecloths. 

HERBERT J. MANGHAM 
Brooklyn 


Inferiority Complex? 


DEAR SIR: 

Do Americans have an inferiority 
complex about the natural beauties of 
their own country? . . . I met two men 
recently, one a formér Britisher from 
South Africa (now an American citizen), 
the other a refugee from Europe. Both 
men were amazed that Americans seem 
to think they must go abroad to find 
beauties such as lie ih their own conti- 
nent. The mountains in New York 
State, said the ex-Britisher, are as 
beautiful as the Alps. And the state of 
Maine as well as other parts of New Eng- 
land are as lovely as old England. So is 
the Hudson River Valley. This man has 
traveled widely on three continents: In 





Africa, where he was born in the Traps. 
vaal, in England and continental Europe 
and, of course, in America. . . . The 
refugee told me that the glories of oy 
West were as marvelous as any in his 
native Europe. Since he never had beep 
in our country before, he was amazed to 
find so much grandeur here that he had 
thought must exist only away from 
America, since Americans roamed far 
and wide to drink in other lands’ 
beauties. . . . I suggested that perhaps 
so many of my countrymen Went abroad 
because their ancestors had come from 
Europe, and the Americas had heard 
tales from grandparents which had stirred 
desires to see the Old Couhtry. But | 
don’t think I persuaded the ex-Britisher, 
I’m not sure I persuaded myself. 

MRS. CAROLYN 8. KAFFIE 

Shreveport, La. 


Wanted: Small Island 


DEAR SIR: 

Y’see, we live in Pittsburgh; and . . . 
anyway, I never was more sérious in my 
life—can you buy one of the Florida 
west-coast islands you describe in 
November Hotimpay? Where? How? 
From whom? How much? We're inter- 
ested in the tiniest one possible. . . . 
The family exchequer will hold us down 








to the strictly one-palm-tree size. We've 
already named the place Key Ristopher. 
JAMES W. AND MADELINE H. ROSS 


Pitisburgh 


Houipay Service has replied directly 
to the Rosses. For others interested, we re- 
port that island purchases are handled ei- 
ther by: visiting Florida, picking an is- 
land, learning its owner’s name and deal- 
ing with him ; or by retaining a real-estate 
agent to locate suitable property and ne- 
gotiate the sale. Warning: Inspect the 
property before investing any money.— Ed. 


Day in New York 


DEAR SIR: 

Re your article on New York (Oc- 
tober Hotmay): When my daughter 
was a student at Barnard College, she 
and her roommate decided to cut classes 
one day and see how cheaply they could 
have a good time in New York without 
going to the usual free lectures, museums 
and so on. So, as she wrote me, © 
we squandered three cents on a news 
paper; then each paid five cents for sub- 
way fare. We read that Arthur Murray 
was giving free dancing analyses in 10 
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sessions. We went and 


as a help toward paying for my 
advanced course... . At the automat 
we got a good lunch for 20 cents each. 
_, . We spent half an hour in a penny 
arcade on Broadway and saw the news 
of the day flashed on an vutdoor screen. 
Then to Fifth Avenue and a beauty 
salon where we had face-powder samples 
made to suit our complexions. Again we 
had trouble to keep from ordering a 
year’s supply. . . . On the way back to 
college we bought an apple for five cents, 
spent another nickel for subway fare and 
arrived at our dormitory having spent 
jess than forty cents each for the day.” 
The letter is dated February, 1933. 
MRS. HOWARD M. CANOUNE 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Nosegays 


DEAR SIR: 

I want to congratulate you on 
the very excellent treatment you gave 
New Mexico (November Ho.ipay). 
The art work as well as the text is excel- 
lent and I am sure the magazine will have 
a most wide and favorable reception in 
New Mexico. 

JOHN J. DEMPSEY, GOVERNOR 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


DEAR SIR: 
I would prefer to spend two hours once 
a month with Hoiimpay than go to the 
best movies three times a week. 
J. K. HEVENER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DEAR SIR: 

As I am 83 years old, too old to take 
any more trips, it is a great joy to read 
what others are doing, through the pages 
of your magazine. . I have two 
friends of my age who are not able to 
subscribe, so they read mine each month. 

(MRS.) HENRIETTA P. TABER 
Red Wing, Minn. 
DEAR SIR: 

.. . It isa pleasure to receive Hou- 
pay in a flat, unfolded envelope. 

ALICE BRANDEBURY 
Juneau, Alaska 
DEAR SIR: 

. . « Howmay is one of our favorites 
and if I were a schoolteacher I would in- 
sist on having it for any school library— 
what a painless and pleasant way to 
learn geography ! 

(MRS.) ELIZABETH D. GILMORE 
Savannah, Ga. 


Weight Allowance 


DEAR SIR: 
Recently you wrote that in order to 
reduce baggage weight when traveling 





by plane, heavier objects, such as shoes, 


may be carried in the small bag which 
one is allowed to take and which is not 


counted as part of the baggage weight. .. . 
Pan-American Airways permitted me to 





make a copy of its typed office instruc- 
tions, as follows: “On the average trip 


you are allowed 55 pounds . . . im ad- 
dition to the clothes one is wearing, an 
overcoat, a book or two, an umbrella or 
cane, a pocket camera. However, hand 
cases, brief cases, women’s large travel 
purses or any container holding personal 
effects will be weighed as baggage.” 

I was told that it is not the custom of 
Pan-American to weigh the handbag of 
average size, but that some women (1!) 
had taken advantage of this fact and had 
packed large handbags with heavy ob- 
jects such as cosmetics; hence the ne- 
cessity for the ruling. 

DOROTHY ALBRIGHT 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Farmer’s Wife 


DEAR SIR: 

Your magazine has nice paper and nice 
pictures, but we are disappointed in 
it. . . . We have no time for sports or 
vacation. The quicker people realize that 
a farmer has no time for them—no mat- 
ter how much he would like to—the bet- 
ter. City people little know what farm- 
ers have to do nor want to know; all they 
think of is higher wages. We work every 
day from 5:30 a.m. to eight o’clock at 
night, then eat, and during haying and 
harvest and spring work, it’s generally 
eight or nine o’clock before thé evening 
chores are over. We listen to the radio a 
great deal and have Grange, Masonic 
Ledge, Rotary, church and _ school, 
P.T.A., and many other meetings. We 
have lots of company. We have five mar- 
ried children who live near by, so they 
are home some during the week; and we 
have plenty of other friends to drop in 
for a meal or a call. . . . We have The 
Saturday Evening Post, Country Gen- 
tleman, Life, two daily papers, half a 
dozen farm papers, Etude, Pathfinder, 





yy) 


Reader’s Digest, McCall's, also our 
weekly local paper. 

We have 70 cows, 30 hogs, 50 sheep 
and a flock of 100 hens, and two persons 
to do the work—with the little a man 


of 74 can do. (MRS.) R. M. HALBERT 
South Berlin, N. Y. 

Advice 

DEAR SIR: 


As a writer I should know better than 
to offer advice to editors . . . but I 
think it would have been a good idea to 
turn over your entire recent edition to 
New York instead of carrying just a few 
articles (October Hotipay). . . . There 
must be close to 20,000 restaurants in 
New York, maybe 19,950 of them lousy, 
but the other fifty should be worth writ- 
ing up in some detail. I think articles on 
the water front, Wall Street, the gar- 
ment center, the various racial districts, 
and so on would not be out of place. . . . 
The average travel article, hitting a few 
high lights and ending up with soft music 
and a “ and-now-we-say-good-by-to-Aca- 
pulco,” is generally unsatisfactory, it 
seems to me. . . . The insertion of 
maps wouldn’t be a bad idea and of 
course the whole issue-should be well 


larded with photographs. .. . If a 
man is going on vacation to Cape Cod, he 
would like to know a lot about the Cape, 
not simply the names of a few resorts 
and what to do for pleasure. He would 
be interested in a completely definitive 
article on the Cape that really dissects it 
and gives a complete picture. 

_ WILLARD H. TEMPLE 

Summit, N. J. 


. Man Articles 


DEAR SIR: 
Give us man articles—hunting and 
fishing, please. . . . E. BENNETT 
Towanda, Pa. 





DEAR SIR: 
After discussing Hotipay with others, 
I agreed with them that the first 
issues suggested a magazine more for 
women than for men. When the Nov- 
ember issue arrived, containing a large 
section on fashion, I was convinced it is 
more of a woman’s magazine than one 
for both sexes. I do hope that future 
issues will contain as much material 
uppealing to men as to women. 
LAWRENCE STINE 
Indianapolis 


Occasionally and inevitably, HOLIDAY will 
contain articles of particular interest to 
men or to women; nevertheless, it is de- 
signed to interest both and, indeed, the 
whole family.— Ed. 


Travel Red Tape 


DEAR SIR: . 

Perhaps I am prolonging the subject 
of government restrictions on inter- 
national travel, but I think the authors 
of the letters which you published con- 
cerning the subject really are on the ball. 
It’s a great pity so much red tape binds 
us within our national boundaries. 

I spent some time with the American 
Field Service in Burma serving under the 
English. It was fascinating to see what 
a geography book never had been able 
to put across to me. The inhabitants of 
Burma and India were curious about our 
“promised land’’; asked if New York 
really had skyscrapers and wonder d 
how they were built; what about under- 
ground trains; and, of course, thought all 
Americans were very wealthy. Likewise, 
in Australia, Iraq, Aden and the Azores, 
people were just as curious about Amer- 
ica, and I was curious about them in 
turn. 

Since the earth is our home, why not 
allow man to see where he lives with- 
out getting permission as a child must 
before crossing the street to see his play- 
mates? I can’t see how we or any other 
nation can hope to maintain peace be- 
hind our drawn curtains. Surely our 
country must start the ball rolling. We 
take first crack at so many other ideas, 
why not be first to extend a warm hand 
to foreign visitors? JOHN R. TINAL 

Cleveland 
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Inviting southern hospi- 
tality catering to resort 
clientele. Complete bath- 


» treating arthritis, high 
§ blood pressure, nervous 
exhaustion. Excellent cui- 


racing at Oaklawn. 
= Through sleepers from 
' Midwest gateways. On U. 
© S. Highway 70. For folder 
' and tariffs, address 
W. E. CHESTER, 
General Manager 
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one world! one currency! wherever you travel... 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They mean money in any language. They’re safe and spendable 
in hotels, shops; ship, plane and for rail transportation . . . wherever 
you go. You sign them when you buy them... that makes them your 
personal currency. You sign them again when you wish to spend 
them. If they are lost or stolen, you get a refund. 

National City Bank Travelers Checks carry with them the prestige 
and protection of America’s greatest world wide bank. 


In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 75¢ per $100. 


buy them at your bank or travel agent 











N CB travelers checks... safe, spendable everywhere! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOLIDAYS 


Latest travel information on places 
that are featured in this issue 


ACTS FOR HOLIDAYS supplies ad- 

ditional information about some 
of the places and trips described 
in this issue, under the same title 
as the article it supplements. For 
further aid in planning specific trips, 
write to Hotipay Information Serv- 
ice, Independence Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


More About California (p. 31) 


San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco are served by several 
major airlines as well as local com- 
panies. United flies into San Fran- 
cisco from -the north, south and east. 
TWA has a route across the South- 
west connecting San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. American provides 
service from the East to Los Angeles. 

Southern Pacific railroad operates 
north-south trains along the coast 
and also through San Joaquin Valley. 
Pacific Greyhound and National 
Trailways cover most highways, 
while Santa Fe and Union Pacific 
supplement their train service with 
busses carrying passengers through 
Utah to Southern California points. 

California probably has more 
motorist accommodations than any 
other state. Along the coast near 
Los Angeles and San Diego, the 
motor court is virtually a resort 
with a bathing beach only a few 
steps away. Rates for the bungalow- 
type cabins vary from $1.50 to $5.00 
for two persons; $3 to $8 for four. 


Mardi Gras (p. 106) 


If you intend to visit New Or- 
leans during Mardi Gras, you'll be 
lucky to get a room in any of the 
following major hotels: ~ 


St. Charles Hotel: 500 rooms. 
Centrally located. Reputation for 
good service and metropolitan at- 
mosphere. Single, $3 up. 

Jung Hotel: Modern hotel of 700 


rooms on Canal Street. Convenient 
to rail and bus terminals and French 
Quarter. Single, $3 up. 

Monteleone Hotel: French Quarter 
atmosphere combined with good 
service, 600 rooms. Single, $3 up. 

Roosevelt Hotel: - Reputation for 
outstanding restaurant and enter- 
tainment facilities. Centrally lo 
cated. 800 rooms. Single, $3.50 up. 

Hotel New Orleans: Pleasant, con- 
venient. 300 rooms. Single, $3 up. 


Restaurants 


Here are some of the better-known 
New Orleans restaurants: 


Antoine’s: Authentic flavor of the 
past, birthplace of Oysters Rocke- 
feller. 

Arnaud’s: For those who ap- 
preciate shrimp dressing. 

Galatoire’s: Famous for ‘Trout 
Amandine.” 

La Louisiane: Excellent French 
cooking. 

Morning Call Coffee Stand: Fra- 
grant coffee served with excellent 
crullers, Open day and night. 


Life at The Homestead (p. 132) 


The busiest seasons are from 
March 20 to the end of May, and the 
month of October. The rates, Amer- 
ican plan only, vary from $14 to $16 
per day for single rooms and from 
$23 to $31 for double rooms. Suites 
with parlors and porches also are 
available at a daily additional cost of 
$10 or $12. There are special rates for 
children, and rooms for servants cost 
from $6 to $7.50. Families may rent 
pleasant cottages on the grounds at 
approximately $15 per day for each 
person, in the spring and fall. Off- 
season rates are approximately 15 
per cent less. Garage fee is $25 a 
month or $1 a day. Horses are $2.50 
the first hour and $1.50 thereafter; 
the green fee is $2. Admission to a 
semi-enclosed swimming pool with 
sun deck is 50¢ and 75¢. First-run 
movies cost 50¢. 

The Homestead Spa is under the 
direction of a resident physician; 
baths cost $1.50 to $3, massages $3 
to $5. No dogs weighing more than 
45 pounds are permitted and it will 
cost you $1 a day to keep your small 
dog. Large dogs may be maintained 
at near-by veterinarians’ kennels. 
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CALENDAR O 


Short on days, February’s long on places 


ft EVENTS 


to go and things to do for vacation fun 










































om those who can’t pick their 
own climate may find a few 
signs of spring in February. Buds 
and sprouts may not have appeared 
in most places, but the roots are 
swelling and the sap is rising. Al- 
monds are blossoming in California 
and feathery leaves already appear 
or the live oaks in Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

This year, February brings Car- 
nival in Rio, Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans and Trinidad’s Calypso Car- 
nival. Practically anywhere it snows 
there is a winter carnival. It is the 
time of innumerable sportsmen’s 
shows and ski races—most of them 
importantly designatedinternational, 
or at least national. And if all this 
doesn’t impress you, remember Feb- 
ruary is the only month which cele- 
brates the birthday anniversaries of 
Washington, Lincoln and Hoxipay, 
not to mention the good Saint Valen- 
tine. Besides, it has only twenty- 
eight days. 





CELEBRATIONS 
AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


Fes. 1-2 Festival honoring our Lady of 
La -Candelaria, San Juan 
Teotihuacan, State of Mexico 

1-21 Almond blossom time, 
Banning (in San Gorgonio 
Pass), Calif. 

2 Groundhog Day 

2 Candlemas Day buffalo dance, 
San Felipe Pueblo 

2 Fiesta, Moor and Christian 
dances, San Juan de los Lagos, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico 

3 Birthday anniversary of 
Horace Greeley, pioneer 
journalist 

_ 48 State fair, Tampa, Fla. 


Note: All dates and facts in this calendar 
have been carefully checked, but HOLIDAY 
cannot be responsible for changes in dates 
or cancellaiion of events after press time. 





7 Born 1812, Charles Dickens 
9 Nebraska admitted to Union, 
1867 
9 Race Relations Sunday 
9-16 Edison Pageant of Light 
centennial celebration, Fort 
Myers, Fla. 

10-12 Gasparilla parade and 
carnival, Tampa, Fla. 
Pirates “‘invade’”’ Tampa 
from a sloop-of-war, to 
stage parade and ball 

11 Born 1847, Thomas A. 
Edison 

12 Abraham Lincoln’s birthday 

12 Georgia Day. Anniversary of 
landing of James Oglethorpe, 
1733 

14 Saint Valentine’s Day 

14 Winter Carnival, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 

14 Admission Day, state holiday, 
Arizona 

14-15 Philadelphia folk festival, 
University of Pennsylvania 

16-18 Carnival, Rio de Janeiro 

17 International Mardi Gras 
ball, Hotel Statler, Boston 

17 Florida orange festival, 
Winter Haven 





17-18 Calypso carnival, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad 

18 Mardi Gras, New Orleans 
and Mobile 
(Shrove Tuesday) 

19 Ash Wednesday, first day of 
Lent 

19 Houmay’s first birthday 

21-23 La Fiesta de los Vaqueros, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

22 George Washington’s birthday; 
special recital, Bok Tower, 
Lake Wales, Fla. 

22 Handshake ceremony, State 
House, Boston, Mass. Gov. 
Robert F. Bradford shakes 
hands with everyone 
interested in shaking the 
hand of the state’s chief 
executive 

22 Orange festival, Davie, Fla. | 

24-28 Gallatin Empire winter fair, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

27 Henry W. Longfellow’s 

birthday 
(Continued on Page 14) 














@ If you travel regularly; if you travel moderately; 
if you expect to travel, this 44-page booklet belongs in 
your home or office. Packed with valuable informa- 
tion, it is regarded everywhere as a guide to the 
finest travel, 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad links thirteen 
great states with 11,000 miles of track. The “travel 
guide” shows you this system, and tells you of B&O’s 
gliding Diesels, its modern streamliners—and fast, 
dependable schedules. But only a ride can tell you 
of the friendly courtesy, the superb food, the com- 
fortable relaxation that make B&O travel so pieasant. 


Get to know the B&O! Ask for a “System Time 
Table” at your local agent’s or Truvel 3ureau. Look 
for it in hotel or club travel racks. Or write to 
J.F. Whittington, Genl. Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Flagship of 1947 Chris-Craft fléeet—new 46-ft. Double 
Cabin Enclosed Cruiser. Flying Bridge, living quarters 
for 4 couples . . . speeds to 24 m.p.h. Also new 40 and 46- 
ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruisers . . . speeds to 
23 and 24 m.p.h. Smartly styled: beautifully appointed. 
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Smart new Runabouts in 16 and 17-ft. lengths, with speeds up to ‘ ~ 
87 and 39 m.p.h. The colorful new 20-ft. Custom Chris-Craft Runabout, ; fs , * 
with speeds to 39 m.p.h., shown, is sure to carry the burgees of the 
world’s foremost yacht clubs. Better buy your Chris-Craft now! 





New 22-ft. De Luxe Utility Boat. Sturdily built New Express Cruiser. Streamlined, modern, this New 36-ft. Double Stateroom Enclosed 
for a lifetime of fishing and fun . . . speeds to 36 Chris-Craft 25-footer is years ahead in design and Cruiser. Big deckhouse, living quarters for § 
m.p.h. Plenty of room for fishboxes and gear. performance . . . 2 berths forward . . . speeds to 36 couples, speeds to 24 m.p.h. Uno 
Chris-Craft quality throughout. Just the job for you. m.p.h. ... big cockpit aft for fishing, sun bathing. deck aft with room to swing a fishing 











Here you are, Captain! A great new Chris-Craft Fleet for 1947*... 
the fastest, trimmest squadron that ever offered a man relaxation 
and enjoyment. Select one of these beauties for yourself NOW! 
This is the new 27-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser. Two berths 
plus a dinette which converts into a double bed, speeds to 24 m-p.h. 
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This view shows the 
inviting interior of the 
new 1947 Chris-Craft 
26-ft. Enclosed Cruiser 
—the lowest priced 
Chris-Craft Cruiser. 


New 23-ft. Chris-Craft Express Cruiser... 
modern design . . . peak performance . . . speeds 
to 32 m.p.h....2 berths forward. This and all 
other Chris-Craft models are salt water equipped. 
*We're building and shipping more Chris-Craft today than ever before 

. . . Deliveries on some models are now available . . . See your Chris- 

Craft Lealer for details on all new 1947 Chris-Craft. Buy now, then 


Command your own 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


New Sportsman for sportsmen the world over . . . a big carrying WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 


capacity all-purpose Chris-Craft, that will provide carefree rest and 
relaxation for you. 25-ft. overall . . . speeds up to $4 m.p.h. . .. the OF MOTOR B OATS 
finest craft of its class afloat 















The country club smart set prefers the smart set of golf clubs 
—designéd by Golfcraft, outstanding stylists and builders of 
handsome, perfectly balanced irons and woods. Golfcraft, 
Incorporated, 3219 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 






MAKERS OF FINE GOLF CLUBS 
TED WOOLLEY, President 


GOLFCRAFI'S ADVISORY STAFF, 


RALPH 


MIKE BRADY 





GULDAHL 
BOB MACDONALD 











P and & Lured 


rere The Finest Made! 


Fishermen and sports writers everywhere are singing the praises of P & K 
Lures, for they catch fish where other lures fail. Your favorite dealer has 
the newest and best P & K Lures. See him today. 





BRIGHT EYES 


The sweetest casting lure you’ve ever 
used. Ultramodern in design, with 
quick, whiplike action. Irresistible to all 
game tish. Either a surface, or deep 
running lure, depending on speed of 
retrieve. Made of Tenite, in 8 striking 
color patterns. Weighs 14 oz. Has 2 inch 
stainless steel leader. Cat. No, 44. 
Price $1.25 each. 










3400 Archer Avenue 


TESTED «0 PROVED LURES +» FISHING ACCESSORIES 


AMAZIN’ MAIZIE 


Just what you’ve been waiting for! A 
streamlined, tantalizing appearance, with 
more fish catching action than ever before 
built into one bait. Specially designed 
metal bill arrangement positively elimi- 
nates bent rudders from any cause, assuring 
full and complete action under all con- 
ditions. On slow retrieve, lure will work on 
surface, On normal or fast retrieve, lure 
travels deep with no rod vibration. For 
casting or trolling. Has 2 inch stainless steel 
wire leader. Made of Tenite, in 8 sparkling 
color patterns. Weighs % oz. Cat. No. 42. 
Price $1.35 each. 


*‘‘ADVENTURES IN FISHING’’ 
48 pages in four colors, pictures, fishing stories, secret hints, etc., with 
reguiar 10¢ package of Raparound, invisible ribbon sinker, both for only 
10¢. Send your dime today. 


P & K INCORPORATED 


Chicago 8, Illinois 


















SHOWS AND 
EXHIBITIONS 


JAN. 25-FesB. 27 International Salon of 


Photography, Chicago 
Historical Society, Chicago 
JAN. 27—FEB. 1 Symposium on 18th 
century flowers and gardens, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
FEB. Orchid show, Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis 
FEB. 1-9 New England sportsmen’s 
and boat show, Boston, 
Mass. 
1-9 National boat show, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 
2-mar. 2 International 
exhibition of photography, 
Wilmington, Del. 





8-9 Camellia Show, Brookside 
Park, Pasadena, Calif. 
9-16 Arizona citrus show, Mesa 
12-13 Westminster Kennel Club 
dog show, Madison Square 
Garden, New York 
15-23 National sportsmen’s show, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York 
15-28 National business show, 
San Francisco 
16-23 Antique show, Municipal 
Pier, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
22-23 Eastern Dog Club show, 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 
27-mar. 9 Chicago sports and 
travel show, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago 
28-mar. 8 Sportsmen’s show, 
Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia 


ART EXHIBITS 


JAN. 7-FEB. 2 Exhibit, William 
Rimmer, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston 
10-res. 4 Exhibit, Paintings 
looted from Helland, 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
15-mar. 15 Cameron memorial 
exhibition, National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. 
24-resB. 13 Guatemalan textiles 
exhibit, Arizona State 
Museum, Tucson 
FEB. Oil painting exhibit by Dr. 
William Hekking. 
Connecticut Water Color 
Society exhibit, Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, 
N. H. 


FEB. National ceramic exhibit, 


Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Mississippi Art Association 
oil painting exhibit, Municipal 
Art Gallery, Jackson, Miss, 

2-mar. 2 Cumberland Valley 
Artists annual exhibit, 
Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

3-man. 2 Adolf Dehn lithographs 
exhibit, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 

5-mar. 30 Annual print 
exhibition, Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

6-mar. 16 Exhibit, Persian Rugs, 
Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago 

14-mar. 6 Indian artists exhibit, 
Arizona State Museum, 
Tucson 

20-mar. 20 Encyclopaedia 
Britannica art show, City Art 
Museum, St. Louis 

21-apr. 6 Maryland period 
furniture exhibit, Museum of 
Art, Baltimore 


MUSIC 


FEB. 2 New York Philharmonic, 
Carnegie Hall. Josef Szigeti, 
violin soloist 

2 Pop concert, Eastman 
Theatre, Rochester, N. Y. 

2 Stradivarius Quartet, Frick 
Gallery, New York 

4 Boston Symphony, Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, Mass. 

4 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Rudolf Serkin, piano soloist 

4-7 Piano concerts (Beethoven 

Cycle) by Edwin Fischer, 
French Cathedral, Berne, 
Switzerland 

5 Full Moon carillon recital, 
Bok Singing Tower, 
Mountain Lake Sanctuary, 
Lake Wales, Fla. 

6 Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
Russ Auditorium, 
San Diego 

6, 7 Chicago Symphony, Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. Jacques 
Thibaud, violin soloist 
6, 7,9 New York Philharmonic, 

Carnegie Hall. Artur 
Rubinstein, piano soloist 

8 Civic concert, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

10 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Masonic Auditorium, Detroit 
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Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Cincinnati 
[2 Boston Symphony, Carnegie 
Hall, New York 
2B Rochester Philharmonic, 
Eastman Theatre, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
13 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Auditorium, Milwaukee 
13 Boston Symphony, County 
Center, White Plains, N. Y. 
13-14 Chicago Symphony, Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. Rudolf Serkin, 
piano soloist 
14 San Francisco Symphony, 
War Memorial Opera House, 
San Francisco 
14-15 Zino Francescatti violin 
concert, University of 







































7 Wisconsin, Madison 
2 15-16 St. Louis Symphony, Opera 
| 4 House, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
ba Louis. Jascha Heifetz, violin 
soloist 
mid 21 San Francisco Symphony, 
. War Memorial Opera House, 
San Francisco. Maggie Teyte, 
wom soloist 
.¢ 21 Helen Traubel recital, 
cs Eastman Theatre, Rochester, 
a N. Y. 
. 23 Budapest Quartet, Frick 
Rugs Gallery, New York 
; 25 Boston Symphony, 
; Metropolitan Theatre, 
hibit Providence, R. I. 

27 Community concert, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Bidu Sayao, 
soloist 

y Art 
um of 
C, 
igeti, 
27 Cleveland Symphony, 
Severance Hall, 
Yy. Cleveland, Ohio 
Tick 28 Minneapolis Symphony, 
University of Minnesota. 
ders ff Josef Szigeti, violin soloist 
lass. 28 Choral reading recital, 
| College of Puget Sound, 
rk. Tacoma, Wash. 
sloist 28 San Francisco Symphony, 
ven War Memorial Opera House, 
er, San Francisco. Robert 
ne, Casadesus, piano soloist 
tal, SPORTS 
ail JAN. 27-FEB. 16 Shrine indoor circus, 
: Coliseum, State Fair Grounds, 
aie, Detroit 
Fes. 1 Indoor track meet, Madison 
Square Garden, New York 
chestra 1 State shuffleboard 
2 championship tournament, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ic, 1-2 Pennsylvania ski 
championships, Pennsylvania 
st State College, State 


College, Penn 
hie ge, a. 
SDs L-2 Southern California district 
ski championships, Mt. 
Waterman, Calif. 











Detroit 





1-2 Curling club bonspiel, 
Superior, Wis. 

1-3 Downhill, slalom and 
cross-country ski 
championships, Stoos ob 
Brunnen, Switzerland 

1-9 Winter carnival, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

2 Eastern Slope Ski Club’s 
annual Gibson open giant 
slalom, North Conway, N. H. 

2 Wenger Challenge Trophy 
downhill ski competition, 
Andermatt, Switzerland . 

2 President’s Cup tournament, 
Monte-Carlo Golf Club, 

Monte-Agel, France 

2 Dixie outboard regatta, 
Tampa, Fla. 
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3-8 Curling bonspiel, Edmonton, 
Alta. - 
5 The Bahamas handicap, 
Hialeah Race Course, Miami 
5-8 Winter carnival, Sudbury, 
Ont. 
7-9 University of New Hampshire 
winter carnival, Durham, 
N. H. 

8 Lipton Cup yacht race, 

Miami 
8-9 Snow Bowl ski meet, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

8-12 Winter carnival, Escanaba, 
Mich. 

9 Nansen Ski Club’s White Mt. 
ski jump, Berlin, N. H. 

9 Southern Rocky Mountain 
Ski Association’s downhill 
and slalom championships, 
quarter-final Olympic trials 
Aspen, Colo. 

10 Men’s professional tennis 
tournament, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

10-20 Manitoba Curling 
Association bonspiel, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

11 Miami-Nassau yacht race 

11 Amateur boxing champions 
tournament, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia 

12-16 American Olympic bobsled 
tryouts, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

14 Winter carnival, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 

14-16 Don Q Trophy yachting 
series, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

14-16 Winter carnival, University 
of Washington, Seattle 

14-16 Winter sports carnival, 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

14-16 Dartmouth winter carnival, 
Hanover, N. H. 

14-18 North American ski 
championships, Lake Placid, 
N. Y 


15 New York Athletic Club 
indoor track meet, 


Madison Square Garden, 
New: York 

15 Hockey, Toronto-Montreal, 
Toronto, Ont. 

15-16 Lebanon Outing Club’s 
New Hampshire State 
jumping-cross-country 
combine championship, 
Lebanon, N. H. 

15-16 Southern Rocky Mountain 
Ski Association’s jumping 
and cross-country - 
championship, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 

15-16 World's championship rodeo, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

16 Swiss cross-country ski 
championships, Le Brassus, 
Switzerland 

16 Ski Day; Andermatt, 
Switzerland 

16 International challenge golf 
cup, Monte-Carlo Golf Club, 
Monte-Agel, France 

16 Junior Laurentian Zone ski 
championships, Mount 
Baldy, Que. 

20-23 Dominion ski championships, 
Mont Ste. Anne, near 
Quebec City, Que. 

21-23 Winter carnival, 

East Jaffrey, N. H. 

21-23 National mid-winter yacht 
regatta, Los Angeles 

22 National Amateur Athletic 
Union indoor track meet, 
Madison Square Garden, 
New York 

22 Washington’s Birthday 
regatta, San Diego 

22-23 Downhill and slalom, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

22-23 Southern California ski 
jumping tournament, Big 
Pines, Calif. 

22-23 National ski jumping 
championships, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

22-23 Miniature auto races, 
Eustis, Fla. 

22-23 Invitational ski meet, Snow 
Bowl, Flagstaff, Ariz. 





22-25 Ice Carnival, Calgary, Alta. 
24-28 Invitation amateur four-ball 
golf tournament, Miami 
Country Club, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 
26 The Miami Beach handicap, 
Hialeah Race Course, Miami 
27 Hockey, Toronto-Detroit, 
Detroit 
27-mar. 1 Inter-University Ski 
Union championships, 
Ste. Marguerite, Que. 
27-mar. 1 Ice carnival, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
28 St. Petersburg $10,000 open 
golf tournament, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
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Golfers, here’s a chance to kill three birdies 
with one stone. First, you can get golf shoes 
in spite of their shortage. Second, you can get 
golf shoes of the highest possible quality. 
And third, by buying direct from us... as 
these shoes can mot be bought in retail stores 
---you can have them at an amaz- 

ingly low cost. Order now for 
only $9.93 and they will be 
delivered right to your door 

with only a small postage 
fee to be paid C. O. D. 













LOOK 


at these Features 


@ Solid leather throughout. Top quality 
upper leather. Selected oak-tanned 
leather soles. Solid leather toe box, 
counter, insole and lining. Leather slip 
tap to prevent curling of outer sole. And, 
instead of usual cork and cement, a 
leather bortom filler to prevent bunching 
and to heep feet drier. 


@ Built to famous Army officers’ garrison 
last, with narrow heel, plain and full toe, 
plus steel shank, to insure better fit and 
complete comfort. 


@ Equipped with Phillips replaceable 
screw-in spikes. 


SEND COUPON NOW. Be sure to get your pair 
while they are available. Money back if not 
completely satisfied on receiving them. 





CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
Please rush a pair of your high-quality golf 
shoes. 


(0 Check () Money-order for $9.93 is 
enclosed. 


I will pay postage C. O. D. 
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BACKSTAGE 


WIETH 


HOLIDAY 


Authors of the Month 


CCASIONALLY a happy accident catapults a 

file clerk, housewife or football player into 
the ranks of literary greats almost overnight. 
More often, there is a long period of apprentice- 
ship in writing, characterized by numerous re- 
jection slips, before recognition shows its lovely 
face (if it ever does). 

This month’s Hotmay authors have in com- 
mon the fact of their arrival, literarily speaking. 
Some almost ‘fell into” writing; others worked 
their slow and painful way up the writing ladder. 

Jerome Weidman (F.D.R. Road, page 101) at- 
tended New York University Law School for 
three years. Then his first novel (I Can Get It 
for You Wholesale) was published, “. . . so I 
quit school to free-lance,” he says. His seventh 
book, Too Early -to Tell, was published last 
November. He was born in New York in 1913, 
was a member of the editorial staff of Simon and 


Schuster in 1939 after a trip around the world,” 


then moved to the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Information as chief of the book division. 

Sterling North (A Literary Map of the United 
States, page 138) worked his way through the 
University of Chicago and wrote his first book in 
his spare time. He worked on the Chicago Daily 
News, first as reporter and eventually as literary 
editor ; now he’s the New York Post’s literary edi- 
tor. Mr. North was born in Southern Wisconsin 
in 1906 and lives on a thirty-seven-acre farm 
outside Morristown, New Jersey. He likes to 
swim, fish, and converse far into the night. 

Henry F. and Katharine Pringle (Life At The 
Homestead, page 132) both have writing back- 
grounds. Mr. Pringle was born in New York in 
1897 and graduated from Cornell University. 
He served in the first World War, was a reporter 
for the New York Sun, Globe and World, then 
became associate editor of The Outlook. In 
1936 he was appointed professor of journalism 
at Columbia University. Mrs. Pringle, who was 
born in San Francisco, worked on various Luce 
publications before the war. 

And Thomas Wolf (Letter From Switzerland, 

page 5) has been journalizing since he was 
eleven, when he was cofounder, copublisher, 


coeditor and half of the staff of a grade-school 
weekly. He’s a third-generation ‘‘native New 
Yorker” who was born in Manhattan thirty 
years ago, was graduated from Princeton, was a 
war correspondent and until recently was Eu- 
ropean manager of Scripps-Howard’s News- 
paper Enterprise Association. 

Paul Gardner (Who Said Placid Bob Run!, 
page 25) is a former New York Journal-American 
sports writer and “did a spell’’ with the Phila- 
delphia Record; he’s handled publicity for the 
American Olympic track and field champion- 
ships, for the Pan-American Exposition in Dal- 
las, and was magazine contact editor for the 
American Broadcasting Company. 

George Frazier, Hilary Lyons and Al Hine 
will be regular contributors to HoLmpay begin- 


ning with this issue. 


Mr. Frazier takes over the entertainment 
column (page 112). He’s a native of Boston, a 
graduate of Harvard, and now is record re- 
viewer for Variety. Previously he wrote a 
daily column on jazz for the Boston Herald and 
then became entertainment editor of Life. 

Mr. Lyons, our new essayist and book re- 
viewer (page 160) leads off his tell-all statements 
with: “I’m a bachelor, which may or may not 
amount to a philosophy.” He was born in 
Mobile, Alabama (circa 20th century), was a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard and one-time manag- 
ing editor of the New Republic. He saw North 
Africa and Italy on the staff of Stars and Stripes 
and now is in the Sunday department of The 
New York Times. 

Mr. Hine says he dislikes going to movies, but 
that doesn’t make him prejudiced in his reviews 
(page 158). Besides, his wife likes to go. Born 
in Pittsburgh, Mr. Hine attended Princeton and 
later worked in a Pittsburgh advertising agency. 
In service, he soared to the rank of master 
sergeant, was on the Yank staff in the Persian 
Gulf Command and later in New York as over- 
seas-news editor, then managing editor. Since 
his discharge, he’s reviewed movies for Salute 
and, in common with most ex-Yank staffers, is 
in process of writing a novel. 





PREVIEW 


* ANITA BRENNER, long-time resident of Mexico and 
one of our most authoritative writers on the country 
(Wind That Swept Mexico) presents a comprehensive 
Picture of its facts and fictions in Housmay for 
h. Illustrations by José Bartoli and scores 
ofeolor photographs by Hans Knopf. . . . Explosive 
Mexican muralists Rivera, Orozco and Siqueiros have 
been invited to teach painting in Italy. Murray 
n wonders if Rome can take it. . . . Carl L. 

iller views with only a slightly jaundiced eye the 


dross and gold of Atlantic City in The Atlantic’s 
Mad Mermaid. . . . Lucius Beebe describes a 
narrow-gauge holiday in Colorado. . . . Katharine 
Hillyer writes the sanest evaluation we’ve seen of 
tourist courts, their patrons and owners. . . . Ludwig 
Bemelmans visits Switzerland. . . . George Millar 
takes his bride on a water trip through the middle 
of France in Voyage of the Truant . . . and 
Houtpay’s classic for the month is Brazilian Adven- 
ture, by Peter Fleming. 
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FEBRUARY, 1947 


Holiday. 


TED PATRICK, editor 
IK SHUMAN, executive editor 
JAMES YATES, art editor 


ASSISTANT TO THE EDITOR 
Wilmer Hanson. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
John W. Alexander, Robert E. Berry, 
Carl L. Biemiller, Robert J. Cadigan, 
Loring Dowst, Richard L. Field, 
Francis X. Martinez, Walt Raschick, 
Ewell Sale, Dolores Taylor Scott, 
Harry Sions, Marcia Wilson. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS 
Maria Caporale, Louise Lux. 


ASSOCIATE ART EDITOR 
Susan C. Knight. 


STAFF ARTISTS 
Stephen Biggs, Marguerite Cato, 
Gertrude Gordon, Paul Jensen, 
James MacWhinney. 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Joseph W. Oliver. 


PHOTOGRAPHY EDITORS 
Louis F. V. Mercier, 
Lawrence S. Williams. 


STAFF PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Alfred A. Dé Lardi, 
William B. Springfield. 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS 
Hannah E. Berry, Hazel M. Gustow, 
Nora Levin, Margaret M. Reynolds. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: William Laas. 


California: Valerie Young. 
France: Trevor L. Christie. 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 


. Zelia Zigler (director), Howard Greig, 
Jewell Sorenson, Reeves Wetherill. 
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Big ice shows spare no expense in their efforts to add beauty, color and glitter to their spectacles. 
Scenes such as this one at the Hershey, Pa., Arena, were witnessed last year by millions of people. 


Ice ial 


The old local pond sport has become gay and gaudy entertainment for millions 


by EARL EBY 


: NN YEARS OR SO ago Donna Atwood, born 
-and reared in a small Kansas town, saw ice 
@ting for the first time in a Southern Califor- 

tink. She was so fascinated that she tossed 
et roller skates into a closet and bought a pair 


e skates. 
Tn 1941, in one evening, Miss Atwood first 


| Won the ladies’ junior national championship 


and then teamed with Gene Turner, the holder 


ta Atwood, a daughter of the new ice 
Bin ballet pose, puts new grace on ice. 


of the men’s national championship, to add 
the senior pair-skating title. 

Now Miss Atwood is the star of the “Ice 
Capades,” one of the three big rink spectacles 
which have been playing to crowded arenas 
all over the country. 

She is the product of a.new ice age in which 
there is nothing unique about a girl from a warm 
region becoming an expert at what was once a 
sport confined to cold-weather areas. Today’s 
adepts on ice come from every section of the 
United States. 

Artificial ice has made this possible. No 
longer is it necessary to wait for a freeze. Sport 
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on ice has become a recreation for millions and 
a business in which millions of dollars change > 
hands every year. 

Ice skating is not new. Man skated on the 
shank bones of animals in ancient times. In 
1662 Samuel Pepys wrote in his famous diary 
about a duke “who would go slide upon his 
scates.”” 

Skaters in northern countries have been 
playing ice hockey for fifty years or more. Ice 
carnivals are by no means new, but interest in 
them was confined to local ponds or rinks and 


Photographs by Bradley Smith 





I. High figure-skating boots fit so snugly 
that weak ankles become a fallacy 
even when boots are loosely laced. 


2. A chair serves as a beginner’s partner. Foot on ice 
is called “employed” foot. Leg (or foot) off theiceis the 
“free” leg. Weight is always over “employed” foot. 


3. This is poor form. “Employed” knee should 
be slightly bent. “Free” leg is t06 Pigid, arms 
too high and elbow should be closer to body, 


Easy ways to Figure-Skating grace, demonstrate 


it died with the first thaw until the following 
winter. 

That has all been changed. Man-made ice has 
changed our seasons. The North no longer holds 
a monopoly on winter sports. Youngsters in the 
Deep South now are learning to skate on ice just 
as Miss Atwood did in California ten years ago. 

Three events set the new skating age in 
motion. In 1925, New York’s Madison Square 
Garden, built chiefly for prize fights and six-day 
bicycle events, installed an ice rink and entered 
a hockey team composed of Canadian players 
in a newly formed National League. 


4. This is good skating form. Balance is 
correct, arms held gracefully and “free” 
leg points outward and downward. 
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About the same time, Sonja Henie, a twelve- 
year-old Norwegian girl, won the world’s figure- 
skating championship. She later added Olym- 
pic titles, and then visited this country, where 
she was a popular success. 

Hollywood starred her in the first ice-skating 
movie ever made. Theater fans were enthusi- 
astic. 

Meanwhile, three young men from St. Paul 
felt that the public would support a touring ice 
carnival. Exclusive amateur skating clubs 
throughout the country shunned a professional 
ice revue, but the general public welcomed this 


5. Jumps, once frowned upon, are now a part of all 
skating routines. This is the Bunny Hop, one of 
the simplest, although both skates are off the ice. 


form of musical comedy on skates. The young 
men, Roy and Eddie Shipstad and Oscar John- 
son, with a company of twenty-six skaters 
known as the Ice Follies of 1936, had set the 
pattern for a new era of amusement. 

Miss Henie, a dollar-conscious young woman, 
then organized her own ice show. A third profes- 
sional ice show, financed by ten different city 
arenas, which had cashed in on The Follies of 
the Shipstads and Johnson, was named The Ice 
Capades and took the road in 1939. Spectacles 
on skates had become a firmly established part 
of the entertainment field. The Follies and The 


G. This is a spiral, a long forward or a long 
backward glide om one edge. It is one 
of the prettiest of skating movements. 
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7. The many standard school figures skaters 
must learn are started “from rest.” Even that 
must be done gracefully to obtain a passing mark. 


%. Starting the forward outsidefigure eight,the basis 
of all school figures. It is performed on the outside 
and inside edges, both forward and backward. 


®. At halfway mark of figure eight, 
“free” leg is gradually passed from back 
to front, giving skater added _ glide. 


by ice stars Donna Atwood and Bobby Specht 


Ice Capades were booked solidly forty-eight 
weeks a year. To meet the demands of second- 
ary rinks in this country and Canada, these two 
companies merged resources and sent a new 
show, The Ice Cycles, on a tour of cities not 
scheduled by the other shows. Now even cities 
without rinks get ice shows, for there are several 
other troupes, known as “tank companies” 
which carry their own ice-making facilities. 
Some of them play under tents like traveling 
circuses. 

The Ice Follies and the Ice Capades together 
played before 3,500,000 customers last year. 


10. Pair skating is fun and beautiful to see. 
Donna Atwood and Bobby Specht, of the Ice 
Capades, show how pairs should not be skated. 


These and Miss Henie’s company offer lavish 
entertainment. Props and costymes for the two 
major troupes, The Follies and the Ice Capades, 
cost $300,000. That amount exceeds staging 
costs for lavish musical comedies of the past. 
Entertainment in ice openéd an old, familiar 
door. To the hackneyed query, “What hap- 
pened to vaudeville?”’ came the answer, “They 
put it on skates.” The classic, if somewhat 
stilted, movements of traditional figures maneu- 


vering on ice were interspersed with acts like 


that of Joe Jackson, Jr. Jackson Senior thrilled 
vaudeville crowds for a generation with his col- 


Al. Thesame pairskating correctly. They flow as one, 
happily over the ice. It is even more joyful to watch 
when partners appear “interested” in each other. 


lapsible-bicycle act. Junior put the same 
comedy on ice. Then jugglers, tumblers and 
dancers put on skates. 

Is the new ice age a fad susceptible to a quick 
thaw? Nobody in the commercial fields of 
skating seems to think so. New York is plan- 
ning a new Madison Square Garden designed 
to seat 20,000 hockey and ice-show fans. 

Within a single decade the game of ‘‘shinny” 
and the pastime of “fancy” skating have left 
local Northern ponds to become nationwide 
recreations and major sports spectacles. The 


trend shows no signs of receding. THE END 


12. The Fourteen Step, a popular dance. 
The girl’s steps parallel the man’s. It is 
skated to march time and to a diagram. 
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Scenes like this are common at Lake Placid in New York State where the Paul F. Sanbornes of 


New Jersey take off downhill. The sled technique is the old inelegant “belly-flopping.” Fun too! 
You'll see this maneuver on any hill in any snowy town, generally under the auspices of children. 


More Winter S 


The rediscovery of winter: a major recreation boom 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


UTHORITIES CLAIM that the Winter Olympic 
Games held at Lake Placid in 1932 marked 

the start, of the recreational revolution based 
upon a new appreciation of cold weather in the 
United States. That movement, now in its 
early maturity, causes some 4,000,000 Ameri- 
cans to romp amidst snow and ice from Novem- 
ber to April each year. It is responsible for such 
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phenomena as borax slides in department 
stores where prospective ski customers may 
take lessons, Norwegian sweaters, week-end ski 
trains and mammoth resort hotels in places 
previously sought only by beasts and birds. It 
is largely responsible, too, for the economic de- 
velopment of the “ any-season vacation.” 

Prior to the interest and publicity attendant 
upon the Placid games in 1932, most persons 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line, and those 
3000 feet above sea level anywhere, ostensibly 
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Doing what comes naturally to kids of all 
ages is Monina Herran, four, at Franconia, New 


Hampshire. Other moppets ski on near-by slopes, 


Horsemen and skiers team in the ring-and- 
spear contest at Steamboat Springs, Colorado, 
during a crowd-thrilling winter-sports carnival. 


ports 


preferred to hole up indoors as much as possible. 
Millions of people even envied the ability of 
the nation’s bears to ignore the whole winter. 

Naturally, there were always dissenters to 
this disaffection for snow. Some were adults 
compelled to cope with the weather for a living 
like John’ ‘‘ Snowshoe” Thompson, who had to 
get the mail through California’s Sierra Nevada 
in 1856, and the gold miners of Rabbit Creek, 
Poker Flat and Onion Valley. Others were New 
England farmers, Great Lakes dwellers, and 
citizens of the Northwest who lightened the 
chores they had to perform on snow and ice by 
making games of them. Still other dissenters 
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Ultraviolet rays burn at high altitudes. Don Goodman salves his lips at 
Mt. Rose, near Reno, Nevada. This candidate for the Olympic ski team knows 
it pays to take care of your skin where sun and snow conspire against it. 


were, of course, children who, even under the 
dehumanization of city life, knew instinctively 
that a snowball splashes best against the nape 
of somebody else’s neck. 

Until. the early 1930’s when cold-weather 
play became high fashion—certainly it gave the 
American female a new and attractive set of 
costumes—these people kept the fun of winter 
alive. They kept it gay and sparkling on quiet 
ponds, on drifted sleigh roads, and on white 
sledding slopes. They kept it exciting on regional 
hockey rinks. They kept it through the folk 
practices of many nationality groups, most of 
them Scandinavian. 

All of the sports of the ice-age renaissance, 
With the possible exception of snowshoeing, an 
Indian innovation, are imports. The descend- 
ants of the Vikings brought most of them here. 
The Vikings were old hands at winter sports. In 
fact, an almanac called The King’s Journal 
published in the year 1250 A.D. reports,‘ There 
‘Were so many good men on skis that they could 
Spear nine reindeer and more in one run.” 

Long before 1932, winter sports were making 
hews in this country. One of the best news 


stories on the famous blizzard of ’88 concerned 
Carl Conradson of Brooklyn who skied from 
Brooklyn to Manhattan’s Herald Square. Scots 
held curling contests in New York State. Local 
jokers asserted that every fifth child born in 
Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul was delivered 
wearing skates. Most small towns held horse- 
drawn sleigh races. 


Cold Weather Converts 


But not until 1934 did the grand rush to zero 
country get under way as a mass recreation. The 
first ski tow went up that year at Woodstock, 
Vermont. 

By 1940, the National Ski Association of 
America, founded in 1904 with five clubs, 
had over 300 clubs as members. Municipal and 
railroad advertising began the barrage which 
has not yet reached a crescendo. Names like 
Sun Valley, Whiteface, Pinkham Notch, 
Stowe, Teton Pass, the Laurentians, Alta, 
Franconia began to be part of the language. 
Newspapers started to carry such cryptic in- 
formation as “five inches on new crust.” The 
United States Forest Service began to award 
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Mother Nature stages some of the world’s finest sunsets for those 
who don skis on Mt. Hood in Oregon. The silhouette of this sports- 
man was shot near Timberline Lodge, a very well-known winter haven. 


contracts for winter-sports developments to be 
run by private interests. 

The first ski-train service was inaugurated in 
the early ’30’s by the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. The New York Central added snow trains 
a few years later, a special service which was 
stopped during the war, but resumed again 
last year. 

War itself added impetus to the cold-weather 
recreation movement. More than 10,000 ap- 
plications for mountain combat service cleared 
through the special personnel selection offices 
of the National Ski Patrol System, an organi- 
zation largely responsible for the Army’s de- 
cision to form mountain combat troops. 

The National Ski Patrol System, associated 
with the National Ski Association, has been an- 
other major factor in the public’s move to win- 
ter sportsland. It isa voluntary organization of 
skiers, run by skiers for the benefit of those who 
love the winter trails. Orginally conceived as a 
first-aid group for the trail protection of skiers, 
the patrol is a nationwide organization today. 
Wherever skiers go they will find it busy spot- 
locating first-aid equipment, marking trail areas 
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for better skiing, disseminating educational ma- 
terial on winter sports and encouraging new 
participants. 

In the past decade, the creation of new win- 
ter resort centers has become a major business 
enterprise, especially in the New England 
States. 

At present there are 734 establishments 
in New England which provide accommoda- 
tions for winter sportsmen, an increase of thirty 


three new ones in the past two. years alone. 
There are 130 individual communities with 
specialized facilities for winter fun. In 1936 


there were only forty-eight ski tows in New 
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Snowfall in New York City’s Central Park is the prelude to juvenile 
warfare, Sharpshooters operate from behind a fort of stacked sleds. 
From the look on their faces, the battle is entering a crucial stage. 


The St. Andrews Golf Club held its 50th anniversary with a curling 
bonspiel—a form of old Scots shuffleboard on ice—at Mt. Hope, New 
York. St. Andrews is the oldest club of its type in the United States. 


a. 


England. There are 165 today. Ten years ago 
there were 350 miles of ski runs. There are close 
to 1200 miles now. 

While New England represents the greatest 
concentration of winter-resort centers in the 
country, it is far from alone in the provision of 
cold-weather-sports facilities. Many places on 
the West Coast, in California and the North- 
west, in National Park areas of the Rockies, are 
burgeoning. An open stretch of land with a 
few hills is enough to coax a property owner 
into becoming a resort operator. If the land 
happens to hold a mountain and a few lakes, 
the owner may wind up as some chalet baron. 





What might have gotten under way as a new 
fad scratched some long-dormant aspects of 
American living. The look of the country under 
shimmering snow crystals and the old mysteries 
of sunrise and sunset reawakened memories, 
The thin, cold air of higher altitude swelled 
lungs that had almost forgotten fresh air. It 
stirred ‘muscles. The lemony light of the sun 
came ultraviolet bright; it tanned. 

But most of all the sheer mechanics of im- 
proved skis, better sleds, skates and general 
equipment combined comfort with breathless 
excitement. All these made more Americans 
than ever welcome winter. THE END 





Coed informality in some of its most bruising forms may be found on 
any sled run from Yosemite, California, to Mt. Pocono, Pennsylvania. 
Six on a toboggan ride can be handled nicely if everybody’s friendly, 


It’s difficult to tell goose pimples of excitement from normal chills 
when iceboats begin to zoom across this Red Bank, New Jersey, course. 
Speeds better than sixty miles an hour are not uncommon in this sport. 


Four-man bob teams take the banked turns of the Mt. Van Hoevenberg course at Lake Placid, at 90 miles an hour. 


Who said Placid Bob Hun! 


The only bobsled course in the U. S. 


trains Olympic teams and makes new converts 


"by PAUL GARDNER 


NyBopy who is looking forward to a jet- 
A propelled airplane ride or planning to board 
' & rocket to the moon need look no further for 
appropriate training pastures. The Mt. Van 
_ Hoevenberg bobsled run at Lake Placid is open 

' and waiting with icy arms for the American 

| Olympic bobsled tryouts to be held on Febru- 
® ary Il, 12, 15 and 16. 

- Some 5000 spectators will crowd the stands 
| a the most dangerous curves to watch races 
/ @ectrically clocked in hundredths of a second. 

After observing the gyrations of a bobsled 
Murtling down Mt. Van Hoevenberg, taking 


vertical curves within inches of the top of icy 
walls, anybody who doesn’t return home in a 
mood for consultation with a local psychiatrist 
will certainly welcome a relaxing bout with the 
Einstein theory. 

Anything seems more logical than the sight 
of millionaires—who could be home clipping 
coupons—daily risking their valuable necks in 
mile-a-minute competition down a mountain’s 
treacherous, icy, merciless course. 

Americans discovered bobsledding in its cur- 
rent form nearly twenty years ago in the Alps. 
There was no bob run in the U. S., at the’time, 
so the athletic world was quite confounded 
when the novice Americans entered the 1928 
Winter Olympics at St. Moritz,. Switzerland. 
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Imagine the consternation when the “novice”’ 
Americans finished not only first but also cap- 
tured second honors! 

Bob sledding had been popular in Europe for 
half a century. It was an outgrowth of tobog- 
ganing, an early favorite in the Swiss Alps; but 
the toboggan’s flat bottom and unimaginative 
straightaway run proved -inadequate for true 
daredevils. 

Something more snaky, more icy, more terri- 
fying, more dependent upon sheer nerve and 
co-ordination of the crew, was desired—and so 
the pyrotechnics of bobsledding were developed. 
There were some sixty bob runs in Europe when 
the United States came up with its lone, unfor- 
gettablecourseintime (Continued on Page 114) 
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Between ski fun at Ste. Adele and dinner at Ste. Marguerite is one gran’ sleigh ride. 


SKIING IN THE LAURENTIANS 


PPROXIMATELY forty miles north of Montreal 
lies the southern tip of Canada’s Laurentian 
Mountains, a chain arcing nearly 700 miles 
northeast paralleling the St. Lawrence River. 
From November to April, roughly fifty miles of 
this mountain area, divided into three resort 
regions, is crisscrossed with ski slopes and cross- 
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country trails. Beaded among them are the 
post-card villages of French Canada. Two of 
the main ski regions take their names from 
villages; Ste. Adele in the south, Ste. Agathe in 
the central area. The northern region is named 


Photographs by Arthur Griffin 
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for one of the Laurentians’ highest peaks, Mt. 
Tremblant. Best known of the trails is the © 
* Maple Leaf, literally a sixty-seven-mile grand — 
tour which links most of the resort villages 
of the entire ski areas. Basic attraction of 7 
the Laurentians is variety of terrain; gentle 
slopes for novices, pitched cliffs for top skiers. 
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Church at Mt. Tremblant. Behind it, in the left backgro Ski fan Naomi Jolles indicates and decorates one of the Maple 
goes up the mountainside from the snow-mantled lodge hidden in the trees. | Leaf Trail markers at the sleepy little village of Ste. Jovite. 
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Halfway station going up Mt. Tremblant A Tremblant instructor leads a pupil down one of The baker of Ste. Agathe des Monts 
by aerial chair lift. Beats walking, yes? the trail routes from the summit of the old mountain. comes via sled to sell French bread. 





In Ste. Agathe’s popular Laurentide Inn the = Montreal’s Parallele Ski Club doffs the waxed slats to | Ski pro, Viateur Cousineau, explains the 
bar is an old converted dory. Bruiseshealeasy. _ jitterbug on a party night at Pinehurst Inn, Val Morin. traverse on a hill near Shawbridge. 

















The Glide Step—Lesson 1 is as near to actual walking on skis as possible. The Traverse—When descending a hill at an angle, the lower ski car- 
Let feet slide forward with skis held closely parallel. Keep weight forward. ries most of the weight. Skis are edged to prevent them from sideslipping. 


Skiing’s Real Fun Comes withilec 


Snowplow Turn—A slow turn with your weight put on the ski opposite Single-stem Turn—A quick shift of weight on the ski opposite to the di- 
to the way you want to go. To turn right, shift weight to left ski, edging it. rection of the turn is the secret of the stem. Then bring other ski parallel. 


The Jump Turn—A turn for experts. This one starts at moderate speed. Recovery From Falls—There is a trick in getting up. Skis should be at 
As skis leave the ground, weight goes on the poles dug in near the ski tips. right angles to the hill slope while the body is lifted upright with the poles. 





LOE 
The Straight Schuss—Plain, ordinary coasting downhill. The forward 
leaning position is called vorlage. It is necessary for speed and balance. 


The Snowplow—This is the elementary braking maneuver. With equal 
weight on each ski, the boards are gradually edged and motion stops. 


Technical Mastery of the Sport 





Stem Christiana—Start of the turn follows a swing from a bent-knee Parallel Christiana—This is a high-speed turn with plenty of vorlage. 
crouch to a semi-erect position. Hips and shoulders steer the skis around. Body twist is the basis. Weight is applied to the outer (downhill) ski. 


The Herringbone—A method of hill climbing. Heels of the skis are close The Sidestep—Generally used for climbing steeper slopes. This is a slow 
together, toes wide apart. Weight is thrown on back ends to stop slipping. and tiring procedure, done at right angles to hill. Skis are held parallel. 
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_ Lowest point in the U.S. is Death Valley, 280 feet below sea level. 


Some 60 miles away is 


the highest point, Mt. Whitney, 14,501 feet. 


More about po ae 


San Francisco is built high, Los Angeles wide. Between 


and beyond them is enough to amaze a man from Mars. 


by JOHN GUNTHER 


Mo” AMERICANS take the special character- 
istics of San Francisco and Los Angeles for 
granted; we know all aliout the differences be- 


‘tween them. But suppose a man from Mars 
" should suddenly arrive in the United States, and 


ask that these two great cities be exposed to 
him. What would a Californian say? 
San Francisco is, as every American knows, 


Drilliant, polyglot, sophisticated, with some of 
’ the best hotels and restaurants in the world, and 


Views of incomparable beauty. Los Angeles has 


_ beautiful views, too, and some fine places in 


BM siine Tennis Club pool, where Nature and 


r ME perhaps unconsciously, imitate a movie set. 


which to eat and drink, but it is no rival to San 
Francisco in these respects. San Francisco fronts 
the sea, and you can sniff the spices of Cathay. 
Los Angeles is lowa with palms. No fewer than 
400,000 Southern Californians were Iowa-born. 

San Francisco is a community (like New 
York) built high, I heard it said; Los Angeles 
is a community built wide. San Francisco’s 
brightly corrugated hills are hemmed in by bay 
and ocean, but Los Angeles spreads out all over 
the place; it covers not less’ than 451 square 
miles, and is the largest city on earth in area: 
crossing it by motorcar may take fifty miles. 
San Francisco doesn’t care much whether it is 
big or small; it is, as Bret Harte once wrote, 
“serene, indifferent to fate.” But the Angelenos 
are very proud of their great size, and as far 
away as Butte, Montana, a prankster may 
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erect a sign, “Los Angeles—City Limits.” 

San Francisco has a robust and chromatic 
history; its roots go deep. Los Angeles, too, has 
some interesting history; but try to think of any 
Angeleno family that could fairly be called 
“old.” San Francisco was built by gold and 
railways; los Angeles by oil, climate, and real 
estate. In San Francisco, people will tolerate 
everything, including the intolerable; but Los 
Angeles (the coruscating enclave of Hollywood 
excepted) takes a middle-aged and Middle West 
conception of manners and morals. Another 
point is that San Francisco has more native 
Californians, and a younger population; if an 
Angeleno says he was born in Los Angeles, 
people expect him to be an aborigine with a ring 
in his nose. By contrast, it took the dynamic 
Paul C. Smith, editor of the Chronicle, a long 
time to live down the fact that he was not San 
Francisco-born. San Francisco pays little at- 
tention to its sister city, but Los Angeles, though 
three times bigger®in population, is apt to be 
pretty jealous. When Los Angeles had its zoot- 
suit riots, San Francisco made small note of the 
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Stars participate politically. At a pre-election luncheon: Fredric March, Paul Henreid, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Danny Kaye, Lena Horne. 


Georgia Gibbs and John Garfield campaigned in front of Schwab’s Pharmacy, Hollywood, for a 
stronger OPA bill. They didn’t win, but worked hard to get signatures for petition to Congress. 


fact; when, on V-J Day, San Francisco went 
wild and Market Street saw three fine days of 
hurly-burly with a lot of window-smashing and 
some amiable rape, Los Angeles talked smugly 
about “regrettable misconduct in the north.” 
To sum up, San Francisco (which incidentally 
was once called Yerba Buena) is tranquil and 
mature, whereas Los Angeles is the heme par 
excellence of the dissatisfied; with its wonderful 
“imperial position,” San Francise more 
authentic joie de vivre than any other rican 
city I know; finally, it possesses the igeompar- 
able quality of charm. What other American 
city has flowers at every other street corner, 
like Riga or Vienna? What other city has small 
shops, even the pharmacies, so meticulously 
chic? In what other city is it a heat wave if the 
temperature reaches 78 in August, and where 
can you enter the bridge in smiling sunshine and 
emerge at the other end in fog? Even the tele- 
phone exchanges are romantically named. 


Now as to Los Angeles in detail, it has, of 
course, been called every name in the book, 


from “nineteen suburbs in search of a metropo- 
lis” to a “circus without a tent”’ to “less a cit) 
than a perpetual convention.” Frank Lloyd 
Wright, the architect, is supposed to have said 
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California’s petroleum, not including potential tidewater production, may last only a dozen years. Above is Richmond refinery of Standard Oil Co. 


once, “If you tilt the whole country sideways, 
Los Angeles is the place where everything loose 
will fall.”” And listen to Westbrook Pegler: “It is 
hereby earnestly proposed that the U.S.A. 
would be much better off if that big, sprawling, 
incoherent, shapeless, slobbering civic idiot in 
the family of American communities, the City of 
Los Angeles, could be declared incompetent and 
placed in charge of a guardian like any indi- 
vidual mental defective.” (New York World- 
Telegram, Nov. 22, 1938. Mr. Pegler was being 
annoyed at Upton Sinclair and the Townsend- 
ites. ) 

Everything goes in Los Angeles, so it may be 
thought; but here are some things forbidden by 
city ordinance, as itemized by H. L. Mencken in 
his book, Americana: 


Shooting rabbits from streetcars. 

Throwing snuff, or giving it to a child un- 
der 16. 

Bathing two babies in a single bathtub at 
one time. 

Making ,pickles in any downtown district. 

Selling snakes on the streets. 


Freakishness, however, is not the character- 
istic that makes the town most interesting. 


What distinguishes it more is (a) its octopus-like 
growth, and (b) the way it lives on mobility and 
climate. 

Behind both these phenomena is the prime 
fact of water. 

Not only the Chamber of Commerce and the 
real-estate interests made unweeldy Los Angeles 
stretch and spread. What happened was that 
the suburbs could not afford to go 200 or more 
miles for their own water. Beverly Hills, Glen- 
dale, and Pasadena are “independent” because 
(though they do belong to the Metropolitan 
Water District) they have their own water 
supply; the other communities do not, and 
hence are forced to incorporate with Los An- 
geles, which has superior taxtng power, to get 
water in. Even Glendale getqfwater only by the 
sufferance of Los Angeles. ° 


The Water Wer 


This has produced some geographical anoma- 
lies. For instance, the comnganity of Tujunga 
is part of the city of Los Ahgeles, but it is al- 
together separated from the gypnicipality proper 
by non-Los Angeles territ Hollywood is 
part of Los Angeles. But Bé@yerly Hills is not. 
In general, what is going e is‘a spreading 
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out of the city of Los Angeles to a point where 
it will be roughly the same as the county. 

Since the entire life of the area depends on im- 
ported water, a political conflict between the 
people and the public utilities which provided 
water (and power out of water) was inevitable. 
This was resolved in Los Angeles by the crea- 
tion of a municipal authority; the city owns its 
own water and power systems, which are the 
biggest in the country. (San Francisco has 
municipal water, by contrast, but not power.) 
Another point: water means electricity and this 
in turn means clean industry —the great Doug- 
las and Lockheed factories are smokeless— 
which in turn means clean towns. Finaliy, let us 
mention the fact that so many people call the 
civilization of Los Angeles artificial. But what 
could be more natural, since the whole giant 
community has been artificially created out of 
desert by means of irrigation? 

As to climate and mobility, the chief reason 
for the prodigious influx of people into Califor- 
nia is.that the old rheumatism doesn’t twitch 
there any more. Above all, the climate helped to 
produce tall, healthy and ambitious folk who 
can live most of their lives out of doors. Chil- 
dren get quarts of orange juice from the time they 
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Nature’s failure to provide harbors has been made up by man. San Pedro is one of 
the largest artificial harbors in the world, home port for a vast deep-sea fishing fleet. 


are born; and the sun almost always shines. 
Then consider the factor of the automobile. The 
population of Southern California is by all odds 
the most mobile in the world; most of these 
people, if they had to choose between a house 
and a car, would probably choose the car, 
though the proportion of homeowners is the 
biggest in the United States; this has had one 
interesting social consequence. The growth of 
the community came to depend on public high- 
ways, not on the private rights of way of rail- 
roads; so parts of the population became ex- 
tremely planning-conscious and social-minded. 

One should perhaps interpolate that the 
Southern California climate isn’t always what 
it’s cracked up to be. The last time I flew out of 
Los Angeles the plane was delayed four hours 
by a berserk storm which the Angelenos of 
course called ‘‘ seasonal dew.” When is rain rain 
in Southern California? It is a sorely contro- 
versial point. I have before me a clipping from 
a San Francisco paper, June 29, 1945, head- 
lined, ““Only Seven June Days Clear in L.A.” 

I have said that San Francisco is polyglot. 
So as a matter of fact is Los Angeles, which is 
the second-largest Mexican city in the world 
with 250,900 Mexicans; also, it has 133,000 
Negroes, a big Filipino colony and a smatter- 
ing of Chinese and Japanese. 

Los Angeles is, God knows, full of crackpots; 
yet it is a smart town politically. Nobody bosses 
it, and the tensions are more than normally 
acute, since it is the seat of both the most ex- 
treme conservatism in the state (as represented 
by the Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion) and the most outspoken radicals. The 
cleavages are much sharper than in San Fran- 
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cisco. And people can act fast, if aroused. A coun- 
cilman named Meade McClanahan came out 
for Gerald L.K. Smith in 1945. Promptly the 
issue was put to public vote and he was recalled. 


Chinese and Japanese 


San Francisco’s Chinatown is unique if only 
because it is so conspicuous—a solid bloc of 
22,000 directly in the center of the town. Also, 
it is the biggest Chinese community, outside 
China, in the world, except that of Singapore. 
Its origin, like much else in California, is the 
old Central Pacific, since the first Chinese 
were imported by the railroad as coolie labor. 

What makes Chinatown additionally remark- 


California is a year-round haven for pleas- 
ure craft. Everyone wants a yacht and a pool. 
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San Francisco Bay is one of the globe’s finest natural har- 
bors. The Matsonia has resumed luxury service to Honolulu. 


able is its self-containedness; it is a complete 
city within a city, with its own hospital, its 
own Western Union equipped to handle mes- 
sages in Chinese (even the cloek has Chinese 
characters), its own branch post office built in 
the Chinese manner, its own pharmacies and 
food shops. A bright young man named Tommy 
Tong buys the hour before midnight every 
night but Sunday for a Chinese program over 
KSAN. There are three theaters, five daily 
newspapers and, above all, the telephone ex- 
change. The twenty girls who run this are of the 
third generation at the job. The first operators 
were men; they taught their daughters, and the 
granddaughters took over in turn. Thegirls have 
to know five Chinese dialects and maust memor- 
ize about 2100 names and numbers. A telephone 
directory in Chinese exists, but few gubscribers 
use it; names haye to be indexed by street in- 
stead of alphabetically (sinee there is no such 
thing as a Chinese alphabet) and most people 
simply rely on the operator's memory. 
Chinatown is run by an organization known 
as the Chinese Six C which represents 
the major clans; the “six” is peally a single 
board of governors or fathers. Tt raises special 
funds, gives advice and serves asa kind of gov- 
ernment within a governiient. The president 
changes twice a year; when I was in San Fran- 
cisco he was Albert Chow, the first. American- 
born Chinese ever to hold the job. Chow, when 


_ asked to describe himself, once replied that he 


was a "well-known notary public and bon vivant.” 

About two thirds of the Chinese are now 
U.S.-born; hence they are citizens and may 
vote. Until fairly recently, the vote was almost 
unanimously Republican for historical reasons 








San Diego with its important aircraft and tourist in- 
dustries is not so quiet and placid as it used to be. 


dating back to John Hay and the Open Door; 
today it is almost as solidly Democratic.. No 
one knows how long this will last. 

There are some remarkable human beings in 
Chinatown. Take Dr. Margaret J. Chung, who, 
one of eleven children, worked her way through 
UCLA as a waitress; she is now one of the best- 
known surgeons on the West Coast, and a 
famous patroness of U.S. servicemen during the 
war. Ninety per cent of her medical clientele is 
white. Or take Frank Fatt, the amiable res- 
taurateur, or Joe Shoong, who once worked for 
thirty dollars a month in a shirt factory, and 
who today, the owner of the National Dollar 
Stores, is probably the richest Chinese in the 
United States. Finally, take Charlie Low. His 
father had a general store in Nevada. The 
family, miserably poor, migrated to San Fran- 
cisco, intending to return to China. Low walked 
into the Bank of America on Powell Street, and 
saw that one of the cashiers was Chinese. This 
convinced him anew that America was a won- 
derful land of opportunity. Today he has 
three professions. First, he is master of cere- 
monies at a celebrated night club, the Forbidden 
City; second, he owns the most modern apart- 
ment house in Chinatown; third, he has a string 
of horses and wants to revive sulky racing. 

During the war and for a time thereafter a 
prime issue perplexing California was that of 
the displaced Japanese. These were of two 
categories, the Issei or foreign-born, and the 
Nisei, those American-born but of Japanese de- 
scent. Of the first, who were aliens, there were 
about 45,000; of the latter, who had American 
Citizenship, about 80,000. All, by a military 
order early in 1942, were uprooted, expelled from 
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their homes, transferred to various concentra- 
tion camps and relocation centers, and kept un- 
der lock and key presumably for the duration. 

Now this was purely a West Coast phenome- 
non. Japanese-Americans elsewhere in the 
country were little molested, and enemy 
aliens on the Atlantic seaboard were not in- 
terned except for cause. To many, the forcible 
evacuation of the frugal, industrious, and in 
general patriotic Nisei seemed an outrage. The 
ancient principle that a citizen has individual 
rights, and should not be punishable by group 
indictment, was clearly violated; Eugene V. 
Rostow, a distinguished professor of law at Yale 
University, pointing out that “one hundred 


Citrus orchards ornament the landscape. San 
Diego’s average summer temperature is 68°. 
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Hollywood is ever conscious of its public relations. Dr. Mark May of Yale (left) and 
J. Robert Rubin of M-G-M meet with Eric Johnston, czar of the motion-picture industry. 


thousand persons were sent to concentration 
camps on a record which wouldn’t support 
a conviction for stealing a dog,” called the 
episode our worst wartime mistake, a threat to 
society and a violation of law that denied every 
value of democracy. 


The Scar of War 


In 1944 the Army reversed itself, and de- 
cided as from January 2, 1945, to release all 
evacuees except a small minority who, when 
first arrested, had expressed allegiance'to Japan, 
or who were for other reasons considered 
disloyal. These—only about 4700 in all— 
were eventually repatriated to Japan. All 
the rest—many of whom had sons in the Amer- 
ican fighting services with excellent war 
records—were free to return to their homes. 
But about half, though they had lived in Cali- 
fornia or the West Coast ali their lives, decided 
to settle elsewhere. This was because they had 
found other parts of the United States agree- 
able and because a lot of Californians had gone 
in for a reckless and inflammatory campaign to 
keep them out, though their loyalty had been 
proved by exhaustive Army screening, and their 
right as American citizens to return to Califor- 
nia was incontesteble. 

I have before me some examples of exclusion- 
ist propaganda. Something called the Japan- 
ese Exclusion League was organized, various 
antj-Nisei newspapers were published, and 
several “patriotic” organizations got into the 
fray. Advertisements appeared in papers like 
the Peninsula Herald of Monterey, urging the 
citizenry to exercise every legal means to dis- 
courage the return of the Nisei to their homes. 
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In area, Los Angeles is the largest city on earth, sprawling over some 450 square miles. No wonder the car is king. This is the 


These advertisements were duly answered by 
petitions from other Americans who wanted to 
welcome the Japanese—and returning Nisei 
veterans—back to their places in the com- 
munity regardless of their ancestry and purely 
on a basis of civil liberties, since, after all, the 
war had been fought presumably for demo- 
cratic principles. 

Only about 50,000 returned to California. 
They had a tough time for a while. They were 
discriminated against vigorously; threats, van- 
dalism, arson, and minor outrages occurred. 
But, it is fair to add, most of the excesses took 
place in isolated interior counties, with no vio- 
lence on a serious or widespread scale. The focus 
of resistance to the Japanese was in almost every 
case the same—that of the white horticultuxists, 
vegetable growers and the like who knew full 
well that they were their most serious competi- 
tors. The exclusionists were motivated more by 
economic than by racial aims. In some in- 
stances tension against a Japanese farmer would 
be whipped up by the whites who had taken his 
land while he was interned. 


One result of all this became manifest to the - 


California housewife at least. No class of people 
has ever rivaled the California Japanese in the 
subtleties of specialized farming. A lady told me 
in Monterey, “We haven’t had a good vege- 
table here sir.ce the Nisei were kicked out.” 


Hollywood Hurly-Burly 


I would like nothing better than a chance to 
describe the world of Hollywood at length— 
that world of insecurity, profit hunger, agents, 
ulcers; all the power and vitality and talent and 
craftsmanship with so little genius; options, 
dynastic confusions, zany publicity stunts, 
goona-goona, double-takes, the vulgarization of 
most personal relationships, and 28,000 man- 
hours spent on a sequence that takes three 
minutes. There might well be a line or two on 
any of several salient characteristics; for in- 
stance, that Hollywood is the place above all 
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others on earth where creation is a composite 
phenomenon, not individual. Or on its femi- 
ninity (I don’t mean effeminateness)—the pre- 
occupation with gossip, dramatic nuances and 
entrances. Or on the quasi-theological aspects of 
the star system, what Rebecca West many years 
ago described as “a new secular form of old 
religious ideas” in a magazine called The Real- 
ist. Or the fact that the movie industry is the 
only one I know which supports coercion of it- 
self, in the form of trade journals and the like. 
And of course the temptation to include 
auxiliary gems is almost irresistible. For in- 
stance, this paragraph from Leonard Lyons: 


MARRIAGE. Nunnally Johnson gave a dinner party 
for eight in Hollywood. During a discussion of an im- 
pending wedding of a screen star, one of the guests 
started musing about the length of Hollywood marriages. 
When he went home later, he tabulated the number of 
marriages represented at that dinner party for eight. 
They totaled 26. —New York Post, Jan. 15, 1946. 


Or the following titbit from the New Repub- 

lic (Nov. 5, 1945): 
THAT ALL-OUT EFFORT 

Lizabeth Scott, heroine of “‘ You Came Along” 
was Elizabeth Scott in 1941. During the war she patri- 
otically dropped the “E” to conserve newsprint. 

—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

One point to make is that the name Holly- 

wood is, of course, a misnomer. Most of the 


Cable cars still run up and down San Francisco’s hills as they did in the old “golden” days. 
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sky line from Douglas MacArthur Park (formerly Westlake Park). The winding road past the lake is famous Wilshire Boulevard. 


major studios are not in Hollywood at all, but in 
near-by suburbs; most stars, directors and so on 
live in Beverly Hills. 

Two basic things, it seems to me, underlie 
most of the politico-economic-social stresses of 
the community. The first is that a great many 
people in the top income brackets—and a fan- 
tastic number of people earn fantastic salaries— 
only reached these fabulous brackets at the 
time that taxation first became really intense. 
This made them loathe and detest Roosevelt 
and the New Deal; it gave them a grudge 
against society as represented by government, 
and, as they made more and more money, they 


got more and more reactionary. The other is 
that a whole lot of talented folk—writers and 
so on, as well as executives— who are not on the 
supreme ‘levels (*) but who nevertheless get 
tidy salaries like $1000 a week —feel a sense of 
subconscious guilt at getting so much money. 
Hence they tend to submerge or deflect their 
bad conscience by generosity to all kinds of 
causes, or become politically radical and join 
escape-valve campaigns. 

That the movie world is highly self-conscious 
politically cannot be doubted; the activity is 


has been the highest-paid man in the U.S. His income last year was 
$908,070. 


Lis 
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The mayor of San Franciscosince 1944 is burly, urbane, New York-born Roger Dearborn Lapham. 
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violent on both the Washington and local levels. 
When Upton Sinclair ran for governor, the 
movie moguls had cat fits; some even threat- 
ened to leave the state if he got in; and they 
spent dazzling sums supporting Merriam. The 
arch-Republican, arch-conservative studio is of 
course M-G-M, which is owned by Loew’s, Inc. 
Warners, on the other hand, is Democratic. 
Darryl Zanuck, of 20th Century-Fox, who pro- 
duced the movie Wilson, was an orthodox (but 
liberal) Republican, then a Willkieite, then a 
strong Roosevelt man. Frank Freeman, of 
Paramount, one of the most civilized executives 
in the community, is a middle-roader; the studio 
is very proud of itself for producing For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, even though the Hemingway 
stéry was denatured politically. David Selz- 
nick is a vociferously extreme Republican. Sam 
Goldwyn voted for Roosevelt for the first time 
in his life in 1944. In fact, a Goldwyn committeé 
raised $51,684 of the total of $137,998 which the 
Democrats collected for the state campaign in 
that year; among substantial contributors wére 
Joseph M. Schenck, Harry and Jack Warner, 
Walter Wanger, Spencer Tracy, Jack Benny 
and James Cagney. The Republicans on their 
side coilected a much larger sum—$1,040,884, 
with Cecil B. De Mille, Ginger Rogers, Bing 
Crosby, Walter Pidgeon, King Vidor and Ray 
Milland among the contributors. 

Behind the two wings, which cut across all 
the studios, are two pressure groups, the Motion 
Picture Alliance for the Preservation of Amer- 
ican Ideals, on the Right, and the Hollywood 
Independent Citizens Committee of Arts, Sci- 
ences and Professions, on the Left. The M.P.A. 
is full of witch hunters, red-scare artists and 
embittered ex-liberals; it was organized to 
“correct the growing impression that this indus- 
try is made up of and dominated by commu- 
nists, radicals and crackpots’’; its leaders are 
Sam Wood, Gary Cooper, Walt Disney, Rupert 
Hughes, and a brace of M-G-M executives and 
Hearst retainers; (Continued on Page 151) 
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Puzzled public soon may be allowed (for a fee) to explore daily this $5,000,000 archi- 
tectural nightmare of 160 rooms. Style is early Salvador Dali or late Lewis Carroll. 
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Flattened stairway, in “world’s largest spook palace,” 


hates to leave the ground, takes seven flights per floor. 





evenscore 


Winchester “haunted” house is a mysterious combina- 


tion of Paleozoic palace and Coney Island fun house 


by WELDON MELICK 


HE WINCHESTER MYSTERY HOUSE, near the 

tip of San Francisco Bay, might have been 
malevolently designed to give some archeolo- 
gist of the future the willies. Novelists, scena- 
rio writers and Ripley have made capital of 
its dawdling, doodling, 36-year growth from an 
eight-room cottage into a 160-room architec- 
tural tumor. And a puzzled public continues to 
explore the $5,000,000 maze, built by Sarah 
Winchester, heir to the repeating-rifle millions. 
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Shrouded in tall trees, dense hedges and an 
unscalable fence, the patchwork mansion clut- 
ters six acres of the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley. The entire estate is 160 acres. 

The style of the structure might be de- 
scribed as late Lewis Carroll or early Salvador 
Dali. In one room inside windows are barred, 
outside ones aren’t. Some inside doors are 
screened, A sliding glass bathroom door gives as 
much privacy as Macy’s window. One corridor 
features Mutt-and-Jeff doorways. You have to 
stoop to enter the first, but the second, two 
steps beyond, has a clearance of eight feet! Ex- 
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Mutt-and-Jeff doorways are in tandem. You stoop to — 
get through this door, but the next has 8-foot clearance. 


ables 


terior wate? faucets protrude under second- 
stery windows. A balcony or skylight-may 
squat on the floor in the middle of a room. 
Honeycombed with narrow passageways, the 
place is a curious combination of palace and 
Coney Island fun house. Some of the Tiffany 
cut-glass doors and windows cost $1000 apiece. 
A year of meticulous craftsmanship went into 
the parqueted floor of the grand ballroom. A 
hand-wrought fireplace in the same room is 
flanked by stained-glass windows bearing the 
cryptic inscriptions: “ Wide unclasp the table of 
their thoughts,” and ‘These same thoughts 
people this little world.” 
* In strange contrast to these appointments 
are a flattened stairway that takes seven flights 
of steps and a twisting climb of sixty-six for- 
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yard feet to attain an elevation of ten feet, a 
yoomful of trap doors, a gaslight operated by 
ectric push buttons, « closet full of stairsteps, 
linen closet deep enough to contain a six-room 
“gpartment, which you must enter by stepping 
yer one of the two dummy-drawer fronts and 
squeezing through the narrow panel that should 
Misclose shelves. A cupboard front with four 
genuine doors—but with nothing back of 
hem—stands in the middle of another room. 


| Four tiled fireplaces and four hot-air registers 


) are crowded within a space of twelve by fifty 
"feet with no dividing doors. The house has 


) forty-seven fireplaces—of bamboo, rosewood, 


cherry, ash, mahogany, onyx, Italian marble, 
pipestone and oak, all hand-carved on the 
premises, no two alike. 

These whimseys merely scratch the surface. 


_ One stairway melts into a blank wall. Another 
) has been boarded over. A chimney flue is built 


"to pour the smoke from three fireplaces into one 


bed room. 


There are a dozen windows in a ten-by- 


© twelve-foot room, windows everywhere, in 


» Tiffany windows and enough fittings to fill a 
" hardware store, including solid-gold hinges and 
screws, while one finds a five-foot plain window 


"walls, floors and ceilings. Storerooms bulge 


' with solid mahogany and oak doors, unused 


© installed in a four-foot frame, with sashes over- 
» lapping, and short, cheap doors which don’t 
© even pretend to fill their frames. 


ll 


" Doors open on thin air or on slats, pre- 


sumably offering secure footing for ghosts. 


The Tiffany cut-glass doors and windows cost as much as $1000 each. One 
has this cryptic inscription: ‘These same thoughts people this little world.” 
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Here a door opens against a solid wall. Step 
through another one and you lose thirty feet 
in altitude. Take note of the inlaid mahogany 
newel post—if you like your newel posts upside 
down. Cupboards, closets and drawers are 
strewn about like confetti. The keys to them 
and to hundreds of doors fill two water buckets. 
Ask Mrs. John H. Brown, the friendly pro- 
prietor, to show you Mrs. Winchester’s solid- 
gold passkey. 


Sponsored by Spirits? 


Legend still insists the Mystery House was 
designed by spirits working through a medium, 
as a rendezvous for the ghosts of those who had 
their one-way ticket punched with a bullet hole. 
Certainly Sarah Winchester had no earthly use 
for 160 rooms, since she never entertained 
mortal guests. A dozen rooms were ample for her 
needs. If she actually intended Llanada Villa as 
a haven for the maladjusted spooks who looked 
down the barrel of a Winchester rifle and saw 
into the beyond, then it is the largest haunted 
housing project in history. 

Servants and workmen knew the wealthy re- 
cluse as a highly intelligent, cultured woman, an 
accomplished musician, insatiable student and 
omnivorous reader in four languages, including 
Turkish. When I interviewed Fred Larson, her 
chauffeur for many years, he said the only time 
they ever thought she was peculiar was when 
she ordered her wine cellar smashed at the be- 


In blue “‘séance”’ room, two closet doors open on a bona fide 
closet, but another pair lead to next room. Drawers are dummies. 
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ginning of prohibition. Dr. Clyde Wayland, her 
last doctor, told me he had never found her 
eccentric in any way, that her mind was keen to 
the very end. 

The widow of her coachman, who accom- 
panied her from New: Haven, says Mrs. Win- 
chester grieved so much after her husband’s 
death that her health was affected. Her doctor 
prescribed a change of climate and a vigorous 
hobby. She went to California, where she 
bought an eight-room house on a small acreage 
for one of her sisters, intending to build her own 
later, But she became absorbed in remodeling 
it, and remembered a suggestion the doctor had 
made: that she develop her latent interest in 
designing. So she planned more and more 


rooms, at first, her attorney, R. C. Leib, told — 


me, with some idea of providing separate 
family quarters in one connected structure for 
as many of her relatives as she could persuade 
to come west. 

The expected relatives didn’t come, but the 
project afforded so much creative pleasure that 
she kept on with it. She would sketch her ideas, 
sometimes on both sides of a scrap of paper, and 
have them executed by six or seven carpenters, 
three painters, a number of tile-setters, plumbers 
and other workmen employed as needed. She 
bought the most expensive lumber and would 
discard but not return a consignment if she 
found knots in the boards. I learned from one 
of the carpenters that she (Continued on Page 157) 


Barred door opens on nowhere; useful only to spirits. Trap door, how- 
ever, was put in for practical reasons. It facilitated plumbing installations, § 
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Among whimsical stairways, some melt F 
into blank walls. This one is boarded up. 
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ClIUlol pict contribute a fresh, exciting, new note 


to the sports scene. This is Alfred’s newest: Deeptone shirts over 
lighter color slacks. The season’s neatest turn-about at Palin Beach, Palm 
Springs or the Riviera. At the smart shops listed below — in colors illustrated. The 


fabric is of Erin, a rayon linen-like weave by EVERFAST. Washable. 


$8.50 
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Hollywood literati, as shown by this serious Screen Writers Guild meeting, do not spend all of their leisure sipping Zombies or sitting in the sun. 


( cliente _— 


The Seven Arts thrive without cultural cohesion—but ’mid Sun, Surf and Big Names 


by BUDD SCHULBERG 


yah de Gor an awful lot of culture in South- 
ern California. It ranges from the latest cos- 
mic discoveries of Millikan and the atom- 
smashers who perform their practical miracles 
at Cal Tech to the latest cosmic jive of the 
Rosicrucians, the “' I AM”’s, and Aimee Semple 
MePherson’s still flourishing Church of the 
Four-Square Gospel, where showmanship joins 
it profitable partnership with spiritual uplift. 


It ranges from Nobel Prize winner Thomas 
Mann, who lives on the fringe of the film colony 
at Pacific Palisades, to Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
whose irrepressible meal-ticket—half man, half 
Weissmuller—has earned more than ten million 
dollars for the Edgar Rice Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, of Tarzana, California. Or from Igor Stra- 


vinsky, embarking upon his sixth symphony, 


to another eminent musician, Artie Shaw, em- 

barking upon his fifth marriage. 
Hollywood alone has gathered to its Sunkist 

bosom more poets, novelists, composers, drama- 
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tists, film masters from Europe, painters, sculp- 
tors, actors from almost every country in the 
world, opera singers, torch singers, ballet dan- 
cers, jitterbug stars, and phonies who practice 
their occupation with the finesse of true artists 
(now take a deep breath) than any place since 
Athens in the Golden Days of Pericles. 

A casual stroller along Malibu Beach any 
Sunday afternoon might run across a group of 
sun-bathers who turn out to be Charlie Chaplin; 
Jean Renoir, the great French director; Lion 
Feuchtwanger, the great German novelist; 
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Jack London was one of the early Califor- 
nians who lived, wrote on a prodigious scale. 


Dancer Isadora Duncan was one of many 
great creative artists born in San Francisco. 


Joaquin Miller led a rip-snorting, poetry- 
writing life during pioneer mining days. 


Mark Twain caught the writing bug during the 
gold rush days and soon was publishing tall tales. 


Lincoln Steffens, like other serious writers, was lured 
more by California climate than by glory or gold. 


Painter Frank Cuprien is dean of Laguna Beach 
art colony, annual Pageant of the Masters site. 
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Arnold Schénberg, the great modern composer, 
and Clifford Odets, the great American play- 
wright of the thirties. And a little farther down 
the beach, another half dozen equally renowned. 
Artistic refugees from France and Germany, 
from England, Brooklyn and Broadway have 
enthusiastically taken long leases on Maliby 
beach houses, Ventura Valley ranch houses and 
Beverly Hills mansions. 


Eating vs. a Listing 


Some have come to Hollywood after leading 
lives rich in culture but meager in the victuals 
department, willing to swap a listing in Who's 
Who for a five-year contract with M-G-M. 
They have written their one promising novel, 
their one play or their one classical composition 
and will be glad to confide to you after the third 
cocktail just what they think of the sweatshops 
to which they have enslaved themselves. They 
are always going down to Mexico or back to 
Yaddo as soon as their current picture is fin- 
ished—back to honest creative work again. But 
a year later you will undoubtedly meet them at 
the very same Hollywood cocktail party (or a 
reasonable facsimile) where, with the courage of 
the same three drinks, they will again tell you 
their plans to escape the salt mines, the same 
studios with which they have just signed new 
long-term contracts. 

Yet you won’t find all the Hollywood literati, 
as rumored, squandering their leisure at the 
Westside Tennis Club, the: numerous beach 
clubs or in the night spots along the Strip. Quite 
a few have occasionally shown the will power to 
climb off the Hollywood merry-go-round, to 
hold their hands over their ears while their 
agents bait them with still more money and 
bigger opportunities, and to stay in out of the 
seductive sunshine long enough to resharpen 
their talents on their own artistic grindstones. 
At Malibu this past summer and fall, the noted 
short-story writer, Irwin Shaw, spent most of his 
time indoors writing his first novel. Across the 
channel at Catalina Island, working on his next 
novel, was Albert Maltz, author of The Cross 
and the Arrow, as well as marty first-rate movies, 
who somehow manages the trick of riding the 
two horses of screen and fiction writing and even 
changing them in midstream. Michael Blankfort, 
a novelist before he became a successful screen 
writer at Columbia, is publishing a new novel, as 
well as a biography of the marine hero who led 
the Raiders, Col. Evans Carlson. 

Other screen writers who sometimes escape 
from Mr. Goldwyn or Mr. Warner long enough to 
have their writing accepted by Eastern reviewers 
as more or less serious works of fiction include 
Dalton Trumbo, author of the unforgettable 
Johnny Got His Gun, James Hilton, Elliot Paul, 
James M. Cain, Niven Busch, Guy Endore, 
John Collier, Viadimir Pozner, Stephen Long- 
street, John Sanford, Ruth McKenney, W. R. 
Burnett, Jo Pagano, Peter Viertel, Theodore 
Strauss, Leonard Q. Ross, Vicki Baum, Charles 
Grayson, Dana Burnett—more novelists, in 
fact, than even Mr. Goldwyn could shake a 
script at. Considering all the temptations of 


- God and Mr. Mayer (I trust the High Com- 


mand at Culver City will not consider this in- 
subordination), the surprising thing is not that 





these authors turn out so many books, but that 
they turn out any at all. 

Qn a somewhat more popular level, the muse 
of the printed word is served by such well-known 
Southern Californians as Adela Rogers St. 
John, Craig Rice, Vina Delmar, Vera Caspary, 


: 
’ 
1 
| 
Richard English, Mildred Cram, Frederick | 
Hazlett Brennan, F. Hugh Herbert and Steve 

Fisher. J 

Another Hollywood citizen who obviously 
doesn’t spend all his time sitting in the sun or 
sipping Zombies at the Beachcomber’s is 
John Howard Lawson, avante-garde Broadway ' 
dramatist, credited with the screenplays of two | 
of Hollywood’s handful of convincing war pic- 
tures. He has also been working for years on a . 3 
forthcoming history and analysis of American 
s stisa 1s is neandintins eatiieailns a Emil Ludwig writes biographies of great historical Aldous Huxley, Point Counter Point, came i. 
the old wheeze about film work being stulti- figures such as Napoleon and Lincoln and Roosevelt. to California’s Sunkist bosom from England. 
fying and Hollywood climate enervating, for 
in addition to successful screen writing, he has 
found time in the past year to serve as president 
of the Screen Writers’ Guild, turn out a play 
on the life of Oliver Wendell Holmes, which re- 
ceived critical acclaim, and run for Congress 
on the Democratic ticket. 

And there is sociologist Carey McWilliams, 
authority on California’s minorities and author 
of the recent, recommended regional history, 
Southern California Country. 

Another indication of Hollywood’s slowly 
(though still too slowly for some) coming of age La a? 
is the new monthly publication The Screen . eg 
Writer, edited by Dalton Trumbo, Ring Lard- d 
ner, Jr., Stephen Morehouse Avery, Philip é 
Dunne and other well-known scenarists. Begun 
as a house organ supposedly devoted to prob- | 
lems of craftsmanship and working conditions, € | 
this magazine has broadened its scope to in- iran | 
clude cultural articles which have been trans- 
lated into Czech, French and other languages. 
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Be 
Serious, Sober Scribes A 
is Helivwood. Quextetiy,. on. outgrowth of John Steinbeck was born in dusty Salinas, but came Rabbi Stephen Wise and Thomas Mann, 
GE temcensive Writes’ Congress sponsored to languorous Laguna Beach to write Tortilla Flat. Nobel winner (right), of Pacific Palisades. 
by the Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization and 
U.C.L.A. during the war, represents what may Christopher Isherwood (left), young British novel- . Robinson Jeffers. The Pennsylvania-born 
be called the New Hollywood—not the frivo- ist, settled in Hollywood, now writes novels there. poet’s first published book was Californians. 
lous, carefree gold-rush town of the Twenties, 
but a creative community which takes seriously 
its social responsibility as dispenser of celluloid’ 
culture to the world. 
One need only to glance at the table 
of contents of a recent issue to see that 
not every Hollywood celebrity sits, by his 
swimming pool in all-day contemplation of his 
navel: Seeing With the Camera, by Irving 
Pichel; A Novelist Looks at Hollywood, by 
Robert Nathan; A Change of Pattern, by Ken- 
neth MacGowan (a Hollywood producer who 
challenges the stereotype by being an estab- 
lished archaeologist, drama and literary critic, 
one of the editors of the Quarterly); The Screen 
Discovers Psychiatry, by another Quarterly 
editor, Prof. Franklin Fearing, of U.C.L.A., an 
incisive criticism of the superficial psycho- 
therapy employed in Hollywood’s most recent 
cycle of pathological films. Says the National 
Board of Review of these two young magazines, 
'. . . they leave in mind a notion that the 
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world-famous concert musicians, as well as writers, now live in Southern California. 


modern inhabitants of Hollywood are citizens 
of the world. The journals will gain more respect 
for the industry among leaders of American 
opinion than a million dollars’ worth of ‘public 
relations.’”” 


Bidding for Tolerance 


That some screen writers no longer consider 
Hollywood an isolated island paradise—even if 
their films often seem to encourage this illu- 
sion—may be discerned in a way the Holly- 
wood Writers’ Mobilization has continued its 
anti-fascist activities with a vigorous radio 
attack on racial violence, wherever it raises its 
idiot’s head, using such stars as Frank Sinatra, 
Gene Kelly, Melvyn Douglas and Franchot 
Tone. 

Others, perhaps not deriving the ultimate 
in satisfaction from their regular assignments, 
have turned to documentary films in their spare 
time. The most interesting of these has been 
The Brotherhood of Man, based on anthropolo- 
gist Ruth Benedict’s challenging essay. 

As if deliberately to mock those intellectual 
malcontents who insist that Southern Califor- 
nia is suited only to lifeguards, bathing beauties 
and other sun-worshiping extroverts, an in- 
creasing number of world-famous authors have 
come to settle in the vicinity of Hollywood. 
Thomas Mann has been followed by a steady 
stream of eminent German refugees, including 
Franz Werfel (until his recent death), Feucht- 
wanger, Bert Brecht, the expressionistic poet, 
and Emil Ludwig. Two prominent British 
authors, Aldous Huxley and Christopher Isher- 
wood, seek spiritual peace in the philosophies of 
the East while enjoying the warm comforts of 
the Far West. Our own Gene Fowler worked at 
his wise and salty autobiography from the 
tower room of ,his Santa Monica home over- 
looking the sea. 
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Igor Stravinsky, composer of symphonies, ballets and 


F. Scott Fitzgerald, chronicler of the Twisted 
Twenties, at the time of his untimely death was 
working in the obscurity of a small Hollywood 
apartment on what promised to be the definitive 
novel of the motion picture industry. By 
macabre coincidence, one of his close friends 
and contemporaries, the gifted novelist, Nath- 
anael West, was killed in an automobile accident 
on the very day Fitzgerald himself died. 
Theodore Dreiser, the icon-smasher, finished 
the last of his great works in Pasadena, where 
Upton Sinclair, the indefatigable, Grand 
Old Man of California Letters (and perhaps of 


operas has lived in Russia and France, prefers Hollywood. 


the whole U.5S.), continues to grind out his 
sixtieth-odd book and his next Lanny Budd. 

Sinclair’s facile, still-angry pen somehow 
keeps pace with contemporary events. Or is it 
vice versa? The palm trees and the warm winter 
nights seem to have no other effect on this seem- 
ingly tireless old man than to urge him on to still 
another book. 

Though the quality of his later works may 
be open to question, the consistency of his 
social criticism and his very prodigiousness 
of output place him in a. class with three 
other great Californians of his generation, Jack 


Northern California long has lured writers, painters and musicians as well as its share of bath- 
ing beauties and sun-worshiping extroverts. This is the De Young Museum, San Francisco. 
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William Saroyan, sentimental storyteller and playwright, . 
was born in Fresno, found it easy to return via Hollywood. 


London, Lincoln Steffens and Frank Norris. His 
great novel, The Jungle, was to 07 depression 
days what the work of a younger Californian, 
The Grapes of Wrath, was to the rough times of 
the Thirties. 

In fact when you consider the number of 
authors scattered through Southern California 
you may realize with something of a start that 
you are in the middle of a barely recognized but 
quite legitimate literary belt. This corner of the 
world which is so famous for its production of 
oranges, fadeout clinches and 30-Dollar-Every- 
Minute movements, probably turns out at least 


as many books as Bucks County, Pa., Con- 
necticut, and the other nrore publicized literary 
nirvanas. 

Perhaps that’s because artists, for all their 
talk about the stimulation of adversity, still 
seem to prefer the warm, easy days, with the 
hot sun beating through their sport shirts, and 
the tropical nights. The same natural beauty 
and gentleness of climate that drew to Italy so 
many English artists from Byron and Shelley 
to D. H. Lawrence, have drawn American 
artists to California. This, more than glamour or 
gold, brought the authors, and the musicians 


Fresh-air culture, as exemplified in a Hollywood Bowl concert, is not so much a musical event 
4 a supercolossal production. Artistically, Hollywood is still an isolated island paradise. 
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Robert Nathan and James M. Cain are among the galaxy of popular “names” 
currently writing for the movies. Their luncheon guest (right) is actor Donald Crisp. 


like Stravinsky, Schénberg, Toch, Antheil, 
Hanns. Eisler, Milhaud, Heifetz, Lehman, 
Menuhin and many, many more. You find them 
all, the good and the bad, the true and the false, 
the self-effacing, the self-deceiving and the self- 
asserting, would-be artists, pseudo-artists and 
here and there the real thing. 

With such a galaxy of great names in prac- 
tically every artistic medium, 6ne might expect 
Southern California to be in an intellectual fer- 
ment. 

And.-yet that is hardly the case. As one 
young Hollywood writer put it recently, wist- 
fully looking around for some sign of cultural 
stimulation, “There are lots of people who 
write, paint, sculpt, compose or think about 
moviés as an art form, but, except for a small 
but lively left-wing element, they don’t seem to 
have any sort of relationship with one another. 
Because of their lack of interest in others—or 
the general lack of interest in them—the full 
force of their genius doesn’t make much of an 
impression on the life of the community. We 
have plenty of Great Names but no cultural 
cohesion.” 


Money, the Great Insulator 


In Paris, or old Berlin, or down in the Village 
when it stood for something, one Great Man 
would ‘set off a chain reaction of hundreds of 
lesser emulators. Most of these inevitably fell 
by the wayside, but a dozen or so went on to 
make valuable contributions. 

In Hollywood, the Great Men seem insu- 
lated against their environment by wealth and 
prestige. The lesser lights who would be drink- 
ing vin blancs with them in Paris sidewalk 
cafés and deriving stimulation to make their 
own way are swallowed up as junior writers 
or scenic designers by the big motion picture 
factories. (Continued on Page 117) 
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You have waited a long time to enjoy 
the craftsmanship, quality and distinction of 
Oshkosh Chief Luggage. Soon now, perhaps sooner 


: 2 than you think, you ‘will again be able‘to take 
: ; the world's smartest luggage along when 
J! you travel to yout fayédrite resort. 


Write! for fascinating, FREE ‘Travel Guide. 
Give name of your luggage dealer. 
Oshkosh Trunks & Luggage, Dept. 1, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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John Funk designed the Heckendorf residence, a typical semi-country home in the modern manner. This conception requires a large building plot. 


CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTURE 


The decline of the midget Norman castle and strangulated hacienda 


by JOHN ENTENZA 


ee architecture is usually viewed 
with abhorrence, or with utter perplexity. 
This is because architecture has been abused 
more and has sprouted faster in California than 
anywhere else. 

Hot dogs are served from colossal hats, and 
doughnuts from giant coffeepots. Dwellings 
are Moorish, Mediterranean and Norman. Thus, 
the stranger concludes that on this bright, vi- 
brant land anything can happen. However, more 
than a glance is necessary to understand why. 


California, being the last American frontier, 
has been subjected to an overwhelming variety 
of local cultures. The inevitable result is a con- 
glomeration of shape and form representing 
every contortion of man’s dream of home. 

While “indigenous architecture” and “ex- 
citing movements” have been blamed, the 
truth is that sudden influxes of Eastern and 
Middle-Western culture introduced chaos to 
California architecture. 

The state has undergone a series of land 
booms and busts that have been equalled in 
intensity and stupidity only in the state of 
Florida. The impetus for these upheavals 
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originated in the two population centers of the 
state, San Francisco and Los Angeles—cities 
that still pretend to represent quite separate 
worlds and persist in a half-serious rivalry. 

The critical visitor is apt to be irritated by 
what he calls “ this incredible vulgarity.’ Actu- 
ally, when one remembers that this Western 
country is a dream of heaven-on-earth for a 
large part of America’s population, its architec- 
tural excesses should not be too difficult to 
understand. 

All this would be much simpler to clarify if 
one could find any logical historical progres- 
sions, but, unfortunately, California architec- 
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ture, in all its wonder and its horror, cannot be 
summed up so easily. 

The revival of the Spanish ranch house has 
become the West’s best-known architectural 
cliché and threatens to continue unabated until 
homeowners will have done with the romance 
of the painted gourd and the wagon-wheel 


chandelier. The Mission Fathers, drawing from 
memory the erude sketches that later became a 
series of religious trading posts, unwittingly 
created a symbol that stands for California 
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In the Corona Avenue School at Bell, Architect Richard J. Neutra 


brought the outdoors in. Closed, the big doors become windows. 





ern 





wherever postal cards and souvenir spoons are 
distributed throughout the world. In their in- 
nocence they were guilty of inflicting a rash 
upon the land that no amount of scratching for 
deeper roots seems able to alleviate. 

In the early days, when grandmother’s bureau 
came "found the Horn, it contained much more 
than met the eye. With it came a complete and 
ready-made cultural pattern which immedi- 
ately sought to impose itself on the reluctant 
wilderness. Happily, much of the resulting 
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The Kelton Avenue Apartments, Westwood, also created by- Neutra. 
Attached sun porches and balconies give penthouses to every occupant. 


gingerbread joined its makers in the San Fran- 
cisco fire of 1906, and in Los Angeles enough of 
it suffers from bad construction, due to lack of 
durable materials, to promise an early demise 
through deterioration. 

With no architectural tradition to fall back 
upon, the state succumbed to the architectural 
delusions of those who came to sit in the sun 
surrounded by what they could recreate of their 
past. Mile on mile of the quaint and the cozy, 
the neo-Byzantine, the Southern plantation 





" house and the Spanish palace, reduced to fit the 
home-owner’s pocketbook, give one the un- 
"happy feeling of walking in a dream of Toy 
Town gone mad. 
No doubt these architectural indulgences are 
part of that rather special Western neurosis 
“that critical visitors pretend to detect. Again, 
: jowever, it is only a quantitative difference and 
Fnot a Western specialty. Architectural medioc- 
“tity is as bad when unrestrained in Atlanta, St. 
Mouis or Chicago as it is in California. Here, as 
"everywhere else, the tasteless clutter has been 
“gided and abetted by promotional builders who 
ub-divide and debauch the land with as little 
 gonscience as a carnival pitchman. 
‘In the midst of all this there were, however, 
n struggling against the engulfing tide of the 
“nondescript and phony. Maybeck and Polk in 
"San Francisco worked to clarify their purpose 
and to free their architectural thinking. Among 
their outstanding achievements are the Chris- 
tian Science Church in Berkeley, designed by 
Maybeck, and the Hallidie Building in San 
Francisco, created by Polk. In the southern 
part of the state, Green and Green were adapt- 
ing what was known as the “ California bunga- 
low,” which was actually a first attempt to fit 
the house into its environment. And farther 
south, Irving Gill, student of Louis Sullivan, 
rebelled against the gimcracks and began mak- 
ing some of the first real building sense to be 
recognized in the land. 


The Era of Phony Elegance 


These men, with others now lost in anonym- 
ity, increasingly become a point of reference 
Wherever Western architecture is discussed. 
But one has the feeling that they are exhumed 

"a a kind of justification rather than as the 
Originators of the first rebellion. There were 
no “followers” in the sense that this early work 
formed a nucleus of a movement or school. 
Between these men and those who today think 
and work in architecture there existed only 
the long and hectic period of fits, starts and 
confusions for which there is no name. It was 
a time when rugged individualism, like a lo- 
cust plague, most completely expressed a mon- 
sirous phony elegance and a quainty-dainty 
nonsense that has persisted well into our own 
time. 

It is only when we come upon the develop- 
ment of Modern architecture in California that 

We hit a vein rich in excitement and vitality. 

" Again, the practical beginnings depended upon 
the hard, straight thinking of a few men in the 
early twenties who worked with a persistence 
anda rashness which, on hindsight, seem heroic. 
They fought through public prejudice, technical 
obstacles, the short-sighted stupidity of lending 
agencies and city engineering departments until 
they forced an acceptance and recognition now 
completely justified by the practical first-rate 
values of houses designed for contemporary 
living. From these men, and the younger men 
that grew up around them, and those who have 
followed, there continues to develop a constant 
enrichment of the idea of “house” as it relates 
‘lo people and the way they live. 

Paralieling all this, of course, there developed 
a lunatic fringe which the commercial builder 


This Sausalito dwelling designed by Gardner A. Dailey is exemplary: the architect got dramatic 
results despite materials, limited floor space. The treatment is direct, well related to the site. 


The structural method employed by Raphael Soriano in designing this building for the Hal- 
lowell Seed Company satisfies the need of the project. The brilliant flowers complement the whole. 


Acalanes Union High School, in Lafayette, typifies a California trend—that of unit community 
planning. Ernest Kump achieved a free, informal movement within the school-community. 
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The success of Channel Heiglits, ultramodern Government housing 
project, is further indication that community planning offers good living. 


was quick to exploit, and for a time “builders 
modern” threatened to become a fad. But the 
consistent excellence of the sound work being 
done resulted in an acceptance that has built, 
at a conservative estimate, more than thirty 
per cent of America’s most desirable modern 
houses in the state of California. 

A tribute must also be paid to those inter- 
ested and intelligent clients whose happy iden- 
tification with the architects’ intentions began 
a small crusade in the interest of good housing 
which resulted in a sincere concern for the ma- 
terials and the land, and the purposes for which 
the two are brought together. 

This very real accomplishment in the prac- 
tice of good architecture owes a great deal of its 
success to these younger families whose ex- 
tended and sometimes strained purse strings 
made possible the building of many of the best 
small houses in the world. 

From this great body of effort and accom- 
plishment has come a growing public awareness 
of the importance of good planning which is 
beginning to spread from the house into the 
neighborhood, and from it to a sense of very 


The Gregory Ain house in Los Angeles, designed by the owner. The 
building provides living quarters, spacious workroom and centrally located 
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real participation in the larger aspects of city 
and county activities relating to land use. 

A whole new approach to the problems of 
school architecture and the community center 
has not only won the gratitude of educators but 
has integrated the whole interdependence of 
community life and developed a logical and 
flexible pattern for neighborhood living. 


Design for Living 


From these centers, of which perhaps the 
most notable is known as Channel Heights, 
in San Pedro, an eagerness to duplicate and 
enlarge planning on a community basis begins 
to show itself in the numerous co-operative 
housing projects being organized by low and 
medium income groups and now on the drafting 
boards of the most progressive architects. 
Whether or not all succeed, the success of a few 
as planned will further stimulate a growing de- 
mand for @ pattern of living that promises to 
realize modern man’s dream of home. 

It has also been observed that, by what 
seems to be a process of contagion, this kind of 
logic begins to show itself in an amazing number 








Kem Weber redesigned this Mediterranean-type home in exclusive Hope 
Ranch Park. Landscaping is composed almost entirely of desert plants, 


of small commercial buildings where a straight- 
forward respect for the materials and the skills 
involved proves the absurdity of the usual 
false-faced fagades that leer into the street. 
We must, of course, accept an occasional fly 
in the beer and acknowledge that much non- 
sense has gone along with all this and too much 
more can be expected. There will certainly be 
midget Norman castles and strangulated hacien- 
das, but it is encouraging that even the mod- 
ern perpetrators of these horrors are beginning 
to doubt their own convictions. Unfortunately, 
there is, of course, a spurious eruption of what 
passes for modern architecture, but which actu- 
ally is concocted out of the talents of the pastry 
cook and the doodler. This pretentiousness 
achieves nothing but the empty frigidity of an 
ice cube, and in no way has been able to dis- 
credit the really fine architectural thinking 
which augments the Californian’s way of life. 
The Western architect of integrity and talent 
continues to win for himself and his profession 
the respect and gratitude of all those who have 
a real interest in the best ways man can devise 
a house worth occupying. THE END 


study. The large expanse of glass opens the living room onto the terrace. 
The house is divided to assure maximum privacy for work and play. 
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FLOAT into the golden past through 
glorious days and enchanted nights. Enjoy 
the gracious living that only a cruise on a 
sternwheel river packet affords. Glide along 
the majestic river roads of history. 

Take passage on the sternwheel steam- 
boat Gordon C. Greene for a care-free, 

never-to-be-forgotten 
river cruise. 


ENJOY A ‘‘MARK TWAIN’’ VACATION 


GREENE LINE !'d like to know more about a River Steam- 
: boat Vacation. Please send folder. 
STEAMERS, INC 


* Name 

204 PublicLanding, Street 

Cincinnati 2, Ohie City 

ON THE STEAMBOAT GORDON C. GREENE 
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California Sports 


They may not have been born in the state, 





but one way or another California manages to claim most sport champs 


by JOHN E. RIVERS 


HEN JACK KRAMER Won the American singles 

tennis title last July the least surprised 
people in the country were Kramer’s fellow 
Californians. In fact they would have been 
surprised—and shocked—if Kramer or some 
other Californian hadn’t won the title. To them, 
Kramer was simply the latest of a long list of 


national tennis champions since Maurice Mc- 


Loughlin, the California Comet, won the singles 
in 1912 and 1913. 

Californians take championships in tennis, 
and in practically every other sport, as a matter 
of course. They insist there is no substitute for a 
California-bred, California-raised, ‘California- 
trained athlete. ‘In the rest of the country,” 
Californians explain, “the kids play outdoors 
five months a year. Here they play all year 
round. They get more practice, acquire more 
skill and grow more rugged. And they get 
loaded with vitamins from our sunshine and 
orange juice. 

“Go down to the Los Angeles Tennis Club in 
January,” they'll tell you, “and you'll see many 
of the club’s patrons working out with ten and 
twelve-year-old kids. Every Junior champ in 
the past thirteen years has been a Southern 
Californian. Mako in °34, Riggs, Heldman, 
Hunt, Freeman, Schroeder, Carrothers, Patty 
for two straight, Falkenburg for two straight, 
Flam, and last year, Flam again. And of course 
afew years after they win the Juniors, our boys 
win the big ones at | orest Hills. 


Lords and Ladies of the Court 


“Our kids play one brand of tennis, the rest 
of the country plays another. We have just one 
small corner of the country, but we produce 
fine tenths of its tennis champions. Women 
too. Helen Wills, who comes from Berkeley, 
Was women’s singles champ—with two excep- 
tions—from °23 to "31. And after her, Helen 
Jacobs, also from Berkeley; and then Alice 
Marble, of Beverly Hills. Today’s women’s 
champion is Pauline Betz, a Los Angeles girl.” 

‘The same brand of orange juice and sun that 
produced nine tenths of the nation’s tennis 
champions seems to have been equally success- 
ful in producing Southern California track and 
field stars. According to Californians, the USC 
Trojans won so many IC4A championships that 
after 1939, when the Trojans scored a record 





seventy-one points, the Eastern schools refused 
to invite them to further meets. In fourteen 
IC4A competitions, the Trojans won nine titles, 
generally followed by either California or Stan- 
ford, with Harvard, Yale, Penn or some other 
effete Eastern college trailing far behind. 

Southern California stars hold most of the 
nation’s collegiate track and field records: 
sprinters Frank Wykoff and Clyde Jeffrey 
share the 100-yard-dash record of 9.4; Grover 
Klemmer and Ben Eastman hold the 440 mark 
of 46.4. All college and world relay records— 
from the 440 to and including the two-mile— 
are held by USC, Stanford or California. Los 
Angeles teams hold most of the world’s high- 
school relay marks. Cornelius Warmerdam, of 
Fresno, only man in the world to top 15 feet in 
the pole vault, has done it 43 times. 

A few years ago, Californians boast, the 
UCLA had a broad jumper who could better 24 
feet, but he couldn’t make the team; there were 
three other broad jumpers who could outleap 
him. One was Jackie Robinson, who recently 
became the first Negro player to be signed by 
a major-league organization. In the same after- 
noon, so the story goes, Robinson would better 
25 feet with one jump, run over to the baseball 
diamond for a 9-inning game, and then report 
for a bit of spring football practice. 

The state’s list of top-ranking stars in various 
sports is long and impressive. Among others, 
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there is Eugene Turner in ice skating, Al Banuet 
in handball, Eric Pedley in polo and Owen 
Churchill, the Olympic yachting champion; 
Dave Freeman in badminton and Leo Rollick 
in bowling. George Robson, recently fatally 
injured, won the 1946 Indianapolis Speed- 
way race and before him Lou Meyer, another 
Southern California boy, won the Speed- 
way three times. In swimming, the state 
claims Ann Curtis, often ranked greatest woman 
swimmer of all time; Marjorie Gestring, Dorothy 
Poynton and Georgia Coleman, the women’s 
diving champions of the last Olympics; and 
Norman Sper, Jr., of Beverly Hills, rated among 
the world’s great divers. 


Football Time Lag 


Basketball is generally considered a Midwest 
monopoly, but Californians claim that they have 
developed the nation’s best court players, even 
though they have to go back a fulldecade toprove 
it. They point with pride to the UCLA five of 
1936, one of the most brilliant fives in American 
college history, and to Hank Luisetti, the Stan- 
ford star who popularized the one-hand shot. 

Californians are certain that Glenn Davis, 
an All-Southern-California high-school star in 
1942, would never have become Army’s fa- 
mous Mr. Outside, or made All-America the 
past three years, if he hadn’t migrated. Cali- 
fornia time is three hours behind Eastern time 
and therefore the juicy details which puff a lad 
into national gridiron significance happen 
too late each Saturday to catch the East and 
Midwest Sunday newspaper ‘leadlines. So, 
alleges the loyal Californian, the nation is ker t 
in ignorance of its best players. 

Gentleman Jim Corbett, who won the heavy- 
weight crown in 1892, and Max Baer, who won 
it in 1934, are the only topnotch professional 
prize fighters turned out by California—and 
this 42-year dearth is a dismal stretch for a 
state which grows ’em big and brawny. 

Aside from Ted Williams and the three Di- 
Maggio brothers, California products haven’t 
exactly burned up big-league baseball, though 
the state amusingly exerts its typical tendency 
to claim as its own athletes who have immi- 
grated to California many years after retire- 
ment. In baseball history—at least outside 
California—Ty Cobb is known as The Georgia 
Peach. But Cobb now lives in Southern Cali- 
fornia. So today Tyrus Raymond Cobb is 
California’s Peach. THE END 
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CALIFORNIA, 


Where the Car is King 


The state has the most automobiles and the most 


fatal accidents, but not the most highways 


by LLOYD SHEARER 


R. JOHN FLORENCE SULLIVAN, a baggy-eyed 
M ex-vaudevillian who broadcasts jokes un- 
der the name of Fred Allen, has said of Califor- 
nia: ‘It’s a nice place to live in if you’re an 
orange.” 

But California is an even nicer place to live 
in if you sell automobiles. As a matter of fact, 
if you repair fenders, run a filling station, peddle 
windshield wipers, rob motorists, hijack liquor 
trucks—in short, if your business is in any 
way connected with the automobile—then the 
Golden State should be your personal mecca. 

Men who have been failures all their lives 
elsewhere have come to the Pacific Coast 
penniless. They have married or murdered 
anxious widows in Pasadena and Pomona, 
taken the insurance money, gone into the 
garage business, and in a few short years they 
have emerged tycoons, retiring to their groves 
to taste the tangerines Mr. Allen uses for gag 
material. ° 

In addition to being a lot of other things, Cal- 
ifornia is a state which lives by the car. A few 
thousand of its residents annually die by it 
too—but we'll get around to that later. We have 
more automobiles in our paradise by the Pacific, 
more contraptions called automobiles, than any 
other state in or out of the union, including San 
Simeon. 

We boast approximately one auto for every 
three Californians, and that includes our women, 
children, and the Steinbeck characters from 
Oklahoma. At this particular moment, 3,163,- 
376 vehicles are rolling around within our bound- 
aries, and that’s an awful lot of paint and 
pistons, brother —half a million more than effete 
New York, a million more than rugged Illinois, 
a million and a half more than modest Texas. 


Gasoline Paradise 


Actually, one out of every two adults in Cal- 
ifornia owns some kind of car. Several thou- 
sand of these owners have more than one, but 
most of these people are segregated in our Latin 
Quarter, a kind of-Casbah we call Hollywood, 
and we'd just as soon leave them out of this. 
Once you start mentioning their names, they 
become highly insulted because you haven’t run 
their pictures, and the next thing you know, a 
press agent named Sam is ringing you up, in- 
dignantly demanding to know what you've got 
against Lana Turner. You say something corny, 
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like ‘‘ Nothing, Sam. I only wish I had,” and 
before you know it, you're involved in a long 
hassel, and he has threatened to put Louis B. 
Mayer on your trail. So if you don’t mind, we 
won't glamorize this opus with too many Holly- 
wood names. Just remember, however, that 
hard-working girls like Merle Oberon, Joan 
Crawford and Loretta Young have enough 
automobiles to match the various shades of 
Rudy Vallee’s hair. 

Now, offhand, one would think in a state 
literally dirty with autos—199 per mile—that 
there would be a tremendous amount of high- 
ways, particularly when it’s the second largest 
state in the country and occupies more than 
one half of the Pacific Coast line of the United 
States. No such luck! California teems with 
vehicles, but if you suddenly decided to sell 
Fuller brushes and covered every state-controlled 
highway within our boundaries, you would find 
after you finished that you had traveled only 
13,678 miles, a trifling and disappointing sum 
compared to the 40,501 miles of state-supervised 
highways in Pennsylvania, the 47,146 miles of 
similar highways in Virginia, and the 18,426 
miles of state-run highways in little Louisiana. 

Not only that! You would also find, at the 
completion of such a journey, that your ears 


Illustrated by Leonard Lionni 











Every other adult in California owns a car— 
creating a need for more and better policemen. 
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had been talked off. According to traveling 
salesmen who know, California housewives can . 
bend a male ear faster than the housewives in 
any other rival state, this because many of our 
homes are so widely spread and so infrequently 
visited by white men. 

California is trisected by three main high- 
ways, running north and south: U.S. 101, 99 and 
395. After you’ve toured these three, you've 
seen everything, and that’s no Chamber of Com- 
merce talk, either. Take the coastal highway 
101, for example, which snakes its way 990 miles 
along the Pacific from subtropical San Diego to 
near-arctic Oregon. This road has everything: 
the gigantic naval base at San Diego where 
Annapolis admirals still insist the atomic bomb 
is nothing but a public fancy; the swallows at 
San Juan Capistrano who return every spring 
with or without publicity; Laguna Beach, a 
resort at which Bette Davis discovered a one- 
time prize fighter who is now the father of her 
child; Long Beach, where the ocean is occa- 
sionally black with oil; Santa Monica, the sum- 
mer home of Jack Warner, Cary Grant and the 
late Rin-Tin-Tin. And that’s just the first hun- 
dred miles of the coastal run. 


Rubber-Tire Tour 


If you tire of ocean quickly you can turn in- 
land at this point and come to Los Angeles, the 
nation’s worst traffic city; but if it’s all the same 
with you, we'd rather keep going north. 

Fifteen miles out of Santa Monica we come 
to Malibu, which, frankly, is only propaganda 
for more movie stars. From there we advance 
to the more normal city of Ventura, where Erle 
Stanley Gardner, the world’s most prolific 
writer of detective stories, used to practice law. 
In Santa Barbara we get a good look at the 
sixty-five-year-old society dowagers built like 
handball courts, and in San Luis Obispo we 
discover that one mission is very much like 
another. If we're lucky, and our car hasn't 
broken down, we have a glimpse of San Simeon, 
the estate of a feudal lord of modern times, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. 

I could prattle on, extolling Betty Grable and 
the other sites of California—the Shasta- 
Cascade wonderland of emerald lakes, virgin 
forests and rushing trout streams; Mount 
Shasta; the Shasta Dam; Lassen Peak in the 
Sierra Nevadas, the only active volcano in the 
United States. 

I could regale you with stories of U.S. 99, 
California’s oldest (Continued on Page 56) 
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The police hide under trees and camouflage themselves to blend with the foliage. Avoiding them is a leading California sport. 


(Continued from Page 54) road in continuous use, 
a trail blazed by scouts in 1827, and then ex- 
ploited by 100,000 gold rushers twenty-two years 
later. I could tell you about a stretch of Cali- 
fornia land 300 miles long and twenty miles wide 
known as the Gold Country, where money hun- 
gry men once fought and dug and died. More 
than 200 gold mines are still in operation there 
in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada, but they 
are worked now by only a handful of men for 
considerably less than a handful of gold. 

There is much to be told of Death Valley, 

76 feet below sea level and the lowest point in 
the country, of the Mariposa Big Trees, the 
world’s oldest and largest living things, in Yo- 
semite National Park, a park as large as Rhode 
Island. There are endless legends and sites in 
Monterey, thy: capital of California under Spain 
and the center of all military, political and social 
life until the discovery of gold. In a town named 
Sonoma you can see where a Hungarian noble- 
man, Agaston Haraszthy, planted grapevine 
cuttings from~Europe and helped found the 
state’s modern wine-making industry. 

By traveling on these three highways—and 
they’re all paved, California having only 358 
miles of unsurfaced highways—you can see 
everything. All you need is an auto, 


A State That Runs on Gas 


To be honest, and of course the railroads 
and the airlines won't like me, there is no sense 
in your visiting California without having ac- 
cess to some sort of gasoline-powered convey- 
anee. Without a car, you can’t see very much. 
We have more U-drive-its than any other 
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state. The awful truth is that sans auto, you 
are sunk out here unless you want to thumb a 
ride, and even then it won’t do you any good 
unless you’re built like Claudette Colbert. 
However essential a car may be for the happy 
tourist in California, it is an absolute sine qua 
non for the California resident. Double that in 
spades if you happen to live in Los Angeles. 
Here’s a city of 451 square miles, the largest 
municipal area in the world, with no subways, 
too few buses and too antiquated trolleys. Asa 
result it takes longer to negotiate twenty miles 
by bus from Santa Monica to downtown Los 
Angeles than it does to travel by train from New 
York to Philadelphia, a distance of ninety miles. 
For the Pacific workingman who owns noth- 
ing on wheels, life is sheer murder. He must 
arise at 6 o'clock to get to work by 8:30, and 
when he finally arrives home at day’s end, no 
one knows. All this has resulted in California’s 
giving birth to the most tremendous used-car 
industry in the world. When cars, because of 
their condition, cannot be sold in any other 
state, they are transported to California, where 
they. are almost immediately purchased by 
desperate buyers who have no place to live. 
You see, in Southern California the auto is 
not only a means of transportation but a place 
of residence. No figures exist on the subject, but 
it is estimated by housing officials and police 
authorities that there are at least 10,000 fam- 
ilies out here living in cars and broken-down 
trailers. 
Quite naturally, this has given rise to a black 
market in used cars. In fact, our market is so 


black that it even embarrasses the men behind . 
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it. Some months ago when the OPA was still 
living, it decided to do something about the 
situation. The organization sent out several 
agents, loaded with marked money, to determine 
exactly how many outfits in Los Angeles were 
selling used cars above ceiling. In less than 
three hours, seventy-one salesmen were arrested 
on one block, Figueroa Street. This proved 
what everyone already knew. There is no trick 
in finding men who sell cars above ceiling. The 
trick is to find the man who doesn’t. 


A Dubious Honor 


Everyone connected with automobiles—the 
tire retreaders, the parking-lot attendants, the 
garage mechanics—knows that in California, 
cars are not considered luxuries. They are 
neressities, and because they are, we on the 
Pacific Coast are paying through the nose. 
Matter of fact, a good many people out here 
curse the day Henry Ford was born. But the 
swearing is only temporary. By 1948, we have 
been told, the car shortage should be a thing of 
the past. 

By 1948, however, we may not have as many 
car drivers in California as we do now. We kill 
them off at a rate of 300 a month. No fooling! 
We have the worst drivers in the world, ex- 
cepting Latin America, where the chauffeurs are 
uninhibited and use the sidewalks as highways. 

Approximately 3000 persons are killed in 
California automobile accidents every year. We 
lead all the states in this honor, and in some 
really top years we double the high mortality 
rates of such proud lands as Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana. (Continued on Page 116) 
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At Newark airport passengers board the Douglas DC3, Green Goose, Resort Airlines plane, to start the first lap of their trip. 


Beenie enaic n { ul 


You see a lot in these planned trips, 


and you absorb it all later 


by ROSA HARVAN 


Ro MYSELF and the sixteen other passengers, 
the trip was necessarily a pig in a poke. We 
Were all of us off on a holiday experiment, a 
sixteen-day air tour of the U. S. under the wing 
of Resort Airlines. The trip was to be a pack- 
aged vacation, covering conventional spots of 
interest from coast to coast and back, with all 


hotel reservations, meals, amusements, and, 
by implication, worries taken off our hands. 
The group was not startlingly different from 
the cross section a researcher might take from 
any more conventional cruise passenger list. 
There were several couples past middle age, 
the inevitable newlyweds, a few lone wolves of 
both sexes (but not wolves in the conventional 
or hubba-hubba sense) and a couple of lives- 
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of-the-party. Six of us had never flown before. 
Only a handful were air-travel veterans. 

We took off from Newark Airport, New Jer- 
sey, in the Green Goose, a Douglas DC3, with 
varying degrees of happy anticipation or re- 
luctance. One gray-haired man kissed his 
French poodle on the nose and waved an af- 
fectionate good-by to his wife. The airlines 
stewardess moved among us in the cabin be- 
fore the take off reassuring the nervous. It was a 
bright Saturday afternoon, good flying weather. 

Our first lap took us over the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia and on over the North Caro- 


Photographs by the Author 
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Clayton Burwell, vice-president of Resort Air- | Mrs. Charlie Shapiro, passenger, Bobby Bur- Newlywed passengers, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
lines, and his wife reflected with the photog- well and husband, Ted, official of Resort Airlines, Cooper, get a taste of the picturesque just outside 
rapherin a crystal ball at Chattanooga, first stop. all stretch at Oklahoma City Air Terminal. LaFonda Hotel, at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


The honeymooning Coopers, on the second Mr. and Mrs. Cooper saunter through Taos. The floor of the Green Goose becomes a card 
day out, enjoy an unhurried meal in the pleas- This is a long lunch stop including a guided _ table in flight. The Coopers, Mildred Dycus, the 
ant surroundings of LaFonda’s dining room. tour which touches the sights of the old city. | stewardess, and Mrs. Clara Smith play bridge. 


At the Grand Canyon an added attraction The Hollywood stop included a tour of famous 
not in the guidebooks was a group of sight- —motion-picture stars’ homes. This is Mary Pick- 
seeing Shriners. Camera fans traded film shots. ford’s Pickfair, in smart, suburban Beverly Hills. 


The Coopers snatch a snack at the Farmers’ 
Market, in Hollywood. Here you can buy any- 
thing from an avocado salad to a sack suit. 
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The Hollywood Bowl, of course, was a must The air view of San Francisco, especially if you | Passengers get a side trip to the San Carlos 
stop for the expedition. The two-day stay in _ wing your way over the Golden Gate Bridge, is | Borromeo Mission in Carmel, California. This 
Los Angeles was jam-packed with sight-seeing. one of the high spots of seeing the U.S. by air. _ was a short bus ride from the town of Monterey. 





ee ae ae: 


The California coast line gets its share of at- In Yosemite National Park the deer are al- Bus riding from sight to sight took up much 
tention too. Bird Rock, a haunt of coastal § most as tame as household pets. Here passen- _ of the nonflying time. The Yosemite buses have 
seals, was one of the most popularcameratargets. | ger A. L. Konwiser makes mealtime overtures. | removable tops to give travelers a better view. 


Mrs. Charlie Shapiro makes a quick getaway In a Reno, Nevada, gambling house, Mr. and _—- Virginia City was just a short drive from Reno. 
from a fiercely spouting Old Faithful. Yellow- Mrs. Cooper try their luck. The night life here The old ghost mining town is kept alive by con- 
stone National Park was another side tripbybus. seemed to be given largely to games of chance. _ stant transfusions of curious-tourist currency. 
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Mr. Charlie Shapiro hugs himself as he enters the waters of Great 
Salt Lake. Just as you have heard, the water’s so salty you can’t sink. 


lina Great Smokies. It was six hours to the air- 
port in Chattanooga, Tennessee, first stopover. 
On the bus to the Lookout Mountain Hotel, an 
overnight stop, a little man with a grizzled crew 
haircut unburdened himself: “It’s terribly ex- 
citing. This is the first time I’ve ever been out of 
Massachusetts. The first time I’ve ever flown.” 

The second lap was longer—from Chatta- 
nooga to Santa Fe, with a stopover at Oklahoma 
City for lunch. It was then that the passengers 
began to think they were getting their money’s 
worth. State boundaries had been obliterated, 
an air vacation was really getting us someplace. 
On the bus from Santa Fe airport tothe LaFonda 
Hotel we spotted something suspiciously like a 
real cowboy. 

There was a day’s stopover here with a bus 
trip through Santa Fe and another through the 
Rio Grande Canyon to Taos, Lunch (it was 
now Monday) was in Taos. So were picturesque 
Indian pueblo dwellings for the scenic-minded 
and slot machines for more commercial tastes. 

Tuesday morning, at the crack of dawn, we 
left Santa Fe to fly over the Painted Desert, 
headed for the Grand Canyon. We got a perfect 
air view of the canyon and then landed at the 
near-by airport for the inevitable drive through 
the scenery. The canyon, even at ground level, 
lived up to the air view and travel folders. 

Wednesday morning saw us off again early 
for Los Angeles, flying over Boulder Dam and 
Death Valley on our way. We got into Los 
Angeles half a day ahead of schedule (it had to 
be shifted to fit with flying-weather conditions) 
and consequently ahead of our hotel reserva- 
tions. But that difficulty was finally ironed out. 

Los Angeles was a long stay and a welcome 
break in the early-to-rise flying schedule. We 
saw all the obvious things on conducted tours 
and were allowed the second afternoon for in- 
dulging in exploration on our own. 

Next stop, San Francisco. The pace began to 
pick up again. We hit, on the return cross- 
country trip, Yosemite, Reno, Virginia City, 
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Salt Lake City, Yellowstene, Mt. Rushmore, 
the Great Lakes and Niagara Falls. We annihi- 
lated time and often seemed to come close to 
annihilating the pleasures of travel. 

Or did we? It was something to think about 
as the Green Goose came closer and closer back 
to Newark Airport and the end of the trip. 

We had traveled 384 hours. Of that time we 
spent forty hours in the air and what seemed 
innumerable more hours in buses and limousines 
going from airports to hotels and from hotels on 
side trips of diverse scenic splendor. Our 
schedule had been flexible for the weather, but 


Mount Rushmore in the South Dakota Black Hills is the last scenic 
stop. Here are heroic-size heads of historical figures, carved in rock. 


nonetheless rigid for the passenger. There had 
been times when we had been too hurried, times 
when the trip had been dull. 

But, as we were set down in Newark in the 
early evening, almost every passenger was in 
some way reluctant to leave the plane. 

We got out as if we were saying good-by to 
a friend. One elderly man was clutching a 
monumental collection of postcards and folders. 
“Nighttime will be so lonely when I get back 
home,” he said. “It will give me something to 
do for at least three weeks, pasting them into an 
album. And then looking at them...” THE END 


Winging home just 16 days after taking off, the Green Goose passes over Niagara Falls. Most 
passengers, dog-tired though they may be, are satisfied. They’ve seen America once over lightly. 
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Look what we’ve just discovered! SPRING in 


“What a vacation we're going to have this Spring...in Southern 
California! We'll thaw the chill out of our bones at sun-flooded 
desert and beach resorts. We'll wade in wild flowers, eat with chop- 
sticks, dance at night spots till closing time...” 

Yes, Spring in Los Angeles County and all Southern California 
is chock-full of color... sunshine ...and exciting things to do. The 


coupon will bring you scads of ideas for vacation fun. Send it today, 
because now is the time to make plans, 


DANCE YOUR WAY through ‘fabulous night spots where movie 
and radio stars add glamour to exotic settings. Here in the 
entertainment capital you'll find extravagant floor shows, glit- 
pe re pretes ewe by vein a 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, LTD. This advertisement 
sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 


Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 
182 other communities. Copyright 1947 by All-Year Club of Southern California, Lid.—a non-profit community 


organization serving vacationists. THIS IS VICTORY VACATION YEAR. YOU'VE EARNED [T; NOW ENJOY IT! 


restaurants like an adventure in a foreign land. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. F-2 
629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me your free vacation folder: “what TO DO AND 
SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 


Name. 





Street. 





Zone. 
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They do things with cars in Mexican city traffic that sane and skilled horsemen wouldn’t do with a polo pony. 
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BY DAVID DODGE 


An itinerant writer, complete with wife and small child, 


goes through Mexico to Guatemala the hard way 


HE WRITING of How Green Was My Father represents 

a departure for David Dodge, up till now a spinner 
of whodunits, but Mr. Dodge’s life has been a series of 
departures. He has been, at one time or another, a 
bank clerk, a ham actor, a certified public account- 
ant, and an officer in the U..S. Navy. He started his 
Navy hitch in the war just past as a lieutenant, junior 
grade. He came out a lieutenant commander, and de- 
cided that, having had three mystery novels published 
before the war, he would turn his back on accounting. 
The results are a mystery novel just published, It Ain’t 
Hay, and How Green Was My Father, brought to you in 
a prepublication condensation in the pages that follow 





and soon tobe launched as a book by Simon & Schuster. 
Mr. Dodge is thirty-six years old and, as you will learn, 
is married and has one 5-year-old girl child. 

Dodge says his three and a half years in the Navy 
were spent in “sole charge of a desk on Market Street, 
San Francisco, a position of great responsibility.”’ He 
claims to be the two-handed cribbage champion of 
America, says he won the title from Van Cartmell of 
Doubleday. He says he can tear a phone book in two, 
but, “This is a trick, as my wife can do it just as 
well, and she can’t open a bottle of beer without 
help.” Two of his past whodunits are Bullets for the 
Bridegroom and Shear the Black Sheep. 








I 


RINGO, I had heard, wasa corruption of the first 
words of “‘Green grow the rashes, O,” a song 
which the Americans allegedly went around hum- 
ming to themselves while they were stealing bits of 
territory from the Mexicans in the early days, but 
I never expected to be reminded of the “‘green” 
part of it as often as I was in Mexico City. It all 
started one day when we were returning from 
the market place in a libre and we passed this big 
billboard in the Plaza de la ‘Reforma. It was an 
ad for a movie showing in Mexico at the time, a 
picture of a little girl’s pouting face—she looked 
like Picklepuss in the ¢atsup ads—covering the 
whole side of a building. The name of the movie 
was Que Verde Era Mi Padre. Later I learned 
that the word “‘verde” applied to a Mexican 


meant that he was a skirt chaser, but at the time © 


I thought it was a parody of How Green Was My 
Valley and I pretended to be deaf when Kendal, 
my five-year-old daughter, demanded a transla- 
tion and an explanation why the little girl on the 
billboard looked so funny, papa, what’s she mad 
about, papa, what does it say, papa, why won’t 
he tell me what it says, mamma? Her mamma 
told her I was just sullen because of what had 
happened at the market. I had bought a genuine 
hand-woven, hand-dyed, all-wool Indian poncho 
from a peddler there, beating the price down from 
sixty pesos to forty-five in spite of his sobs that 
his poor blind uncle, who made the ponchos for a 
living, would starve to death if he accepted a 
penny less than fifty pesos, and I was carrying 
the poncho over my arm like a captured battle 
flag five minutes later when we passed the place 
where the damn things were being turned out 
wholesale at an asking price of thirty pesos. Elva, 
my tactless wife, shouldn’t have spoken as loud 
a8 she did, because Kendal picked it up and went 


around humming “Pa-pa is a suck-er, pa-pa is a 
suck-er,”’ until I put my foot down. After that it 
was “‘Pa-pa is a hm-hm.,, pa-pa is a hm-hm,” all 
the way home. She would have forgotten it in 
time if the taxi driver hadn’t turned around and 
translated the billboard for her benefit as we 
went by. Elva split her sides laughing. From 
then on I heard it night and day: How Green Was 
My Father. 

We were all the greenest kind of green peas 
when we set out to make a trip from San Francisco 
to Central America. The original plan had been 
to enjoy a leisurely, luxurious boat trip to Guate- 
mala, shipping the family sedan (prewar) along 
so we could tour in style over the magnificent 
roads which, according to the Guatemalan consul, 


, crisscrossed the country like a spiderweb. We 


didn’t know anything else about Guatemala, but 
we picked it as a goal because it was as far as we 
could go with available funds, and we warited to 
travel. I hac been three and a half years in the 
Navy shining the seat of my dress blues in an 
office chair overlooking Market Street while Elva 
kept house out in the fog belt, so a tropical sea 
voyage was going to be a welcome change. We 
were anxious to leave the Navy and ‘see the 
world. 

One day in the spring, when I had racked up 
enough points to get out of uniform, I called a 
friend in the shipping business and asked him 
kindly to arrange passage for man, wife, child, 
Chevrolet and baggage on a nice comfortable 
boat, preferably one with a swimming pool, in a 
week or ten days. It would take us that long to 
get ready, I said, and we didn’t want to rush 
ourselves. 


Illustrated by Gregory d’ Alessio 
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He said we didn’t have to rush. Only one ship- 
ping line was operating a passenger service to 
Guatemala, and that was on freight vessels that 
left San Francisco every couple of months. Each 
vessel accommodated seven or eight passengers, 
and the waiting list stretched back to last No- 
vember. He could arrange space for the car and 
baggage, if we liked, on a vessel leaving in six 
weeks. He would also put us on the list for pas- 
senger reservations, but we weren’t to hold our 
breaths while we waited. Our prospects of accom- 
panying the car were practically nonexistent. 

We talked it over and told him to go ahead. 
Another six weeks of good old San Francisco 
weather probably wouldn’t kill us, and I had a 
friend in the airline business. If worse came to 
worst we could always fly. We put in for the air- 
plane reservations right away, just to be on the 
safe side, and got busy. 

The six weeks went by, brightened by succes- 
sive attacks of chickenpox, measles and mumps 
which Kendal brought home from school. We 
crossed our fingers and timed everything to jell 
at the last minute. It was a beautiful job, too, if 
I do say so myself; the water, lights, gas, tele- 
phone, newspaper and garbage service were all 
to cease simultaneously, furniture packers were 
to arrive the same morning, the car and trunks 
were to be delivered to the dock that afternoon, 
everything was going to click. I even fixed it soa 
fellow Navy man, with fewer points and more 
children than I, could move into the flat with his 
family the following day. We had our passports— 
they weren’t necessary, but they made us feel 
important—Spanish grammars, shots in the arm 
and elsewhere, traveler’s checks, everything. It 
was a masterpiece of organization. The only 
trouble was that both pals laid an egg, and when 
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The Day arrived we had neither boat reserva- 
tions nor plane reservations. 

This we learned at the last minute. I was on 
the phone, begging my friend at the airline to 
stop joking about serious things, when the man 
from the telephone company arrived to shut off 
the service. I shouldered him away and went on 
pleading, but it was no use. A strike was brewing, 
our reservations had been canceled at the last 
minute by somebody higher up, and there was 
nothing my pal could do. In a couple of days, 
maybe—a week—two weeks 

I terminated our friendship and hung up. 

The packers had already taken the furniture 
and were rolling up rugs. In the kitchen a couple 
of stevedores were wrestling with the stove and 
refrigerator. The lights were off, the gas was off, 
the water was going next, the telephone man was 
waiting for me to let go of the receiver, my Navy 
friend and his wife were bustling about calculat- 
ing where their furniture would go, Elva and 
Kendal were out saying good-by to the neighbors, 
oh, happy day! 

I decoyed the telephone man away with a bot- 
tle of beer and called the steamship office. My 
man there said, “‘Even if there were any can- 
cellations, which there aren’t, you’re number 103 
on the list. Are you going to get those trunks and 
the car down here or aren’t you? The ship sails 
at 8 a.m. tomorrow, and I’ve still got to make out 
the documents.” 

“Sail away,” I said. ““I’m taking the car with 
me.” 

““You’re what?” 

“I’m driving it.” 

“To Guatemala?” His voice went up to a 
squeak. 

“Sure. Haven’t you ever heard of the Pan- 
American Highway?” 

“I’ve heard of it. I never heard of anybody 
reaching Guatemala that way, though.” 

“That makes me a pioneer.” 

‘That makes you nuts,” he said. ‘‘Bon voyage. 
Tsk, tsk.” 

Twenty-four hours later we left town, armed 
with travel permits from the Mexican consulate 
and the knowledge that Guatemala lay in a gen- 
eral southerly direction, on the other side of 
Mexico. The car was loaded with all the junk we 
had hoped to send by freight to keep us com- 
fortable during an extended stay: clothes, books, 
blankets, a typewriter, a medicine kit, bottles of 
snake cure, a box containing all of Kendal’s toys 
that we hadn’t been able to filch from her when 
she wasn’t looking, flashlights, vacuum bottles, 
tools, a camera, odds and ends. All we needed was 
a mattress lashed on top and a goat trailing be- 
hind to make us look like a gypsy caravan. I had 
to throw away two good extra tires to make room 
for Kendal and Elva, and if I had known then 
what I do now I would have thrown the family 
away and kept the tires. 





We reached Laredo, Texas, in ten days. At 
Laredo we lay over a day preparing for the 
jump-off. I had the car greased and its garters 
tightened all around, changed some traveler’s 
checks into Mexican currency, and went to the 
AAA for a Mexican automobile-insurance policy 
(the U.S. variety doesn’t extend beyond the 
border) and a road map. They didn’t have road 
maps, since there was only one road that could 
possibly be followed south, but they gave me a 
very useful card showing the distances between 
the larger towns on the highway and the nature 
of available accommodations at the various stops; 
hotels, restaurants, auto courts and such. They 
also suggested that I buy a water tank, because 
Mexican drinking water wasn’t reliable. There 
would be plenty of good beer, of course, but 
a steady diet of beer wouldn’t do for Kendal. 
We got a five-gallon tank at an Army salvage 
store and wedged it in with the rest of the junk 
in the back seat. (Anybody who has ideas about 
traveling through Mexico with things lashed on 
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the outside of a car might as well throw the things 
away before starting. They get pinched.) We 
also bought a case of canned milk. This I talked 
out of a Southern gentleman who wasn’t supposed 
to sell it in case lots but who let me have it be- 
cause if that little lady needed milk— Kendal was 
looking wistful, according to instructions—she 
was going to have milk, by Golly. He gave it to 
me for $4.75, five cents under retail value for the 
case, but that was only what accountants call 
prime cost. Secondary, tertiary and quaternary 
costs came later. 


WE crossed the International Bridge next 
morning, car polished and shining, tires full of 
good old Texas air, plenty of gas, water tank 
sloshing away in the back seat, passport, per- 
mits, insurance policies and other documents 
bulging every pocket, and the case of milk, for 
lack of other space, beside me in the front seat 
with Kendal sitting on top. At the U.S. end of the 
bridge a man in uniform stopped us. ‘‘Where ya 
headed?” 

I thought it was a silly question, but I said, 
** Mexico,” and reached for my bundle of papers. 
He waved them aside. 

“What for?” 

““We want to get to Guatemala. We tried to go 
by boat, and then by plane, but ——” 

“This your car?” 

“Yes. That is, I think so.” 

He had me rattled. I reached for my docu- 
ments again, but somebody behind me began to 
honk his horn. The man in uniform said, “‘Okay,” 
waved us along. We bumped on over the bridge. 

“*See how easy it is?” I said to Elva. “‘Guate- 
mala, here we come!.” 

“We aren’t there yet,” she said. 

We weren’t, either, not by a hell of a long shot. 
We almost weren’t even in Mexico. 

The trouble all started because we had a pass- 
port. I had been told that both the Mexican and 
Guatemalan governments would be satisfied with 
tourist cards, which cost only a few dollars at the 
consulates and would permit us to remain six 
months in either country, but I liked the idea of 
carrying a passport with a group picture of the 
three of us huddled together like a bunch of 
oysters on a rock and a stirring greeting from the 
Secretary of State requesting “all whom it may 
concern to permit safely and freely to pass, and 
in case of need to give all lawful aid and protec- 
tion to” the Dodge family. It was the beautiful 
prose that sold me. If there had been one little 
split infinitive in the message I wouldn’t have 
got the passport, and we wouldn’t have had to 
sweat jelly beans all one morning trying safely 
and freely to pass the first hurdle. 

We hit the bottleneck when we produced our 
travel permits at the border. I had told the 
Mexican consul who issued them in San Francisco 
that we were just passing through his country 
on the way south, and had shown him our pass- 
port with the Guatemalan visa. He had given us 
transmigrante cards, allowing us thirty days in- 
stead of the six months we would have got if I 
had simply told him we were tourists. I didn’t 
care about that so much, because thirty days was 
more than enough time (I thought) to take us 
through Mexico. But when we, with our beauti- 
ful passport, bogged down at customs while a 
whole stream of people with shabby old tourist 
cards scooted by, we knew something was wrong. 

Six Mexican customs officials went into con- 
ference over us at the bridgehead. Half were on 
our side, I think, and the others against us. I 
wasn’t sure, because my Spanish was still in the 
present-indicative stage and they were all talking 
fast in the future-imperfect subjunctive. Any- 
way, it was easy to see that our side lost. 

I drove around the corner of the customs shed 
and parked. The weather was scorching, and the 
inside of the car was getting uncomfortably 
warm. Kendal said. “I’m tired of this place. 
Let’s go home.” 
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“Get out and play for a while, sweetie pie. 
Papa and mamma want to talk.” 

“I don’t want to play.” 

“You need exercise. Go skip rope.” 

“I don’t want to skip rope. I want to go home 
to San Francisco.” 

“Get ot and have fun,” I said, through 
clenched teeth. She got out, dragging her skip 
rope as if it were a ball and chain. 

Elva said, ‘‘What do we do now?” 

“I don’t know. They seem to think we’re un- 
desirable aliens.” 

“Are you sure you know what they were talk- 
ing about?” 

“Certainly I know what they were talking 
about. Do you think I don’t understand elemen- 


Before we could go on from there, Kendal 
yelled. The skip rope had thrown her, and she 
was on the ground. A Mexican in a business suit 
and an enormous panama reached her before I 
did, and was dusting her off when I got there. 

“Four of my own,” he said in English. ‘One 
yelling all the time, three resting. Better you 
skip rope over there, chula.” 

I thanked him, and we talked for a minute 
about kids and how hot the weather was. He 
gave me his card. 

They all give you cards in Latin America, even 
street-car conductors. It’s a habit that ought to 
be cultivated in the United States. When you’re 
introduced to somebody in San Francisco or New 
York, half the time the introducer has a mouthful 
of marbles and mumbles a name that sounds like 
Rhubarb, which you forget immediately anyway. 
In Mexico you are handed a card with the name 
and the man’s business connections set down in 
black and white. The one I got that morning in 
Nuevo Laredo introduced Sr. Policarpo Natareno 
Gamboa. His business was garantias, seguridades 
y fianzas. 

I latched on to his arm before he could get 
away. 

The fianza turned out to be a security bond, 
which the customs officials were demanding be- 
fore they would let the car into the country. 
None of the people with tourist cards had to put 
up anything, but we, as transmigrantes, were pre- 
sumably going to sell our automobile in Mexico 
and duck out without paying duty, which would 
amount to about a hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars. We could either put up that much money 
ourselves and take a chance on recovering it from 
the authorities when we left the country with the 
car, or pay the premium on a bond guaranteeing 
the duty in the event the car was sold. Policarpo 
recommended that we pay the bond premium, 
eighty pesos. Getting money back from the 
authorities was a lifetime job in Mexico. 


E:cury pesos was about sixteen dollars. I 
hadn’t figured on a sixteen-dollar bite just to take 
the car through Mexico, but there was nothing to 
be done about it unless I wanted to risk a hundred 
and seventy-five, and I didn’t. Policarpo climbed 
into the car with us and we drove to his office, 
where he made out the bond on a long form con- 
taining yards of Spanish boiler plate in fine print. 
I thought we were in the clear when Policarpo 
handed me the bond, collected the eighty pesos, 
and we shook hands all around, but there was 
more to come. 

““We go to the main customhouse now,” he 
said. “‘They count your tires and bumpers and 
things and make you out a paper.” 

“*Why do they count our tires and bumpers and 
things?” Elva said. 

“So you don’t sell them before you leave the 
country.” 

““Why would we sell our bumpers?” 

He shrugged apologetically. “They do things 
that way here. I am sorry.” 

We found the customhouse down by the plaza, 
but the man who counted tires and bumpers and 
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things was busy. Policarpo scouted around while 
we waited in the car—it was getting hotter by 
the minute—and came back to report that every- 
thing was fine. The customhouse would close in 
half an hour for the usual three-hour lunch 
period, but after that we would be first in line, or 
maybe second. 

I said, ‘“‘We don’t want to spend the day here. 
Isn’t there somebody else around who can count 
five tires and two bumpers?” ; 

“No, sir: The one man only, and many papers. 
It is a difficult business.” 

“Isn’t there any way wé can get it done before 
lunch?” 

“Perhaps. We could try la mordida, if you like 
to spend the money.” 

*What’s that?” 

“Old Mexican custom. Give me—let’s see” — 
he muttered to himself in Spanish—‘“‘thirty 
pesos. That should be enough.” 

We wanted to get started that day, so I gave 
him the money and went along to see how la 
mordida worked, while Elva and Kendal looked 
around for something cool to drink. 

The customhouse was a big barn of a place with 
a hundred and fifty officials buzzing around in 
their shirt sleeves and another hundred and fifty 
people standing in lines here and there, not mov- 
ing very fast. The waiting lines didn’t bother 
Policarpo. He shucked off his coat and hat, gave 
them to me to hold, stuck a pencil behind his ear, 
and joined the officials. 

The thirty pesos I had given him were in small 
bills, ones and fives. He spread them around 
thinner than butter in an orphan asylum. The 
first man he approached got a peso, I should 
judge, and a civil greeting, and Policarpo was 
passed in behind a kind of a fence to a second 
man sitting at a desk at the head of one of the 
lines. This one was about a five-peso man, be- 
cause he gave Policarpo a sheaf of papers and 
turned him over to a stenographer, who made out 
the papers in septuplicate for a peso. That took 
about five minutes. Policarpo carried the papers 
into a private office after that—I’d say ten pesos 
worth—and came out looking hot but happy. 

There was a long waiting list in front of the 
desk of the last man. They had Policarpo spotted, 
too, in spite of his shirt sleeves, and they cursed 
him as he sidetracked the line and went up to the 
desk to present his papers. The official didn’t 
even look at them. Policarpo tried again, this 
time with a bill folded inside the documents. The 
man at the desk did sleight-of-hand with the bill 
and explained, as I could gather from the ges- 
tures, that he was eager to co-operate but any- 
body could see that it was out of the question. 

Policarpo really got down on the mat then, 
working for a finishing grip. I wasn’t near enough 
to catch any of the conversation, but the gestures 
were plain enough. I was a friend of the President 
of Mexico, my wife and child were sick, I would 
lose a million dollars if I didn’t get to Mexico 
City forthwith, it was a hell of a way to treat a 
visitor to the Republic, it would take one minute, 
por Dios. As a clincher, Policarpo put his right 
hand on his heart and waved his left, fluttering 
the last of the thirty pesos. The man at the desk 
jumped to his feet, and the waiting line cursed 
them both as they went out. I slunk along after 
them, feeling corrupt. 


I satve my conscience by remembering how 
short a time the line was kept waiting on my 
account. The car was right across the street, and 
the tire-bumper count was made from the door- 
way of the custom house. Five tires, yes—pre- 
sumably one inside the trunk, verdad? Check. 
Two bumpers, both in sight. A radio? Fine. 
The official scribbled on Policarpo’s document, 
shook my hgnd—the right—shook Policarpo’s 
hand—the itt —and went back to his desk. 
Elva and Kendal were sitting under a tree in 
the plaza drinking Cokes when we got back to 
the car. Elva was wearing one of those three- 


piece things that is decent when you wear all 
three pieces, but she hadn’t put on the skirt when 
she got out of the car and she was getting a lot 
of attention from the paisanos in the plaza, who 
hadn’t seen that many legs in a long time. Elva 
didn’t give a damn. It was too hot. Besides, she 
knew there was nothing the matter with her legs. 

She said, “Are we in?” 

Policarpo said, ““Everything is fine, madam. 
Now we return to the frontier.” 

I said, “‘What for?” 
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Elva was happy with her skirtless 
getup. She knew her legs were O.K. 


“You have to pass through customs.” 

*“For heaven’s sake,” Elva said. ‘‘What have 
we been passing through all morning?” 

Policarpo smiled at her. “‘Do you ever go to 
prize fights, madam?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Then you will understand me when I say we 
have just finished with the preliminary at- 
tractions, The main feature is about to com- 
mence.”’ iI 


8 A MATTER OF FACT, Policarpo was kidding us. 
The main bout was over, and all we had left 
to worry about was the windup. With Poli- 
carpo’s assistance—which was volunteered, I 
think, largely because he had taken a fancy to 
Kendal—and the help of a thin layer of mordida 
spread around the customs shed, we got away 
from the frontier in fifteen or twenty minutes and 
were on our way. 

The road south was wonderful. It was only a 
two-lane highway, but it was macadamized, in 
fine repair, and straight as a string for long 
stretches. The speed limit, according to occa- 
sional road signs, was 80 kilémetros por hora. That 
tossed us temporarily, but Elva had one of those 
memorandum books with a lot of useless informa- 
tion printed in the back, like how many inches 
make a meter and 7 equals 3.1416 + and all that 
stuff that no one ever has any use for, ordinarily. 
The memorandum book turned out to be the 
most valuable piece of literature we had brought 
along. We worked out formula A for quick action 
with road signs: 54 of kilémetros = miles, when 
you have an easy figure like eighty to work with, 
or multiply the kilémetros by .6 and drop a decimal 
if the arithmetic is too complicated and you just 
want a rough shot at it. We could probably have 
traveled twice as fast as the legal fifty miles an 
hour if we had wanted to, because the only traffic 
checks along the way were occasional customs- 
inspection stations. These brought us to jarring 
and uncomfortable halts all because of that 
damn case of canned milk. 
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As it was explained to us later, you can take 
certain things across the border from the United 
States duty free, providing they are used or eaten 
or driven or drunk or otherwise consumed within 
a radius of such-and-such a number of kilémetros 
from Nuevo Laredo. To make sure that the im- 
ports are not, in fact, used or eaten or driven or 
drunk or otherwise consumed outside of that 
radius, there is a customs-inspection station on 
the road the proper number of kilémetros from 
the border. Then, for some reason which may not 
have anything to do with the honesty of the 
officials at the first inspection station, there is 
another inspection station a few kilémetros far- 
ther on, and | think there were others after that. 
(’m not sure. All I remember is that we spent the 
whole afternoon repurchasing the canned milk 
from customs officials. 

What had happened was that, by sheer acci- 
dent, we hadn’t paid duty on the milk at the 
border. It really was accidental. Kendal was 
sitting on the box in the front seat when we un- 
loaded our other stuff for inspection in the cus- 
toms shed, and nobody had thought about it. 
The officials didn’t even look into the car; Poli- 
carpo had already mordida’d them for us, and all 
they did was ask a few questions before slapping 
stickers on our bags. I could have smuggled a 
hundred pounds of opium through in that box if 
{’'d wanted to. But by the time we reached the 
first roadside inspection station, Kendal had got 
tired of looking at the scenery and had crawled 
into the back seat with Elva to mess around with 


color crayons. The first thing the inspectors saw . 


when they looked into the car was the case of 
milk on the front seat. Where was the duty receipt? 

I tried to distract them with the passport, 
transmigrante cards, insurance policy, the fianza, 
our copy of the official tire-bumper count, my 
Navy discharge, and other documents, as well as 
by opening the rear trunk and showing them all 
the nice stickers on our baggage. They said yes, 
yes, everything was peachy, but did we have a 
receipt for the duty on the milk or didn’t we? 

I said I guessed we didn’t. 

They looked at each other—there were two of 
them—and said “‘ Ah.” 

I said all right, we would pay the duty there if 
they would give us a receipt. 

They were terribly sorry, but they were fresh 
out of receipts. Anyway, the duty should have 
been paid at the border. Since we had smuggled 
it in, the milk was contraband and would have 
to be confiscated, unless, of course ——— 

They eyed me politely. 

{t cost us ten pesos, which was probably more 
than the duty. We might have got off for less, 
but all I had in my pocket was five-peso notes 
and there were two hands to press in parting. 
They didn’t warn us about the next inspection 
station, either, and we didn’t see it coming until 
it was too late to jettison the milk in the sage- 
brush. That was another ten-peso bite. By then 
we had so much invested in the milk we couldn’t 
afford to throw it away, and had to stay with it 
like a poker player who already has so much 
money in the pot that he has to go on calling 
bets with a losing hand. All in all, the milk came 
to about twenty-five cents a can. 


We had had a full day when we reached Mon- 
terrey, 146 miles south of the border. We had 
hoped to get as far as Linares or Ciudad Victoria, 
small towns farther on, but our AAA card said 
there were good hotels and auto courts in Mon- 
terrey, and it was getting dark. We turned into 
the first auto court we saw on the outskirts. 

It was a beautiful place. There were thirty or 
forty detached cabins spread around a walled 
garden the size of a ball park, with a big swim- 
ming pool right in the middle of the central lawn. 
All this was screened from the road by a gas sta- 
tion, a restaurant, and other buildings, one of 
which was the oficina. We drove around in back 
of the oficina and honked the horn. 
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A well-dressed Mexican came out of the oficina. 
There was a sort of porch there, with two or 
three steps leading down to the driveway where 
we were. The man beamed at us, stepped off the 
porch, missed the top step, tripped on the second 
step, stumbled the rest of the way, and slammed 
into the car, knocking a very beery breath out of 
himself but still beaming. 

“Aha, tourists,” he said, in a kind of English. 
He was happily drunk, which made his tongue 
thick, and on top of that he had a strange funny- 
paper broad-A accent, so it’s impossible to put it 
down the way he really said it. ““You wish a 
cahbin?” 

“Yes, we do. If you have one.” 

“Thousands.” He waved his arm, holding on 
to the door handle for support. “‘Come in, come 
in. The estahblishment is yours.” 

We all went into the oficina, which was empty. 
The happy drunk didn’t notice Kendal until we 
got inside. When he did, he made a sudden lunge 
and grabbed her up off the floor. 

“Aha, I lahv American girls.” He gave her a 
big, beery kiss, at which she winced and looked 
at Elva to see if it would be all right to bite the 
gentleman. Elva wasn’t sure. 

‘Aha, the beautiful American girls! Today we 
hahv here a big party, a wedding, and I dahnced 
with the American girls. Sahtch dahncing!” He 
swung Kendal around a couple of times until he 
lost his balance and had to let her go. “‘I lahv 
dahncing.” 

**We love dancing, too,”’ Elva said. “‘ But we’re 
tired right now, and we’d like a cabin, please.” 

**Certainly. Let me see, now. First, the reg- 
istration.” 


He moused around the office for a while, knock- 
ing things over, and found the register. As nomi- 
nal head of the family I did the registering, fill- 
ing in asheet of paper that called for my name, 
address, age, business, weight, nationality, license 
number, married or single and other information, 
including the number in the party. When I 
got to that column, the happy drunk, who was 
leaning over my shoulder, whispered hoarsely, 
“One.” 

““What?” 

““One person. Nice big room, lots of beds, one 
person seven pesos, two persons twelve pesos, 
three persons fifteen pesos. Too mahtch.” 

““But we want two rooms.” 

ee Why? ” 

“One room for us, one for the girl.” 

He shook his head doggedly. “One room is 
enahf. Cheaper.” 

Mamma said, “‘Don’t you have a two-room 
cabin?” 

“Certainly. Two rooms, three rooms, fifty 
rooms. One room is cheaper.” 

I thought we would have to twist his arm be- 
fore he gave in, but we finally got a two-room 
cabin. He himself wrote ‘‘2”’ in the column for the 
number of persons in the party, and we saw no 
reason to put up any more of a fight if he insisted 
on falsifying his own records in our favor. He 
found a key for us, after knocking an inkwell 
over, escorted us to our cabin, carried in our bags, 
kissed Kendal again (he looked hopefully at 
Elva, too, but she put the evil eye on him), 
and went away practicing dahnce steps when 
we finally pushed him out. 

Elva said, “Strange character.” 

- Kendal said, ‘He smells like papa does when 
he comes home late at night and bumps into the 
furniture.” 

I said, “‘ Yes, indeed.” 

Fifteen minutes later another man, cold sober 
and with an unfriendly expression, knocked on 
the door and wanted to know how many were in 
our party. Since he could see three of us from the 
doorway, I said “‘Three.” I knew immediately 
that he was the boss and that we were in hot 
water, so I ‘added hopefully, ““That is, two, 
really—and the child. The other man said two.” 
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“Ah, that pig again!” he snarled. “I will kill 
him! I will call the police!” 

“*Doesn’t he—uh—work for you?” 

““Work for me?” The bitter-faced man glared. 
“I don’t even know him.” 

We never did get the straight of it. I think the 
happy drunk must have been a hang-over from 
the wedding party of the afternoon, playing 
house when the proprietor’s back was turned. 
Anyway, we didn’t see him again, and we had to 
pay three full fares when we left. 

We had friends in Mexico City, to whom we 
had wired from Laredo, who were expecting us 
to make the trip from the border in three days. 
Tommy, the master of the house, was another 
Bay area resident who had had all he wanted of 
the fog, and he had made sure of escaping it by 
moving clear to Mexico. He was in San Francisco 
on business when we left, and had extended the 
invitation there. He promised to hurry down to 
Mexico City by plane to welcome us. If he 
didn’t arrive in time (he didn’t; nobody ever ar- 
rives in time in Mexico), his wife, Betty, would 
keep the lamp burning in the window for us. We 
were in a hurry to get there because the reading 
of Peter Rabbit was wearing out—not on Kendal 
who would just as soon have heard the same old 
story another thousand times, but on Elva and me. 
We retched every time we thought about rabbits. 
Betty had two small sons whom we were counting 
on to substitute for Flopsy, Mopsy, and so forth 
for entertainment while we stocked up on new 
picture books. We got up early in the morning, 
packed, ate a quick breakfast, paid our bill, and 
drove to the gasolinera at the entrance of the 
auto court to fill our gas tank. Shortly afterward 
we drove back to our cabin, unpacked, and sat 
down with our hands folded for a stay that lasted 
three days, during which time there wasn’t a pint 
of gasoline to be had in all of Monterrey. 


iil 


T TOOK KENDAL to strike up acquaintance with a 
knowing American tourist who steered us to an 
out-of-the-way gas market (possibly black, but 
so helpful) on the third day. Our tank happily 
filled, we started off in the afternoon. The canned 
milk still wouldn’t fit anywhere except on the 
front seat, and we were prepared to swear that 
we had bought it in Monterrey if we ran into any 
further banditry along the way, but there were no 
more customs stations. The highway was still the 
same macadam speedway as before. The road 
wasn’t marked with big clear signs the way roads 
are in the States, but there were occasional mile- 
posts showing distances from Mexico City in 
kilémetros, and staying on the highway was much 
easier than getting off. Side roads were usually 
no more than dusty mule paths leading off into 
the desert. Sometimes the side road didn’t exist 
at all, and then there would be a wooden post at 
the edge of the highway pointing to a village 
which lay so-and-so many kilémetros off in that 
direction beyond a sea of sagebrush a caterpillar 
tractor wouldn’t have been able to buck. 
Ciudad Victoria, our first stop, was a big 


place, four or five blocks long, built around a . 


central plaza like every other town, village and 
city in Mexico, however large or small. The Mex- 
ican plaza is another institution that ought to be 
adopted in the States; it gives the citizenry a 
breathing space of some kind right in the center 


of things, a plot of grass, a few trees, benches to - 


rest on, usually a bandstand where you can loaf 
around with your girl on a warm night and listen 
to the local boys beat out what the Mexicans 
call buigi wiigi. It was warm there that evening, 
and the band was limbering up with a few hot 
licks when we passed, but we went through town 
and climbed a hill a mile beyond to an auto court 
to which we had been directed at the gasolinera. 

Victoria is only a few miles north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, right where the brushy desert 
country begins to turn moist and tropical. We 
could smell the difference in the air when we got 
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out of the car at the auto court on top of the 
hill. It was a wet, green smell like a conserva- 
tory, not good and not bad, just different. 
Kendal said it smelled like lizards, but I think 
she was getting a noseful of the odor of a row of 
beautiful trees covered with flaming red blos- 
soms which shaded the auto court. They did 
smell like lizards. They were called, as well as | 
can spell the name by ear, trambullén. That’s 
what the boy who came to show us a cabin told 
Elva. He said he thought they were something 
like poinciana. Did she know poinciana? 


Exva said no, she didn’t know poinciana, but 
she thought his English was good. He was about 
seventeen and clearly proud of his English, which 
was excellent, not always accented on the proper 
syllables but grammatically much sounder than 
our own. Elva asked him if he had been edu- 
cated in the States. 

““No, mam. I learned the language here.” 

“In Mexico?” 

“Here in the auto court.” 

“You mean here in Ciudad Victoria?” 

*“No, mam, I mean here in the auto court. 
I have some books, I talk with the tourists, I 
listen to the radio, I read newspapers when I can 
get them, I study all the time. Someday I will— 
shall—be able to speak well enough to get a job 
with an American company, and then I will— 
shall—will go to the United States. Is it correct 
to say ‘shall’ or ‘will’ in that case, mam?” 

Elva mumbled, “* ‘ Will,’ I think. I’m not sure.” 

“T shall look it up in my book. Thank you, 
mam. ” 

He went away to get our bags. Elva said 
moodily, “‘Isn’t that awful?” 

“Isn’t what awful?” 

“That little pipsqueak learning English all by 
himself way out here a million miles from no- 
where in an auto court, and I still don’t know a 
Spanish subjunctive from a present participle. I 
ought to be ashamed of myself.” 

I said, ‘‘That’s right,” not wanting to argue. 

““Look who’s talking,” she sneered at me. 
“You have to wave your arms like a windmill 
even to order scrambled eggs. If they tied your 
hands you’d starve to death.” 

“I would not.” 

“You would too.” 

“TI would not. I speak pretty good Spanish.” 

“All right, we’re out of matches. Let’s see you 
ask the boy to bring us a box. Keep your hands 
in your pockets.” 

I got a bad break, that’s all. Matches are 
cerillas in Mexico—waxies—and not fésforos, as 
they are in the hotter countries where wax would 
melt. I distinctly remember saying cerillas, too, 


‘ but the boy came back with a clothes brush, a 


cepillo. Elva went yak-yak-yak about it for hours. 

The next day we made an easy jump to Tamaz- 
unchale (pronounced Thomas-and-Charlie) with 
no trouble at all; gas all along the way, a fine 
lunch at a town called Valles, and plenty of ice- 
cold beer. Poor Kendal was drinking canned 
milk mixed with tepid water from the tank and 
not liking it at all, but we told her it was good 
for her and I even took a sip of the horrible stuff 
myself to show her how nice it tasted. 

We were really in the tropics by afternoon. It 
got muggier every hour that we drove, but the 
change in scenery more than made up for the in- 
creasing heat. : 

Tamazunchale of the beautiful name turned 
out to be an Indian town on a river at the foot of 
the long climb that leads up to the 7000-foot 
plateau surrounding Mexico City. It was as hot 
and humid as a barber’s towel. There was an 
auto-court gas-station combination on the near 
bank of the river, but it was built of drab concrete 
and looked uncomfortably hot. We went across a 
high bridge spanning the river anf on through 
town. There was nothing more promising there, 
so we turned reluctantly back to the first place, 


expecting to put in a bad night. 
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The front of the auto court had fooled us. In- 
side the concrete walis, which were thick enough 
to keep out some of the heat, were rooms with 
shower baths and electric fans, a cool restaurant, 
a bar stocked with everything a thirsty traveler 

might want, and plenty of ice. All of this oasis 
was surrounded by banana palms, papaya trees 
and bougainvillea. There was even an orchid 

wing on a tree under our window. It was only 
a shabby yellow thing with moth-eaten edges, 
but I picked it for Elva, just the same. I had 
promised her furs and orchids when I married 
her, and I knew she wouldn’t demand any furs in 
that town. 

Elva got talkative later on that evening, as the 

result of about five bottles of Mexican beer. We 
put Kendal to bed, after the usual arguments, 
and sat under a banana palm outside her window 
waiting for her to shut up and go to sleep. It was 
a beautiful warm tropical evening, the beer was 
cold and tangy, the moon was full. Everything 
was peaceful and romantic. After we had sat 
there for a while, swigging beer and holding hands, 
Elva murmured dreamily ‘i Yo amo a usted!” 

The general idea, of course, was that she was 
crazy about me, but it would have made any 
Spanish scholar wince to hear it put like that. I 
said, “You use the second person, or familiar, 
address when you tell somebody you love him. 
The correct phrase is, ‘Yo te amo.” 

Nothing happened for some time. Then she 
took her hand away. ‘‘ Where did you learn that?” 

“Learn what?” 

“How to say ‘I love you’ so smoothly.” 

“I don’t know. Out of the book, I guess. 
Why? ” 

“I just think it’s funny that somebody who 
can’t even order a box of matches can be so glib 
about saying ‘I love you.’ You never practiced 
it on me that I remember.” 

“I never practiced it on anybody.” 

“I suppose you just learned that particular 
phrase better than any other in the book.” 

“Listen,” I said. ‘‘ You’re full of beer. Let’s 
not eres. 

“T am not full of beer. And I want to know.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” Kendal said, sticking 
her head through the window behind us. ‘Stop 
shouting. I’m trying to go to sleep.” 

“I’m not shouting!” I shouted. “I was just 
explaining to your mamma how to say “I love 
you’ in Spanish and she —— 

“Don’t you yell at my child!” Elva screamed. 

“T’ll yell at her if I feel like it!” 

“You will not!” 

“Quiet! ’? Kendal roared. 


Tuey sent a mozo out to shush us, on behalf of 
the other guests in the auto court, and we all went 
to bed in grim silence. I still can’t say “I love 
you” in Spanish without getting sore about it. 

We were on speaking terms again the next 
morning when we tanked up and tackled the 
climb. The road went up steadily, but it was an 
engineering miracle, high gear all the way. There 
were more of the up-and-down banana planta- 
tions, and long winding grades along cliffs that 
dropped thousands of feet away to the river be- 
low. In a few hours we were above the rain 
forest, in pines and cedars. Above was more open 
country, hot and dry, but a great improvement 
over the humidity of the lowlands. 

There was a gasolinera open at a place called 
Zimap4n, which we reached about noon, high in 
the mountains halfway between Tamazunchale 
and Mexico City. It was a sunbaked, bare little 
place, miles from anywhere, in the middle of a 
semidesert where the only evidences of civiliza- 
tion were cattle fences constructed from straight 
stems of organ cactus stuck side by side in the 
ground like palings and allowed to take root. We 
were hungry, but not too hopeful of getting much 
in the way of lunch. Our AAA card said, in re- 
gard to Zimapdn, simply ‘‘Hotel.’’ We asked 
questions at the gasolinera. 


The man said yes, there was a hotel. He 
pointed to a kind of a stone blockhouse rearing 
up behind a high wall: They served food inside, 
he thought. He wasn’t quite sure about it. We 
went to the hotel with misgivings. 

Whatever can be said about motor travel south 
of Mexico City—and I have a number of thi 
to say about it later, all nasty—probably no high- 
way in the world offers better or more surprising 
accommodations to the tourist than the road 
from Laredo to Mexico City. The Mexicans are 
frankly after tourist trade, and they lay it on the 
line all along the way to bring the trade in. That 
hotel, stuck away in a little mountain village and 
depending entirely on tourists for business, was 
an example. We drove in through a gateway in 
the wall and almost belly-flopped the car into a 
tremendous swimming pool full of cobalt-blue 
water. The color was partly from the tile with 
which the pool was lined and partly a reflection 





Kendal, on ie box of canned milk, 
was the smallest smuggler in Mexico. 


of the absolutely clear sky. A flagged patio around 
the pool, near which we parked, became a terrace 
in front of a big, shadowy, stone-pillared dining 
room, which we entered to find tables covered 
with spotless linen, gleaming glassware and shin- 
ing silver. It was as cool asatomb. At the far 
end of the room French doors opened on another 
and smaller patio, this one a grass plot surround- 
ing a fountain where a carved-stone naiad poured 
sparkling water from her jug. The only sound 
was the tinkle of water in the fountain. 

We knew it wasn’t real, but we sat down at a 
table. Bingo! There stood a waiter in starched 
white. Even his cuffs were clean. We suggested 
that maybe he could bring us a sandwich, and 
perhaps a bottle of pop for the little girl. He said 
certainly he could bring us a sandwich: chicken, 


ham, corned beef, roast beef, tomato-and-bacon, - 


lettuce-and-mayonnaise, peanut-butter-and-jelly 
or deviled egg, on rye, white or whole wheat 
bread, plain or toasted. Perhaps instead of a 
sandwich we would prefer the five course comida 
corrida, or short orders: hamburger, ham and 
eggs, bacon and eggs, sausage and eggs, omelets, 
steaks, chops and fried potatoes. We could also 
have our choice of milk, buttermilk, tea or coffee, 
wine, beer, lemonade, limeade, and Coca-Cola on 
ice, not to mention bottled mineral water. 
Would we like to look at the Mexico City 
newspapers while we waited, or would we pre- 
fer to enjoy a cocktail in the patio by the foun- 
tain? 

We enjoyed a cocktail in the patio by the 
fountain. We also enjoyed the lunch, which cost 
less than it would have at the Palace in San 
Francisco, and an exploratory tour we took of the 
hotel afterward. Part of it, the ground level, was 
a hundred and fifty years old, the remains of a 
silver smelter dating from Spanish colonial days. 
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The upper floors were new, clean, modern, airy 
and excellently furnished, and a wing was being 
added to take care of the influx of tourist trade 
that was expected in the fall and winter. There 
must have been a hot spring attached, too, because 
another wing, which ran alongside the swimming 
pool, was full of little cubicles the size of tele- 
phone booths, each marked BaNo. Probably 
the guests boiled themselves there for fifteen 
minutes and then ran out and jumped into the 
pool. Only the fact that we were four days over- 
due in Mexico City kept us from staying on to 
investigate further. I still wonder if maybe the 
whole thing wasn’t done with mirrors. 

There was a little more climbing after Zima- 
pan. We went up to 8500 feet at fifty miles an 
hour, dropped a thousand feet, and came into 
Mexico City in a blinding thunderstorm that 
boomed and flickered and poured around us for 
ten minutes and then disappeared without a 
trace. At the entrance to the city a polite English- 
speaking cop flagged us down. 

I had dragged Kendal up into the front seat 
to sit on the case of milk. She wasn’t happy 
about it, because the two or three cans she had 
consumed had left an uncomfortable hole, but she 
did what she was told. The cop put his head 
through the window and said, “‘ Hello. Tourists?” 

ec Yep.” 

“Papers, please?” 

While I was getting them out, he winked at 
Kendal. “Hello there, sis. Having a nice trip?” 

““Uh-huh. These old milk cans hurt my bottom, 
though.” 

Kendal little knew how close she came to get- 
‘ting her bottom really hurt with that remark. 
But the cop only grinned and said, ‘‘Canned milk 
is good for little girls in Mexico” as he took the 
papers. He looked them over and handed them 
back, touching his cap. ““Okay. Where do you 
want to go?” 

“Coyoacan.” I[t was the suburb where Tommy 
and Betty lived. 

““That’s on the other side of town. Do you 
know Mexico City?” 

“No. But I’ve got a map.” 

“I suggest that you let me give you a driver.” 
He nodded toward a group of men sitting by a 
fountain near by. “Just for your first experience. 
It’ll cost you ten pesos, but it’ll be worth it. They 
all speak English too.” 

“I made it here from California without trou- 
ble. Why do I need a driver to chauffeur me 
across town?” 

“You'll see. Take my word for it, mister.” 

I accepted the offer finally because I thought it 
was a refined form of mordida, and that the driver 
would turn out to be the cop’s brother who lived 
in Coyoacan and wanted a ride home. For those 
suspicious thoughts I here offer apologies to the 
cop. 

Driving in Monterrey had been frightening, 
but Monterrey was a practice course for the 
Hearse Drivers’ Association compared to Mexico 
City. They do thimgs here with an automobile 
that sane people wouldn’t try with a polo pony. 
About half of the cars are taxis, plain old garden- 
variety Fords and Chevrolets and Plymouths 
distinguished from noncommercial cars only by 
colored license plates, flecks of blood on the 
fenders, and sometimes LisRE printed on a card 
stuck in the windshield. The “‘/ibre’’ means “‘free’’ 
something. It isn’t free transportation. Maybe 
it means free flight, like a rocket. Anyway, the 
taxi drivers are all murderers at heart, and they 
hunt pedestrians and strange cars for the hell of 
it. Drivers of other cars just don’t give a damn 
what happens, one way or the other. 

We were taken to the slaughter down Calle 
Ramén Guzmén and the Avenida de los Insur- 
gentes, both wide avenues that permitted a full 
and frightening view of impending accidents. 
Our driver was a good man, very cautious, who 
did his best to save our fenders from the libres 
that kept shouldering by. The shouldering was 
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done at better than forty-five miles an hour, 
which we had to travel to keep up with the stream 
of traffic. Since all the horns of all the cars were 
going all the time, there was no way for one car 
to indicate that it wanted to pass another except 
by bumping it out of the way. Libres ramped us 
back and forth from both sides, scooting past 
with a scrape of tin to billiard off the next car 
into a hole that opened up when they got there. 
In and out of the hurtling stream of traffic 
pedaled men on bicycles balancing bundles of 
newspapers or other freight on their heads. One 
man carried in this way a flat basket three feet 
in diameter piled full of bread, which tipped 
gracefully from side to side as he banked around 
us at one of our slower moments, his feet going 
like mad, and disappeared into a crevice between 
two cars ahead, rising slightly in his stirrups so 
the breadbasket would clear the tops of the 
cars. I think Elva fainted there, because she 
didn’t let out a peep when a driver on a side 
street came out with a running start and tried to 
crash his way across the stream. The whole line 
of cars skidded to a stop on screaming rubber, 
fore-and-aft, sideways and on the bias like a log 
jam, and the horns really let go: Bla-a-a-a-a-ah! 
Over the din our driver yelled, ‘“‘How do you 
like Mexico?” 

“Fine,” I roared. “It’s just as dreamy and in- 
dolent as we had heard it was.” 

I don’t think his English was very good. Any- 
way, he didn’t laugh at what I considered a very 
neat bit of repartee for anybody as scared as I 
was. 


We reached Coyoacan alive and unscrambled. 
The suburb was peaceful enough, but not exactly 
as we had pictured it. The street on which Tommy 
and Betty lived was a narrow, bumpy cow path 
between long rows of blank house fronts, with a 
car track running down the middle in and out of 
mud puddles. The house numbers were all ar- 
ranged the way you'd pull them out of a hat. We 
found the number we wanted on a big grim 
bastille of a place with barred windows and a door 
studded with rusty nailheads. 

Elva said incredulously, “This can’t be the 
house. We must be on the wrong street.” 

““No, ma’am,’’ the guide said. “This is the 
address.” 

“But it’s a—a warehouse!” 

**Let’s go back to San Francisco,” Kendal sug- 
gested. 

I got out and rang the bell. The place did look 
pretty forbidding, and I was half inclined to 
think that Elva might be right and the guide 
wrong. But in a minute one of the barred win- 
dows opened. A small boy gnawing on a piece of 
bread and peanut butter looked out at us. 

“Hi,” he said, swallowing a mouthful that 
made his eyes bulge. “‘What did you bring: me?” 

It was the right place, all right. 


IV 


HERE IS PROBABLY a thedry of some kind un- 

derlying Mexican domestic architecture. My 
guess is that it’s a hang-over from colonial Indian- 
fighting days, when every house was its own fort, 
or maybe an expression of the Latin philosophy 
that woman’s place is in the home unless she 
has a jackhammer to cut her way out. What- 
ever the reason may be, most Mexican homes 
are built like a safe-deposit vault. Everything 
is inside. 

The house in Coyoacén was a good example. 
From the street it looked like a warehouse, as 
Elva had said; blank walls, barred and shuttered 
windows, a heavy street door that was closed and 
double-locked night and day. All the other houses 
in the block were the same, standing shoulder to 
shoulder in a united front against the public. In- 
side it was different. The whole interior of the 
block was a beautiful parklike patio, with trees 
and shrubs and fountains, and winding 


paths, all shared (theoretically) by the tenants 
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of the surrounding homes. Tommy’s house also 
had a small interior patio of its own, as well as a 
sun deck on the upper floor and balconies hang- 
ing here and there under the inside bedroom win- 
dows. There was lots of sun, magnificent rococo 
Spanish furniture falling apart at the joints, an 
electric refrigerator that worked, a radio- 
phonograph that didn’t, millions of mice, and 
three big scorpions that I killed with a slipper 
heel. The water pipes hiccoughed, whenever there 
was water in them. The owner of the property, 
a sefiora who kept half a dozen servants and had 
strange ideas of economy, shut the water off 
every once in a while without warning, and if there 
is anything that will disturb a peacefully running 
household it is lack of peacefully running water. 
Thirst wasn’t a problem, because nobody drinks 
tap water in Mexico more than once unless he 
needs a physic. But there were eight people in 
that big barn during our stay: Betty, her two 
small sons, two Indian maids, Elva, Kendal and 
me, and things like shaving and bathing dnd 
dishwashing and—uh—well, sanitation, came 
to a halt. The sefiora lived next door, but she 
was always taking a siesta when we went 
over to complain, so we wrote nasty letters 
and stuffed them in her mailbox. After a day or 


**Pa-pa is a suck-er, pa-pa is a suck-er,” 
was Kendal’s cheerful chant. 


two the pipes would hiccough again, not a mo- 
ment too soon. 

I learned later how really tough it was to find 
a flopping place in Mexico City, and I shudder to 
think of the flea bins where we might have ended 
up if it hadn’t been for the hospitality of our 
friends. Tommy never did arrive while we were 
there; his business in San Francisco was the kind 
of a thing that had to be sat on and hatched, like 
an egg, and he found that he couldn’t leave the 
nest as soon as he had hoped. But Betty was on 
hand to watch over us. I will love her to my dy- 
ing day for the way she took time to pilot us 
around and break us in easy. She was a good- 
looking pint-sized blonde babe with a strong 
will, and while she hadn’t been in Mexico long 
enough to know the language as well as she might, 
she knew when somebody was trying to stab us, 
which was most of the time, and what to do 
about it. Jeff, her younger boy, was a cute kid 
just learning to talk. Tommy junior was about 
seven and could converse freely in a weird and 
wonderful kind of kitchen Spanish he had picked 
up from the maids. We had to use him as an in- 
terpreter most of the time. If I asked for bacon 
and eggs and fried potatoes for breakfast, say, 
using the proper words according to my Spanish 
dictionary, the maids looked willing but blank. 
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Tommy junior, in his piping small boy’s voice, 
would scream something at them that was so 

tical and so full of slurred syllables 
and Mexican slang that I couldn’t make head or 
tail of it, arid the breakfast would arrive exactly 
as ordered. Once Elva went down to the corner 
store to buy a can of grapefruit juice. She looked 
it up in the dictionary first and asked the man 
at the store for jugo de toronja. He didn’t know 
what sheqwas talking about. After she had spent 
five or ten minutes describing something that 
was round like a melon and yellow like a banana, 
full of seeds and juice, and bitter so that it made 
your face go this way, she went back to the house 
and got Tommy junior to come and scream his 
own kind of Spanish at the storekeeper. 

“/ Ah, si!” the storekeeper said, wiping the 
sweat from his brow. “‘/ Grepfrut!”’ 

After all that he wanted fifty cents a can, 
American, and Elva told him to go rub it in his 
hair. Tommy junior translated that, too, but I 
think he may have paraphrased it because Elva 
said the man looked shocked. 

There are a few things that can be acquired 
cheaply in Mexico City. Manpower—unskilled— 
is one of them. You can hire a porter to carry a 
double bed on his head clear across town for 
about fifty cents, and the going price for domestic 
servants is ten or fifteen dollars a month. Shoe- 
shines, good ones, are six cents, and wonderful 
native silverwork in bracelets, necklaces, ear- 
rings and such can be haggled down to about a 
quarter of what it would cost in the United 
States. The biggest bargain is tequila. If you 
like it—and you can do practically anything 
with tequila that you can do with gin and 
then some, such as taking it straight with a 
chaser of lemon and a dash of salt— Mexico is a 
fine place. ° 

Except for an occasional splurge in the evening 

and a bottle of tequila once in a while, I didn’t 
have much chance to spend money. I was too busy 
trying to figure out a way to get around a four- 
hundred-mile gap in the Pan-American Highway 
that I hadn’t heard about until reaching Mexico. 
But Elva and Betty went everywhere and saw 
everything. Betty had a friend visiting, a Ten- 
nessee gal named Lambchop on her way home 
from Peru, where her husband was an engineer. 
Lambchop was a blonde hillbilly, corn-silk where 
Betty was molasses-candy, who looked like Li’! 
Abner’s Daisy Mae would look if she were 
dressed up right and wore her hair on top of her 
head. The three girls had a time for themselves. 
Lambchop spoke excellent colloquial Spanish 
with a mountain accent. Betty’s Indian maids 
took care of Kendal and Betty’s two boys, and 
nobody paid any attention to me at all. 


Ture are, I am told, enough interesting things 
within or near Mexico City to occupy months of 
steady sightseeing. | was there for two weeks, 
and all [ saw was the inside of elevators as I rode 
up and down calling on people who might have 
enough influence to persuade the National Rail- 
way to ship an automobile to the Guatemalan 
border. Once, between appointments, I spent 
half an hour looking at the Rivera murals in the 
National Palace, and there was a gorgeous naked 
blonde plastered on billboards all over town 
advertising a movie called El Sexo Fuerte (I 
didn’t even get to go to that). The murals and the 
blonde were all of my cultural education. I didn’t 
even see a besbol game or a bullfight. The 
marvelous collections of pre-Columbian art, the 
archaeological wonders of the Aztec temples un- 
covered within the heart of the city, the ancient 
magnificence of the cathedral and a hundred 
churches, the splendor of Bellas Artes, the curios- 
ities of the National History Museum at Cha- 
paltepec Castle with its glorious relics of the days 
of Maximilian and Carlotta, the pyramids of 
Teotihuacan, El Desierto de los Leones, Taxco, 
the floating gardens of Xochimilco (there are 
other descriptions in my guidebook, but it’s too 
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much trouble copying them), I missed them all 
except Xochimilco, which we—the three kids, 
Elva, Betty, Lambchop and I toured one Sunday. 


v 


E HAD LOOKED FORWARD to spending several 
restful holidays in Mexico City before con- 
tinuing southward. The Guatemalan visa on our 
passport gave us thirty days to enter Guatemala 


from the time we left San Francisco; we still had 


two weeks left, and it certainly shouldn’t take 
more than a few days to drive to the southern 
border. That’s what we thought, anyway. A San 
Francisco jokester in the book business had given 
us a beautiful volume full of photographs which 
dealt with the beauties and pleasures of travel 
by car down the Pan-American Highway. The 
book even contained a map showing the route of 
the highway from the United States border clear 
through to Panama, an uninterrupted heavy line 
that was just the color of the macadam on the 
road we had come over from Laredo. The author 
forgot to mention that about four hundred miles 
of the road between Oaxaca and the Guatemalan 
border didn’t exist. 

I learned about this while having lunch in 
Mexico City with the friend of a friend, an 
American to whom I had been given a letter of 
introduction. (‘““American”’ is easier to write than 
“United States citizen,” but you can get a fat lip 
for yourself in Mexico and Central America with- 
out any trouble if you imply that Latin citizens 
of the western hemisphere aren’t just as Amer- 
ican as you are. The correct word for a United 
Statesian is Estadounidense. My American friend 
had his business in Mexico and had spent a large 
part of his life there. He didn’t understand why 
anyone would want to leave. I had a hard time 
getting him to talk about ways and means of 
transporting an automobile over that four- 
hundred-mile jump. 

‘““Why are you so hipped on going to Guate- 
mala?” he inquired. 

It was like explaining to a scrambled-brains fan 
why you prefer the taste of wieners. I finally 
convinced him that we were going to Guatemala 
even if we had to walk, but that we would like to 
take the car along if possible, and asked him if he 
thought it would be difficult to ship the car by 
rail to Guatemala City. 

“Not difficult,” he said. ‘‘ Impossible.” 

That stuck me. I had seen a map with a rail- 
road line wandering down the isthmus. I said, 
“There’s a railroad, isn’t there?” 

“Sure. But the bridge is out at Suchiate, on 
the border.” 

““We won’t want to leave here for a week. By 
that time #1 

“The bridge has been oui for three years.” 

“Oh. Well, is there any way at all by which 
we can move our car from here to Guatemala?” 

He said grudgingly, ‘““You might be able to 
ship it to Tapachula, near the border, and drive 
in. There’s some kind of a road from there, I 
think, probably terrible. But if you ship your 
car on a flatcar, they’ll steal everything you 
own, so you'll have to get a boxcar and that will 
cost you a fortune. Besides, you can’t take your 
wife and child through that jungle country,on a 
rattletrap train with no Pullmans and no ventila- 
tion and no dining cars. Why don’t you give up 
the idea, drive down to Acapulco for a week or 
two at the beach Fi 

And so on. 

It wasn’t long before I discovered that he was 
just one of millions of conspirators. Everything— 
the wonderful highway from the north, the fine 
accommodations along the way, the travel bocks 
that neglected to mention the nonexistence of 
toads, the railroad bridge that had been out for 
three years, the difficulties put in the way of 
travelers who didn’t want tostop in the country— 
was part of a huge plot to lure tourists down to 
Mexico City and keep them from going any 
farther. 








I started off the first day full of pep and zing. 
The friend of a friend knew everybody in town, 
so when he was convinced that we were really 
hell-bent for Guatemala he sent me to a man who 
did a lot of freight forwarding. This one gave me 
a note to a Mr. Hernandez, a shipping agent. 
Mr. Hernandez would know exactly what to do. 

I arrived at Mr. Herndndez’ office at two 
o’clock in the afternoon and learned that all 
business offices in Mexico City close from one 
o’clock to three or four or thereabouts. Mr. 
Hernéndez might be back that afternoon. The 
elevator operator wasn’t sure about it, but I 
could certainly catch him in at nine in the morn- 
ing. Since I had promised Kendal and Betty’s 
two boys that we would play besbol that after- 
noon, I put Mr. Hernandez over until the next 
day. What the hell, we had plenty of time. An- 
other day wouldn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Hernandez arrived at 10:30 the next morn- 
ing. I got up from the hard bench on which I had 
been waiting for an hour and a half, introduced 
myself, presented my note, and told him I had 
an automobile I wanted to send to Tapachula. 
We bogged down right there. He didn’t speak 
any, English, and my vocabulary didn’t include 
the Spanish equivalents for “‘boxcar’’ and 
“freight’’ and “demurrage’’ and “train sched- 
ule’’ and a lot of other words without which we 
couldn’t negotiate. We bumbled around hopelessly 
for a while, until Mr. Hernandez got an idea. He 
sat down at a typewriter and copied out a phrase 
from a dog-eared pamphlet, Business English for 
the Latin American, which he took from his desk, 
beaming proudly as he handed me the paper. 
It said: “See Mr. Pel4ez about this matter. He 
will attend to all dettails.”” Mr. Pel4ez’ address 
was written in the corner. 

I was careful to ask the direction in which Mr. 
Peldez lay before I left Mr. Hernandez, but I got 
lost anyway. I hadn’t yet discovered that all of 
the streets in Mexico City change their names 
from time to time for no reason at all. Calle 5 de 
Febrero, for example, becomes Calle Brasil and 
then turns into Calle Peralvillo all in the space 
of a few blocks, without blinking a street: light. 
It was very confusing, particularly when I asked 
the way to Peralvillo street from a newsboy under 
a 5 de Febrero street sign and had him tell me I 
was standing on it, as any dope could see. Mr. 
Peldez was out to lunch when I finally got there. 
I had a nice restful three-hour nap in a chair 
while I waited for him to return. 

Luckily Mr. Hernandez had written the wrong 
number on his piece of paper, because while I was 
locating Mr. Peldez’ office I had stumbled into 
another office where there was an English-speak- 
ing stenographer, a very pretty Mexican girl 
with whom it would have been a pleasure to do 
business of any kind. When Mr. Peléez finally 
showed up, he didn’t speak any more English 
than Mr. Hernéndez. I excused myself, went 
down the hall to the pretty stencgrapher’s room, 
and asked her please to corne interpret. 


Sue was very nice about it. I explained the 
whole situation to her as concretely as possible 
and told her what I wanted to know: when could 
I ship the car, where did I go to do it, when would 
it arrive at the other end, how much would it cost, 
and so forth, and sat down with my notebook to 
write down facts and figures as she gave them. 

They talked for a while. I caught some of the 
conversation as it went by, but I waited for the 
girl to translate. 

She said, “‘ Mr. Peldez says it is going to be very 
difficult. To get a boxcar, you will have to wait 
two or three months. You might be able to get a 
flatcar in a few weeks, but that would be very 
dangerous unless you went along with it yourself. 
They would steal your tires.” 

I said, ‘I can’t wait two or three months, or 
two or three weeks either. Tell him I’m willing to 
pay anything within reason to ship it right 
away.” 
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She passed it along. Mr. Pel4ez came back too 
fast for me to catch anything but muy dificil and 
imposible. 

“He says it is not a question of money. They 
do not ship much freight south to Tapachula 
from here, and it is a narrow-gauge railway, so 
they do not have much equipment. He does not 
know much about it because all his business is 
with the United States. He is going to telephone - 
a friend of his, another freight broker, and send 
you to him.” 

I am just picking out selected bits of conversa- 
tion here, because the three-way confab went on 
for half an hour or more. My notebook was as 
blank as ever when I left Mr. Peldez, thanked the 
interpreter, hurt her feelings by trying to pay for 
her help, and went my way. I had the address of 
Mr. Peldez’ friend, Mr. Frates, to whom he had 
telephoned, and this time I took a taxi to get 
there. I knocked the taxi fare down from three 

to two before I got into the cab—you have 
to settle the toll in advance or they will charge 
you eighty-four dollars—and sat back to relax. 


Taar ride, my first experience in a Mexican 
libre, still brings me up in bed screaming on bad 
nights. All libre drivers are hellhounds, but it was 
my luck to get one of the worst on the first try. 

He was reading a comic book as he drove 
by, not looking at the traffic or at me either, but 
he pulled over as soon as I stepped out to the 
curb. We settled the argument about the bill, I 
got in, he put the comic book down on the seat 
beside him, and we started off. 

It was two blocks to the Avenida Juarez, which 
is a beautiful wide avenue with a concrete island 
down the middle where pedestrians can stop to 
get their wind while bucking across traffic. My 
boy picked up speed in second gear for the entire 
two blocks, driving right into the eye of a red 


_ light at the intersection, and slammed into high 


at the corner exactly as the light turned green, 
taking the corner so fast that the rear wheels of 
the libre scrabbled for a toe-hold in the pavement 
like the hind legs of a rabbit in a hurry. A mother 
with a babe in arms and two toddlers clinging to 
her skirts was scurrying across the Avenida half a 
block down the street. Little Bloodthirsty drove 
right at them, his foot hard down on the accelera- 
tor and his hand on the horn. I am telling the 
absolute literal truth when I say he would have 
murdered the whole family if they had not made 
a despairing and successful jump for the traffic is- 
land. I didn’t think they were going to make it, 
and I yelled as I covered my eyes. When I 
opened them a moment later, the killer in the 
front seat was looking at me curiously over his 
shoulder. The libre was still picking up speed. 

A block or so ahead of us the Avenida con- 
verted itself into a narrow one-way street leading 
down through the heart of the shopping district 
toward the Zécalo, the city’s central plaza. In 
this bottleneck there was room for three rows of 
cars with two inches over. One row was parked 
solidly against the left-hand curb, and the other 
two inched along against the traffic lights con- 
trolling cross traffic. The middle lane, between 
parked cars on the left and slowly moving cars 
on the right, was open for half a block, mainly 
because the hubcaps of several of the parked cars 
protruded so far that it was impossible for an- 
other car to get through. Or so it looked to me. 
We hit the gap like a buzz bomb. Blood-and- 
Guts double-clutched into second, double- 
clutched again into low, and slammed on the 
brakes. The skid carried us thirty feet on scream- 
ing tires up to the bumper of the car ahead. We 
never touched a thing. When I opened my eyes, 
my boy was reading his comic book. 

1 paid him his two pesos and got out and 
walked. I didn’t know where Mr. Frates’ office 
was, but I hired a boy for ten cents, gave him the 
address, and told him to lead me slowly and care- 
fully across intersections. When we reached the 
office—this was Friday afternoon—Mr. Frates 
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had left for the week end and would be back 
probably Monday and almost inevitably by 
Tuesday. On the way home I bought a bottle of 
tequila and soused myself good. 


VI 


pens WAS THE WEEK END we went to Xochi- 
milco, and Elva found a live mousetrap with 
her toe while feeling under the bed for her slippers. 
Also we killed another scorpion, a big fat baby 
that squatted in the middle of the floor and 
fenced with his tail until we squashed him. 

Tommy was still hatching his egg in Cali- 
fornia. There was some question whether he 
would return to Mexico or Betty would join him 
in San Francisco, so she couldn’t make any long- 
range plans. But the sefiora had settled down to 
shutting off the water every other day—as a 
gesture toward the visitors, I think—the mice 
were running foot races under the beds at night, 
and the scorpions had us all scared. Betty’s rent 
was up and she wanted to move into an apart- 
ment, so I spent Saturday looking around town 
for hotel accommodations for us. 

One of the most interesting things about Mex- 
ico City is the presence of so many good-looking 
girls. Hollywood has nothing on it. The lan- 
guorous Latin types are plentiful enough, but there 
are also redheads, blondes, brunettes, brownettes, 
lavender-grays, and a sort of a rope color that 
results when a dark-skinned Mexican girl per- 
oxides her hair—all beautifully dressed, beauti- 
fully made up, and beautiful to watch mincing 
down the street on platform soles and very high 
heels, if you like that sort of thing. One feature 
they all had in common—I guess two features is 
a better way of putting it—-was a pronounced but 
not unattractive development of the mezzanine 
area. The altitude must have had something to 
do with it, something connected with the physical 
principle that makes balloons swell as they 
ascend. If so, Mexico City is at an ideal elevation 
above sea level, because I never saw a fiat- 
chested woman in all the time I was there. 

Naturally a lot of whistling goes on in the 
streets. The Latins may or may not be lousy 
lovers—I have no basis for opinion on the mat- 
ter—but they’re hopeful just the same, and the 
old wolf whistle carries the same message in 
Mexico that it does in front of the corner drugstore 
back in New Jersey. It’s the only message a 
whistle does carry in Mexico. I learned this the 
hard way by trying to attract the attention of a 
newsboy across the street just as a gorgeous 
dream passed by with her husband or boy friend 
or brother or something, and I had a terrible time 
talking the husband or boy friend or brother or 
whatever he was out of punching me in the nose. 
To call newsboys you go ps-s-st! You also ps-s-st! 
for waiters and shoeshine -boys and maids and 
bellhops. I have even stopped a libre dead in its 
tracks on the Paseo de la Reforma by going 
ps-s-st! from the curb. If I’d whistled, the libre 
driver would have looked around for something 
nice in skirts and wouldn’t have noticed me at all. 

The Mexican lobos don’t stop at whistling, 
either, as Elva found out. She had been living 
out of suitcases for a couple of weeks during the 
trip from San Francisco, so when we arrived in 
Mexico City she got out her chippy-boots, with 
the ankle straps, and her fancy earrings. Betty and 
Lambchop, with whom she helled around while I 
was working my tail off calling on freight brokers, 
were both blondes, as I may have mentioned, and 
Elva was a redhead at the time, and if there is 
anything that can tie a blonde for popularity in 
Mexico City it is a redhead. The three girls got a 
number of interesting offers. The most direct was 
made jointly to Elva and Lambchop one eve- 
ning while they were on their way to take in a 
jai-alai game. They were walking side by side 
down a fairly well-populated side street when 
they simultaneously said ‘‘Eek!’’ and jumped into 


the street. A lobo had come up behind them, ° 


and pinched them. He stood there for a moment 
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but when they both came at him his nerve broke 
and he turned and ran. They chased him for a 
block, lost him in the crowd, and complained to 
a cop. Lambchop did the complaining, because 
she could talk Spanish. Elva just stood there rub- 
bing herself. 

The cop listened politely to Lambchop’s story. 
When she finished, he said, “I regret it greatly, 
seforita. You wish hospital treatment?” 

*“No, of course not. He didn’t hurt us.”’ 

“But then ——-” The cop was puzzled. “‘ Ex- 
cuse me. Of what do you complain?” 

““Why, the—the indignity. Is it customary for 
Mexicancaballeros to insult women in the streets?” 

““I am sure the caballero did not mean it as an 
insult, sefiorita. You misunderstood the gesture.” 

He was serious about it, too, according to 
Elva. He couldn’t understand why they were 
putting up such a squawk about a friendly little 
pinch. Lambchop was all for going down to lodge 
a complaint, but Elva talked her out of it. She 
was afraid the police would look for fingerprints. 

Another feature of Mexican life is the street 
peddlers. A lot of them have their pitch on or 
near Avenida Madero, where the tourist trade 
centers, and whatever you want to buy they 
have it, plus a lot of stuff you wouldn’t want 
found in your pockets if you got run over by a 
truck. A good haggler can pick up things from 
peddlers for about twice what they’re worth. One 





Mexican girls had one feature in com- 
mon. I guess two is more accurate. 


Monday morning I made a note of the goods for 
sale by peddlers in a single three-block stretch of 
the Avenida Madero. Not counting newspaper 
boys, magazine stands and cigarette sellers, I 
could have done business with venders of lottery 
tickets, silver jewelry, hand-tooled leather goods, 
furs, puppies, kittens, canaries, feelthy peectures 
(this man also sold cigarettes and matches), ice 
cream from a handcart with “/Pley Bol!” 
pair ted on it, shoelaces, dolls, perfume, diamond 
tings, blankets and ponchos, baskets, bubble 
stuff (the kind you use by dipping a wire wand in 
a jar of goo and scattering it around on peoples’ 
clothes), assorted junk on a tray, including 
combs, nail files, watch charms, sunglasses, and 
so forth, high-colonic irrigations (this wasn’t 
really offered on the street, but a man gave me a 
card telling me where to go), straw hats, wood 
carvings, and tickets to a boolfight. I would 
have bought a lottery ticket, but the two million 
pesos weren’t going to be divided for another 
week and I was on my way to see Mr. Frates, the 
third freight broker, whom I expected to start me 
on my way to Guatemala that afternoon. 

Mr. Frates wasn’t in that day. He returned 
from his week end Tuesday and found me waiting 
for him. He spoke excellent English, so I out- 
lined my troubles to him and asked if there was 
anything that could be done. He said certainly 
something could be done; it was only a question 
of time and money. I said I understood that, but 
I was running short of both and I would appre- 
ciate action. He couldn’t do anything about it 
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himself because shipping automobiles was not 
down his alley, but he sent me to a friend. 

Freight broker No. 4 was a Mr. Guttmann. I 
don’t know where he got the German name, be- 
cause he was as Mexican as they come and spoke 
Spanish exclusively. However, he had a clerk who 
spoke about as much English as I did Spanish, 
and among the three of us we reached a meeting 
of minds. Everything went along so swim- 
mingly that I began to wonder why I had had so 
much trouble, until I discovered that Mr. Gutt- 
man’s business was simply the boxing and 
crating of goods for shipment. He didn’t 
the shipping himself. He and the clerk were 
planning to build a big box for my car and nail 
it up tight, after which I could safely send it any- 
where in the world, by air mail if I wanted to. 

I finally got the idea across that I wanted a 
boxcar, not a box. Mr. Guttman and the clerk 
were sorry. They couldn’t help me. But they 
knew another man, a wonderful man, a perfect 
jewel of a man, who was exactly the person | 
needed. The clerk wrote the jewel’s name down on 
a card and handed it to me. 

**Herndndez,”’ I said. ‘‘Hernandez. Herndn- 
dez.’’ It had a familiar ring. “‘Is Mr. Hernandez 
a little thin man, gray hair, kind of stooped?” 

The clerk said, ‘Oh, he is very intelligent man. 
He knows everything about ——” 

“No, no. Not stupid. Stooped.” I bent myself 
into a hoop. “Like this?” 

“Yes. Yes. This is Mr. Hernandez.” The clerk 
and Mr. Guttman both nodded and smiled. ‘‘ You 
know him?” 

“Yes, indeed. I know him. Thank you very 
much.” 

We shook hands all around and I left them. 
In the street I tore up the card the clerk had 
given me. Freight broker No. 5 was also freight 
broker No. 1. I had completed my first circle on 
the merry-go-round. 

I went back to the starting line and braced the 
friend of a friend. He tried to sell me Mexico 
again, and this time I said well, maybe he was 
right. Before I committed myself I wanted to 
find out if it was really impossible to ship the car 
to Guatemala or merely difficult. Did he know 
anyone who could give me the real honest-to- 
God straight dope, one way or the other? 

He sent me to the Superintendente General of 
the National Railway. The S-G was, like every- 
one else, obliging, but he spoke no English. My 
Spanish, from necessity, had improved to the 
point where I could rattle off words like “freight 
car” and “boxcar” and ‘“‘train schedule” and 
“delay” and “desperation,” so I got the problem 
across to him. He wasn’t sure-what my chances 
were. However, there wasa man in his department 
who knew everything and who spoke English. The 
man wasn’t around just then, but he would be 
back in an hour and could tell me everything I 
wanted to know. 


Tae man actually returned in three hours and 
a half. I know because I bit my nails off waiting 
in his office. When he did arrive I had had plenty 
of time in which to rehearse my opening speech. 
After the preliminary handshakes I put it 
squarely to him. 

“Sir,” I said. “I am a United States citizen 
with a wife, a small daughter and a Chevrolet 
sedan, all of which I want to transport to Guate- 
mala before I run out of money or the visa on my 
passport expires, both of which events will occur 
in less than a week. My family can travel by 
plane, but I have been trying for ten days to get 
the car aboard a train to Tapachula and so far I 
have accomplished nothing. If it can’t be done, I 
should like to know about it so I can make other 
plans. If it can be done, please tell me how.” 

“Very neatly put,” he said. “It can’t be done 
in a week or in a month—not here in Mexico 
City. We don’t have the equipment. However, 
there are a couple of other possibilities. You can 
drive to Veracruz, on the Gulf coast, and put your 
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car aboard a train there, or you can drive to 
Ixtepec, south of Oaxaca, and ship from there. 
The freight from Veracruz is higher than from 
Ixtepec, but I recommend Veracruz because there 
js a good road to the Gulf. The road from Oaxaca 
to Ixtepec is terrible.” 


Ar last I had found somebody who talked 
turkey. I asked him how much a boxcar would 
cost in Veracruz. 

“Too much. About three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars American. But you needn’t worry 
about it because you probably won’t be able to 
get a boxcar. A plataforma, a flatcar, will cost 
you a hundred and twenty dollars. On top of 
that a few pesos for your own fare.” 

“Do I have to go along with the car person- 
all oo 

“No. But I recommend it if you want to keep 
your wheels, tires, bumpers, spark plugs and other 
easily stolen parts.” 

“Can’t I hire a guard?” 

“Oh, certainly. But why pay a stranger to 
steal your tires? The only safe thing to do is to go 
with it yourself.” 

“How long is the trip?” 

“ About five hundred miles.” 

“T mean how long will it take?” 

“Somewhere between two and ten days.” 

“Can’t you guess a little closer than that?” 

He shook his head. “‘The railroad crosses the 
Isthmus of Tehudntepec, a primitive country. 
The Indians steal our tracks to make fence rails, 
and other things happen. Do you have a gun?” 

ee No.” 

“It’s just as well. A good heavy club is much 
better, and you won’t get into trouble by shoot- 
ing the wrong person. Just crack a couple of 
skulls and they’ll leave you alone.” 

I said hoarsely, “I can see it’s going to be a 
very interesting experience for me.” 

“You'll enjoy it. Of course it’s terribly hot 
and mountainous and wild and you'll have to 
watch your car night and day and the water is 
dangerous and you'll have trouble getting food 
and they may try to sidetrack you from time to 
time unless you bribe them, but otherwise it will 
be very entertaining. I envy you.” 

I set out for Veracruz the next morning. First 
I had to get the visa extension from the Guate- 
malan consul, which took one minute flat after I 
got to his office—I never saw such efficiency— 
and then I had to buy a baseball bat for skull- 
cracking, and then I had to move Elva and 
Kendal to a hotel. Betty insisted that they 
accompany her to the apartment where she was 
planning to move her household, but the idea of 
two adults, two Indian maids and three small 
children jammed into three rooms for an indefi- 
nite period was too much for Elva. We worked 
out a series of plans in accordance with which she 
and Kendal would join me by plane somewhere 
along the line if I survived and would be able to 
cash my life insurance if I didn’t, we all kissed 
each other fondly good-by, and I took off. When 
I left the hotel lobby in the morning, Kendal had 
cornered a stranger with a Brooklyn accent and 
was telling him all about her papa, who was going 
away somewhere to fight Indians and would prob- 
ably never come back, but it was all right because 
her mamma had told her that a lady would have 
to be pretty ugly not to be able to pick up a new 
papa in Mexico City any time she wanted one. 
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HE DRIVE TO VERACRUZ, something less than 

three hundred miles over a good highway, 
took one day, although a couple of times I was 
afraid I was going to be stranded high and dry. 
I can blame only my own dumbness for the 
trouble that arose along the way, because I had 
the empty water tank and could have carried an 
extra five gallons of gas in it. I didn’t. 

Veracruz was hotter and muggier than the 
jungle. All of Mexico had been sweltering in a 





heat wave for weeks, and even in Mexico City, at 
more than seven thousand feet, it had been un- 
comfortably warm. Down on the sea coast, where 
the humidity was high, the heat was awful. I was 
as sticky as a half-eaten caramel chew when I 
reached the center of townatsundownand stopped 
to ask a cop for directions to a hotel. 

At first I thought I had picked a lemon, be- 
cause he looked at his watch and waved me over 
to the curb. I could see a pinch of some kind 
coming up. But pretty soon he came over and 
said that he was about to go off duty and would 
be happy to conduct me personally to a hotel 
if I would wait a few minutes. I thought I might 
save time that way, so I waited. 


Ir was a mistake. First of all he wanted to 
drive the car. I had had plenty of driving for the 
day, so I moved over gladly, but when he got be- 
hind the wheel it turned out that he had learned 
to drive by mail. He didn’t understand anything 
but high gear. It wouldn’t have been so bad on 
an open highway, but the streets of Veracruz 
were narrow and badly lighted, there was a lot of 
oxcart traffic, and we had to creep. The sad old 
Chevvie, full of low-test gas and not feeling very 
good anyway, would buck and shiver and jerk 
along until it stalled, whereupon the cop would 
sneer at it and honk the horn viciously. I tried to 
explain second gear to him, but he got mad, so I 
let him alone. I really didn’t give a damn what 
he did to the car if he just took me some place 
where I could have a bath and a drink. 

We clanked up at last to a sort of a posada or 
inn on the paseo, a broad promenade running 
along the ocean front. The posada was small, but 
it looked new and clean and modern. There were 
even fluorescent lights in the small lobby, which 
was empty except for a clerk in his shirt sleeves, 
perspiring to himself over a picture magazine. 
I registered, putting down the usual details about 
my age, business and sex life, the cop lugged in 
my bag, and nothing remained but to pay off my 
guide and head for the showers—I hoped. 

It didn’t work out so easily. The cop wanted a 
ride home. I offered to pay for a taxi, but no, sir, 
he wanted a ride. I had to leave my nice clean po- 
sada with the fluorescent lights and go with him. 

What he really wanted, of course, was to drive 
the car. He lived all to hell-and-gone over on the 
other side of town, past the end of the cobble- 
stones where the streets were mudholes and the 
street lights were few and far between. I was lost 
before we had gone a mile. He said that was all 
right, he would drive me back again. While I 
was still trying to figure out how we would each 
get the other home, we arrived at his house. 

He parked the car in a mudhole under a dim 
street light. A crowd of about ten small kids sur- 
rounded us as soon as we got out, and the cop in- 
troduced them with a wave of his hand as his 
family. He couldn’t have been over twenty-five, 
either; I figured that at the rate of one child a 
year he must have started when he was fifteen. 
He wanted me to meet his wife, too, but she was 
away somewhere having another baby and I de- 
clined his invitation to wait until she returned to 
cook dinner for us, on the grounds that I was very 
tired and dirty. We stood there in the mud for 
about fifteen minutes while he proudly stroked 
the car in front of his children, and then he drove 
me back to the posada. 

By then we were real pals. He volunteered to 
take the next day off and show me around town. 
I didn’t see how a cop could simply abandon his 
job like that to act as a guide, but it didn’t seem 
to be any problem to him. He brushed aside my 
polite refusals, and I was in a bad spot. I didn’t 
know how to get rid of him without hurting his 
feelings. 

Richard saved me. Richard was the other 
hotel clerk. He was also my guide, interpreter, 
friend, business agent and drinking companion 
while I was in Veracruz, and I recommend him 
highly to anyone who stumbles into Veracruz 
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needing assistance or information of any kind. 

Richard had replaced the first clerk behind 
the desk when the cop and I returned to the 
posada. He was a handsome young Mexican 
with a lot of white teeth and curly black hair. 

““Mr. Dawtch from San Francisco,”’ he said, 
with such a beautiful south-of-Market accent that 
it made me homesick. “‘I live six years on Mission 
Street. Call me Richard.” 

We shook hands. I thought it strange that he 
had identified me so quickly (until I found out I 
was the only guest in the posada), but I didn’t 
care much. All I wanted was to get rid of the cop 
before he tried to take a bath with me. 

I said, ‘‘Look, Richard. This fellow wants to 
guide me around town and I need him the way I 
need a hump on my back. Can you get rid of him 
without hurting his feelings?” 

““Why not hurt his feelings?” 

““No. He’s only trying to help.” 

Richard . 

“O.K. Mire, hombre 

I never witnessed a more diplomatic brush-off 
in my life. Richard was a smooth liar, and he 
sent the cop away glowing with good will. I gave 
the cop five pesos to have a drink on me, although 
Richard said I was a sucker. Richard, I could 
see, would be very useful. I asked him if he 
wanted to pick up a few pesos interpreting for 
me the next day, and he said dambetcha he did. 
With that settled, I asked him where I could get 
a drink and something to eat. 

The posada was really a sort of doll-sized 
hotel, three or four stories high, all tile and 
mahogany and so new it smelled of paint. It 
had an unfinished look; the wires of the telephone 
in the lobby were strung loosely along the floor, 
the grass in the interior patio had just been 
planted, a door hadn’t yet been fitted to its 
hinges. This kind of hurried building was going 
on all over Mexico to catch the tourist trade, and 
half the time new places opened for business 
before the water was turned on. I was sure I had 
stumbled into some kind of a joint where the 
eating facilities were due to arrive on the next 
boat. When Richard stepped out on the paseo 
and bellowed up at the top-floor balcony to in- 
quire about the food situation, I was sure of it. 
But somebody shouted down that they could 
feed me if I came up there, and I was too tired 
and hungry to care if I got chile and beans or just 
beans. I went to my room, had a shower—there 
was no hot water, although it didn’t matter in 
that heat—put on a clean shirt, and plodded up to 
the top floor. The shirt was wet before I got there. 





Arrer stumbling into places like the hotel in 
Zimap4n I should have been prepared for what I 
found, but I wasn’t. The whole upper floor of the 
posada was a dining room opening through arch- 
ways on to a wide balcony hanging over the Gulf. 
In the middle of the room was a pool full of gold- 
fish and water flowers, with a fountain shooting a 
small stream of water into the air that broke and 
splashed in the breeze coming in off the ocean. A 
bar at one end of the room, complete with brass 
rail and colored lights behind the glassware, was 
stocked with more bottles than I had seen since 
leaving San Francisco. Except for the bartender 
and three waiters standing around doing nothing, 
the place was absolutely empty. 

I had the tallest and coldest drink possible, sit- 
ting at a table on the balcony letting the breeze 
dry my shirt. It was wonderful. I had another 
and a third. The three waiters, with nothing else 
to do, divided the job of bringing the drinks and 
hung around making conversation. I said yes 
now and then, not understanding them very well 
but feeling contented. Pretty soon a blood-red 
moon came up out of the Gulf like a stage prop 
arranged for the benefit of visitors, and one of the 
waiters brought me a tremendous chicken salad, 
ice-cold, and very good hot rolls, and a pot of 
coffee. I think I fell asleep in the salad, because I 
remember wiping mayonnaise off my face some 
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time later and noticing that there were other peo- 
ple dining on the balcony. One was a gray-haired 
man in a sloppy pink suit and the other was the 
most beautiful Mexican girl I had ever seen. She 
was so pretty that I couldn’t help gawking. She 
knew I was admiring her too. Aftera while she got 
up from the table where she was sitting with the 
gray-haired man and tripped over to my table. 

“Allo.” She smiled at me. “‘Havink a nize 
time?” 

Even without a faceful of chicken salad I would 
have felt stupid. I didn’t know what to do. The 
gray-haired man in the pink suit was still calmly 
eating. I had enough presence of mind to get up 
and say I was having a wonderful time, and when 
she continued to stand there, smiling, I asked her 
to join me, expecting the gray-haired man to pull 
out a gun and go root-tiddy-toot in my direction 
the way Mexicans do every now and then, but 
she declined and everything worked out all right. 
She was his wife, and they managed the posada. 
She was just being hospitable, curse it, because I 
was the first and only guest they had had in 
several days. We all drank coffee together later 
and sat on the balcony until midnight trying to 
communicate with one another in a mixture of 
bad English, Spanish and French. He was French. 
She was a Veracruzana and had been a Mexican 
movie star. During the course of the evening I 
got around to telling her what a good-looking doll 
she was, and she said it was very sweet of me, but 
all Veracruzanas were good-looking dolls. The 
town had a reputation for its women. She would 
see that I had a chance to meet some nize local 
girls if I stayed around for long. What with a 
promise like that and the red moon and the 
tropical night and the odor of jasmine from an 
adjoining garden and the surf muttering on the 
beach below the balcony, I didn’t care a hell of a 
lot if I did have to kill a few days in Veracruz. 


Vill 


ICHARD AND I went to work the next morning. 
He was on duty at the desk until three p.m., 
but I was still the only guest at the seaside posada 
and he had nothing to do but tear a page off the 
calendar, so his time was my time. I explained 
carefully just what information I wanted and 
asked him to telephone the local freight agent, to 
whom I was bringing the letter of intrdduction, 
and make an appointment for that afternoon. 

Things seemed a little brighter when we finally 
got in touch with the freight agent. He had re- 
ceived a wire from Mexico City, knew I was 
coming, thought I was somebody important, and 
was breaking his neck trying to get a plataforma 
for me. There was one in the yard then, the first 
he had seen in weeks. It was supposed to go to 
another man, but he was going to try to steal it for 
me. We arranged to talk turkey that afternoon at 
3:30, when Richard would be free to interpret. 
Furthermore, Richard’s cousin from the train 
crew was in town, and Richard was quite sure 
that forty or fifty pesos would be enough to ar- 
range for him to guard the car personally during 
the trip to Tapachula. Richard guaranteed that 
anything it might cost me would be better than 
making the trip myself, which was terrible——heat, 
jungles, mountains, Indians, everything—and his 
cousin was an honest man, very reliable. 

By midmorning it was so hot and humid there 
in Veracruz that breathing was a burden. There 
was a beautiful beach twenty-five yards from the 
posada, where long rollers came booming in from 
the Gulf. I considered taking a swim, but the 
heat waves flickering over the broiling sand 
discouraged me. Five minutes under that brassy 
sun would have melted me down like a grilled- 
cheese sandwich. At last I went up to the bal- 
cony on the top floor, where there was a kind 
of breeze, ordered a beer, and settled down to 
improve my mind with a bunch of Mexican funny 
papers and magazines. 

I killed time pleasantly on the balcony with the 
magazines and an occasional beer until three 
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o’clock, when Richard came off duty, and then 
we went uptown to tackle the railroad. 

Probably all the bad breaks coming earlier had 
built up a percentage in my favor, because when 
the good breaks came they came all at once. The 
freight agent wasn’t in his office for our appoint- 
ment, of course, but he was expected there almost 
any hour. We went out into the broiling freight 
yard to look around. There were at least twenty 
empty railroad cars there, boxcars as well as 
plataformas. I asked Richard why I shouldn’t 
just drive my car into the yard, put it into a box- 
car, and argue about it later. 

‘“This is the broad-gauge line,” he said. “‘ You 
go by narrow gauge.” 

He pointed the narrow-gauge tracks out to 
me. They were just the width and weight of the 
tracks that the kids’ toy steam engine runs on at 
the Flcishacker Playground in San Francisco. — 

““You mean my automobile is going to travel 
five hundred miles over the mountains on those?” 

“‘Sure—if we find the plataforma. Come along.” 

We trailed the narrow-gauge line around the 
yard. It was so hot there in the open sun that the 
iron rails burned our feet through our shoes, and 
we had to watch where we were stepping. At the 
very end of the track, with its nose buried in an 
earthen ramp, we found an empty flatcar, in- 
credibly old and creaky but still one of the most 
beautiful things in the world. We dogtrotted 
back to the freight agent’s office. 

He was in. Furthermore, he was making up 
papers for the flatcar, it was mine, it would hook 
up to a train leaving the next morning, and it 
would cost me only one hundred and twenty 
dollars, the railroad’s quoted price, without 
mordida. He wouldn’t commit himself as to the 
date when it might arrive in Tapachula—maybe 
three days, maybe ten—but it would get there 
ultimately. I could put my automobile aboard 
immediately, if I liked. 

Richard said go ahead, we would get his cousin 
down there before nightfall to guard it. I pressed 
the freight agent’s hand wordlessly in mine and 
dashed out of the office, while Richard remained 
behind to get the papers. 

All this took possibly ten minutes, from the 
time we left the plataforma in the yard to the mo- 
ment I drove back with the car. When I nosed in 
through the yard gate and bumped across the 
tracks toward the earthen ramp, a big shiny 
Buick rested fatly in the middle of the flatcar and 
a gang of sweating workmen were swarming over 
it, nailing blocks under the wheels and fastening 
cables here and there. A swarthy, barrel-chested 
pirate with a two-days’ growth of black beard 
was directing the work. 

I think I yelled in sheer frustration. I know 
the workmen all stopped for a moment and the 
pirate looked startled, but the Buick didn’t budge. 
They were too many for me to tackle barehanded 
and the Spanish I knew wouldn’t do for what I 
had to say. 1 ran back toward the freight agent’s 
office, met him and Richard coming through the 
yard, and chivvied them into a run. 


Tue pirate and the freight agent went at it hot 
and heavy. The talk was too fast for me to follow, 
but the freight agent waved a handful of docu- 
ments at the pirate and pointed to the number 
painted on the side of the flatcar. The pirate 
shrugged, pulled out his own documents, and 
showed the freight agent the same number. The 
freight agent looked dazed. Richard put his oar 
in then, but the pirate only shrugged again and 
motioned to his workmen, who began whanging 
big nails into the blocks that were fastening the 
Buick to my flatcar. 

I said, “Richard, you tell this black-bearded 
thus and so ——” 

I didn’t say “thus-and-so,” either, but the 
black-bearded thus and so turned to me, his face 
lit up, and he stuck out his paw. 

“American, huh? Glad to meet you. Barrios 
is my name.” 
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“Dawtch,” I said weakly, shaking hands, ‘| 
thought—I mean, I didn’t know—that is—] 
didn’t think you understood English.” 

“I understand that kind of English, all right.” 
He grinned. ‘‘What’s all the trouble?” 

“You stole my flatcar. I’ve got to ship an 
automobile to Tapachula, and that’s the only 
available rtation in Southern Mexico.” 

“You don’t say? Well, it’s going to Tapachula, 
so I don’t see why you can’t go along with it.” 
He cast a calculating eye at my car, then at the 
plataforma, and yelled at his workmen, who be- 
gan to pull out the nails they had just driven 
into the wheel blocks. ‘“‘Go get your heap of tin 
and drive it aboard.” 

“There isn’t room for two cars.” 

“Son, I’m an engineer. If I say there’s room, 
there’s room. Get your car.” 

There was room, with four inches to spare, 
when the Buick had been moved forward. I had 
my own crew of workmen recruited from the yard 
gang and scurrying after blocks and cables within 
five minutes. 

Barrios was a Salvadorefio, on his way home 
from the States with the new Buick. It would 
save us both money to split expenses. Before I 
left him we had arranged to meet in Tapachula, 
divide costs there, and drive into Guatemala to- 
gether. We shook hands half a dozen times, | 
locked the Chevrolet tight, put the keys in my 
pocket (like an ass) and jumped off the flatcar, 
free as a bird. 


A this time poor Richard had been standing 
around doing nothing, an orphan in the storm. 
The freight agent had gone away as soon as he 
saw that Barrios and I were able to negotiate, 
and Richard’s only job had been to beat down the 
wages of my workmen from twenty pesos to five. 
When I joined him, he said gloomily, ‘‘Guess 
we don’t have to talk to my cousin, huh?” 

““No. Everything’s fine.” 

““Guess you don’t need me any more, huh?” 

“What are you talking about?” I linked my 
arm in his. *‘ You’ ve got to send a telegram for me, 
get me a plane reservation back to Mexico City, 
and find out when that train will reach Tapachula. 
After that, we’ll have a drink. Two drinks.” 

He brightened up. 

For what happened afterward I refuse to ac- 
cept the blame. It could have happened to any- 
body. I had been beating my brains out for 
nearly two weeks trying to a simple 
freight shipment, I had been frustrated all along 
the line, and suddenly everything was, for the 
moment, hotsy totsy. I tried to get out of Vera- 
cruz that night, but there was no plane until the 
following morning. Furthermore, it was terrif- 
ically hot, I was sweating quarts, and I had to 
replenish my body fluids or die. Water wouldn’t 
do it, because the water wasn’t safe to drink, 
and beer—welli, everybody knows that beer just 
bloats you. Richard and I drank orange pop 
laced with habafiera, an excellent light native rum. 

First I got a telegram off to Elva and sewed up 
my plane reservation. Trudging around town 
from the telegraph office to the airline office in 
the tropical sun left me wet from head to foot, 
and even Richard’s shirt was damp, so we parked 
ourselves at an open-air cantina under an arcade 
opposite the plaza and cooled off with orange 
pop. Richard, the dewy-faced squirt, had a wife 
and two children there in town, but it didn’t pre- 
vent him from whistling at the girls who passed 
by and commenting about their estos and esos. 
I had given him ten dollars, nearly as much as he 
made in a week at the hotel, and it was burning a 
hole in his pocket. He wanted to play. I was con- 
tent to sit there peacefully drinking orange pop, 
with a little habafiera in it just to make it bubble. 

I honestly intended to go back to the hotel 
after a couple of drinks, have an early dinner on 
the balcony, and go to bed. But friends of Rich- 
ard kept stopping at our table—he seemed to 
know everyone in town—and of course we had to 
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have.a bottle of pop with each one. There were 
about eight in the party when we moved to a 
table. 

I had carried my coat along that day because 
it held my wallet and all my papers, which were 
too bulky to carry any other way. When I trans- 
ferred the coat from the back of my chair to the 
back of another chair at the larger table, one of 
the Veracruzanos noticed the discharge button in 
my lapel. He knew what it meant, and he asked 
me what I had done during the war. Which 
branch of the service had I been in? 

All that orange pop had made me hazy, just 
enough so that my Spanish, which required a 
deliberate mental effort, had left me. I could still 
understand most of what was said, but I couldn’t 
think of the word for Navy, or Army either. I 


The last one was a dive bomber. That was me, 
I said. Dive-bomber Dawtch. Bring on the 
orange pop, waiter. 

By the time Richard returned to the table I 
was hazier than ever, neck-deep in the tangled 
web we weave when first we practice to deceive, 
and not caring a bit. The Veracruzanos lit into 
Richard all talking at once, pointing at me and 
going aaarrRRRRRRRnonnnn-boom! I smiled 
and nodded. 

Richard said respectfully, “‘Hey, you don’t tell 
me you are a war hero.” 

“You didn’t ask me.” 

“These guys say you sink half a dozen Jap 


ps. 
“They got it wrong. It was only five.” 
Richard looked at me with awe. ‘‘ No fooling?”’ 
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aaarrRRRNNNNNNNNnnnannannnn-Boom!! I was Dive-bomber Dawtch, 
the crack pilot, to the edification of my newly found drinking companions. 


didn’t intend to tell them that I had sat out the 
war in an armchair, but I would have been satis- 
fied to say ““Navy”’ and let them picture me as an 
old salt if they liked. Unfortunately, Richard, the 
only available interpreter, had left the table to 
see somebody about something, and I was stuck. 
All I could think of was avidén, and that only be- 
vause we had been talking avidnes at the airline 
office an hour earlier. 

I said ** Los avidnes.”’ 

The Veracruzanos all got interested. They 
tossed it around among themselves for a while, 
and one of them, a well-dressed professional type, 
wanted to know more. Had I flown in the Euro- 
pean theater or the Pacific theater? 

I said ‘‘ El Pacifico.” It seemed to be less of a 
downright lie, since I had been stationed in San 
Francisco. 

The professional type wanted to know what 
kind of craft I had flown. I stalled there, pretend- 
ing I didn’t understand him, so he made a plane 
out of his hand and pretty good motor noises 
with his mouth—AAARRRRNNNNNN, with 
the plane going along steady and slow for a big 
bomber, aarrrrRRRRRRNNNNNNNonnnnn, 
both hands dogfighting like pursuit planes, and 
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*“Would I lie about it?” 

He didn’t say anything to that. 

From then on things were hazier than ever. I 
remember having an awful time with the well- 
dressed Veracruzano, whose name was Arturo and 
who turned out to be a newspaperman and 
wanted names and dates and places and the 
nature of my decorations, with maybe a photo-' 
graph or two thrown in so he could write up 
a story about the visiting héroe Americano for 
his paper. I wasn’t dumb enough to get my- 
self on record in print, but I had a terrible 
time getting out of it because he thought I was 
just being modest when I refused to tell him any 
more. He kept pressing me harder, so I took ref- 
uge in the pop bottle. 

Then four or five of the Veracruzanos, includ- 
ing Richard and the newspaperman, made 
themselves into a committee to show the héroe 
Americano the town, and we went places. There 
was plenty of pop, plenty of the aarrRRRR- 
NNNNnnnn-boom! business, bombs bursting 
on every side whenever we met new people, 
music, dancing, lots of nize girls and what 
not, all very mixed up. Somebody, somewhere 
gave me a cup of coffee and a huge sandwich 
of ham and goaty cheese. I had a lucid inter- 
val after eating the sandwich, but not for long. 
Later I went where I was led, drinking whatever 
was thrust into my hand and answering aarr- 
RRRNNnn-boom! to anything that was said to 
me, until the lights went out. 
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xX 
I AWOKE in the morning I knew I had 
W been poisoned, but that was all. I was in a 
bed in a strange room, and I didn’t have 
the faintest idea whether the room was iu Vera- 
cruz, Mexico City or Weehawken, N.J. After a 


while the taste of orange pop in my mouth © 


brought me around. 

I creaked out of bed and took inventory. The 
first thing I saw was a lot of dried blood and a 
broken pop bottle on the floor. It worried me 
until I discovered a long clean cut in the sole of 
my foot. There were no other bodies, dead or 
alive, in the room and no sign that any had been 
there, which relieved my mind of one worry. My 
clothes were on the floor. When I explored them 
I found my passport and papers still there but no 
airplane ticket and no money, not a centavo. 

Luckily nobody was around to hear all the 
dirty names applied to Veracruz and the Vera- 
cruzanos who had rolled me, because when I got 
dressed, still cursing, I found the airplane ticket 

“and a wad of bills and coins crammed down into 
the toe of one shoe. I hadn’t put them there. 
When I suspiciously counted the money, I still 
had substantially what I had started with at the 
pop-drinking contest in the cantina opposite the 
plaza. Furthermore, my night’s lodging—the 
place was a kind of refined flop joint near the 
city market—had been paid for, and the clerk or 
porter or conserje or whatever he was whipped 
me a snappy salute as I crept out into the street. 

I felt better when I had bathed and shaved 
and changed my clothes, but I was still fuzzy in 
the head because when Richard handed me a bill 
for a three-day stay at the posada I let him e¢on- 
vince me that it was correct when I knew damn 
well I had been there only two days, even count- 
ing the night I had spent with friends. I was in 
too much of a hurry to put a lot of miles between 
me and Arturo the newspaperman to want to 
argue. I promised Richard I would write him a 
letter that he could use to impress other tourists, 
and left for the airport figuring that I would 
have a nice restful nap on the plane. But the 
steward was studying English and practiced on 
me for the whole flight, an hour and a half. 
Either because of that or because we came down 
rapidly from 13,000 feet, I was as deaf as a post 
and felt queasy when I got out of the plane. I 
didn’t care. The car was on its way south, I would 
get Elva out of Mexico before she had any chance 
to hear about my experiences as a dive bomber 
in Veracruz, and all was well at last. Oh, ja! ja! 
ja! Yes. In a pig’s eye. 

The doctor said it was the goaty cheese I had 
eaten. He was a young Spaniard, twenty-two or 
twenty-three, and very professional. Cheese, he 
explained, particularly Mexican cheese, was a 
perfect germ-culture medium, and I had tangled 
with a piece loaded with some peculiar kind of a 
fever. It knocked me flat. I knew it was a fever, 
but the doctor could never catch me with a tem- 
perature, no matter how hard he tried. 

The fever lasted for a week, more or less, dur- 
ing which time I couldn’t eat. I began to look 
like pictures of prisoners from German concen- 
tration camps. Elva had lined up plane reserva- 
tions for us to Tapachula as soon as she got my 
wire from Veracruz, but we had to cancel them 
when I couldn’t get out of bed, and the airline 
wouldn’t give us a promise of three seats for sure 
in less than ten days. I began to gnaw at my 
nails again. The damn automobile was tightly 
locked on the flatcar, I had the keys, and I 
couldn’t expect my obliging friend Barrios to sit 
around forever in a railroad yard in Tapachula 
just to protect my property. If he didn’t, the 
poor car, containing everything we owned except 
what we were carrying in two suitcases, would get 
raped some dark night, new tires cost $100 Amer- 
ican when you could find them, and our insur- 
ance policy was as full of exceptions as a Mexican 
railroad timetable. Wurra, wurra, wurra. 

Barrios had told me the name of the hotel 
where he would stop in Tapachula. I hadn’t 
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written it down, but I was sure that it was either 
the Independiente, the Imperial or the Imparcial, 
in that order to win, place and show. I sent him 
a wire at the Independiente, explaining the cir- 
cumstances and asking for a reply collect. No 
answer. I sent the same wire to the Imperial and 
the Imparcial. Still no answer. This was four 
days after the train had left Veracruz. Either 
it hadn’t arrived yet or Barrios was dead, be- 
cause I owed him half the cost of the trip and 
I was sure he wouldn’t go on without at least 
letting me know where I could send him the 
money. 

I was lying in bed one afternoon, making bets 
with myself on the number of mice that would 
peek out from under the sofa within five min- 
utes, when the phone rang. Elva answered it. 

“It’s for you,” she said. ‘““Somebody named 
Richard.” 

I snatched the phone from her. Richard 
_ sounded a long way off, but everybody sounds 
a long way off on a Mexican phone. I said; 
**Where are you?” 

“In the lobby.” 

“Here?” 

**Veracruz. Hey, you want to hear Arturo’s 
story?” 

I said, *‘ Uh.”’ Elva was bending her ear so hard 
it was out of shape. 

Richard said, ‘‘Dawich the Dive Bomber, e/ 
héroe Americano. Listen to this.” 


He read me the whole horrible thing, trans- 
lating into English as he went along. I was even 
quoted directly a couple of times. Some of the 
lies had a familiar sound, but Arturo the news- 
paper fellow wasa pretty good liar himself, because 
a lot of it was the most improbable horse collar 
I had ever heard in my life. I knew I couldn’t 
have said those things, no matter how much 


orange pop I had drunk. I listened to it with my © 


eyes closed; the Japanese destroyers I had sunk, 
the wounds I had received in combat, the deco- 
rations I had received from grateful governments 
for winning the war. Veracruz was honored to 
have entertained me. 

Richard said, ‘‘How do you like that? I mail 
you a copy today.” 

**Never mind. Thanks just the same. I » 

**Sure I mail you a copy. That way you remem- 
ber your good friends in Veracruz.” 

“I won’t forget Veracruz as long as I live, 
but I don’t want ¥g 

**We show you a real good time next time you 
come back. I got to hang up now before the boss 
catches me using the phone. So long, Dawtch. 
Don’t forget my letter. AaaaaarrrrrrRRRRRNN- 
Nnnn-boom!” 

I hung up. Elva said, ‘Who was that?” 

*“Wrong number.” 

““Who is Richard?” 

**A man I met in Veracruz. I feel kind of sick, 
sugar. Let me sleep for 2 while, will you?” 

She pecked away and pecked away until 
finally I had to tell her part of the truth. Not all 
of it, of course. I made superhuman efforts to 
get out of Mexico City before the news of my 
war experiences reached town. There were still 
no seats to be had on the Tapachula plane, barring 
possible cancellations, and I still had heard no 
word from Barrios. My friend at the railway 
office, whom I went to see, said the train prob- 
ably hadn’t arrived yet. It wasn’t unusual for a 
freight train to take ten or fifteen days to make 
that run of five or six hundred miles. Sometimes 
the crew would quit and it would be a week be- 
fore anyone heard about it, or the Indians would 
lift half a mile of track, ties and all, to make a 
stock fence. Sooner or later, he said, the train 
would get there. As long as I had someone keep- 
ing an eye on the car for me there was nothing to 
worry about, nothing at all. I said he didn’t know 
the half of it and asked him if there was any 
chance of our getting to Tapachula by train. He 
said it was possible, but we would have to go to 
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Veracruz to make the same trip that the car was 
making, and it would not be an enjoyable ex- 
perience for my wife and child, even if we weren’t 
held up. We would do much better to wait for a 
plane. In the meantime, he was sure that we 
hadn’t had an opportunity to see all of Mexico. 
Why didn’t we relax and enjoy ourselves by 
hiring a car and guide to take us around? 
Ultimately we did—hire a car and guide, I 
mean. Relaxing was something else again. Our 
car and baggage were lost in the jungles of Chia- 
pas, our nonrenewable transmigrante cards would 
expire in a few days, we were running out of 
money, we couldn’t go on, we couldn’t go back, 
and we couldn’t stay. We would explore Mexico 
City until we went broke and then Papa would 
ask the hotel manager for a job washing dishes. 
I will say that the manager of the place was a 
pal. He spoke good English and had stomach 


In the Mexico City airlines office 
I finally blew my top in style. 


ulcers because his position required him to eat in 
the hotel restaurant. The ulcers saved him from 
having to drink at the hotel bar—which probably 
saved his life. He knew that we were stuck, and 
he pulled what strings he could to get us plane 
reservations. Nothing came of it. I was still 
sending pleading wires now and then to the 
Independiente, Imperial and Imparcial, not 
knowing if hotels of that name even existed, so 
he dug up a directory of some kind that listed a 
Hotel Imperial in Tapachula, but no Independi- 
ente or Imparcial. (The directory was wrong, but 
it cut down the telegraph bills.) Then, because I 
still wasn’t getting any replies, he offered to send 
a wire in Spanish to the Imperial in his hotel’s 
name, requesting that they locate a Mr. Barrios 
either at their own hotel or elsewhere in Tapa- 
chula. If Barrios wasn’t in town they were asked 
to find out if he had been there, and if possible to 
locate a brown Chevrolet sedan, license number 
thus and so, that had been shipped from Veracruz 
a week or so eurlier. The hotel would appreciate 
any and all information that the Imperial could 
obtain and send back collect. 

It worked. We got a quick reply. Mr. Barrios, 
the Hotel Imperial understood, had left Tapa- 
chula some days before on his way to El Salva- 
dor, driving a Buick which had come by train from 
Veracruz. There was some rumor that a brown 
Chevrolet sedan had come in on the same train, 
but nobody knew anything about it. It wasn’t 
in the railroad yard. As far as they knew, it had 
simply vanished. This glad news cost me $5.60. 


xX 


was Kendal who saved us again. For a week 
she had been picking up strangers in the lobby 
and passing on the details of the Dawtch family 
history and home life. I remember that she had 
three particular friends: a large elderly man with 
a spade beard, a large youngish man without a 
beard, who had his eye on Elva when I went to 
Veracruz and used Kendal as a springboard to 
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better relations, and the man with the Brooklyn 
accent. Brooklyn’s name was Harry. He was a 
flower importer from Flatbush and he didn’t 
know five words of Spanish, but he got around. 
He brought Kendal beautiful little nosegays of 
tightly wired flowers every day and played with 
her for hours at a time, which I appreciated be- 
cause it kept her from bothering me. 

braced me in the lobby the day I heard 
the Chevrolet had vanished. I had tried the air- 
lines again and still had reservations for a plane 
which would leave in five days, maybe. Our 
transmigrante cards would expire before then, 
but that was just funny; I was going to laugh and 
laugh and laugh if anybody told us we couldn't. 
stay in Mexico any longer. When Harry sat down 
beside me and asked how we were getting along 
with our airplane reservations, I almost laughed 
and laughed and laughed right there. I said we 
weren’t getting anywhere, thanks just the same. 

Harry said diffidently, “‘ Well, it’s none of my 
business, but I was asking around the other day 
and I found out that it would be O.K. for you to 
send the wife and kid straight on to Guatemala 
City. You can’t leave the country without taking 
your car, of course, and that makes it tough be- 
cause of your family passport, but I went down 
to the Guatemalan consulate and they said they 
could give the wife and kid tourist cards to take 
them across the border. You say so if you think 
I’m butting in, but I’d a lot rather see the kid go 
by plane than drive over those Guatemala moun- 
tains. And that way you could get two seats in 
the Guatemala plane and one to Tapachula, right 
away. What do you think, if I’m not being too 
nosy? ” 

All this was from a man to whom I had never 
said more than hello and how are you. What else 
Kendal may have told him about the Dodge 
home life I never knew and didn’t care. I said, 
“I don’t think you’re being nosy. The trouble is 
that I can’t seem to get any seats on any plane 
going anywhere.” 

Harry stood up. “‘Come along,” he said. 


We walked over to the airline office. Harry 
buttonholed the first man he saw. “This guy is 
going to Tapachula tomorrow on one of your 
planes to get some orchids for me,”’ he said. ‘‘ His 
wife and kid are going on to Guatemala to get 
some more orchids, and we’re in a hurry. Get us 
the tickets, will you?” 

The man said politely, “I’m sorry, sir. Next 
week ——” 

““Where’s the manager?” 

“In his office. But it is impossible ——” 

Harry said to me, “You wait here. This may 
take a couple of minutes.” 

It took five. I don’t know how he did it. I 
know he had connections of some kind, because 
all of his flowers went by air, and he probably lied 
himself black in the face for us. When he came 
out of the manager’s office he had tickets for Elva 
and Kendal on a plane leaving for Guatemala 
that same night, and a seat on the plane to Tapa- 
chula in the morning. He also had a hotel reser- 
vation lined up for Elva and Kendal in Guate- 
mala City. He hadn’t got me a hotel reservation, 
because I could probably do better for myself 
after I got to Tapachula, but if I wanted a reser- 
vation he’d arrange it. Nothing was too good for 
the father of « cute kid like Kendal. 

We had a drink afterward in the hotel lounge. 
Kendal showed up, looking for us, and Harry sat 
her on his knee and bought her a lemonade and a 
bag of peanuts. ‘I sure do like this little girl,” 
he said, ‘‘ Prettiest kid I ever saw. Smart too.” 

*Yes, sir,” I said, reaching over to pat Ken- 
dal’s head. “I don’t know how we’d get along 
without her. I really don’t. Here, honey. Here’s 
a dime for you.” 

““What do I have to do?” she asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“Nothing. I’m just giving you a dime.” 
ee Why? ” 
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"Because I love you, curse it.” 

Kendal said “Huh.” Later she told her 
mamma that I had been acting funny in the 

lounge, and Elva said I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, getting cockeyed in front of a small child. 
| didn’t even argue about it. I felt too 

Elva and Kendal actually did get away that 
night. Mamma didn’t want to go at first because 
] was still shaky from the Veracruz crud and she 
didn’t trust me to make the drive alone over the 
Guatemala mountains. I showed her the pretty 
booklet I had got from a big oil company’s travel 
bureau, which stated flatly that the Guatemalan 
section of the Pan-American Highway was an all- 
weather road from border to border. That’s what 
it said, right there in black and white. Also, I told 
her, if I didn’t get to Tapachula in a hurry, which 
I couldn’t do with her and Kendal tagging along, 
there was a good chance that we wouldn’t have 
a car to drive anywhere. That cinched it. 

We had to scurry around like busy beavers that 
afternoon saying good-by and getting tourist 
cards for Elva and Kendal from the Guatemalan 
consulate. They wanted the usual half-dozen 
photographs—everybody in Latin America, po- 
lice, consuls, health department and dog catcher, 
wants a half-dozen photographs—which had to 
be taken and developed in a hurry. Kendal sat 
for the portrait holding her doll, Rachel, a large 
lifelike thing with real hair and eyelashes, who 
showed up so‘beautifully in the picture that it 
took us twenty minutes at the airport that night 
to explain that Elva wasn’t leaving one of her 
children behind in Mexico. When we got Rachel 
squared away and the baggage checked, I left my 
family waiting for the plane and returned to the 
hotel to go to bed, because I had to get up at 
4a.M. to make my own plane. I arrived at the 
hotel just in time to get a phone call from Elva 
saying that her plane was leaving in five minutes 
and she had lost her traveler’s checks and didn’t 
have a dime. Luckily I remembered that she had 
locked the traveler’s checks in her suitcase. But 
what with this and that, I overslept in the morn- 
ing and had to dash off to the airport without 
breakfast or a shave, my eyes still full of glue. 
When I got there, two minutes before the flight 
time marked on my ticket, there was no plane. 
The man at the desk looked sadly at the ticket. 
“Did someone not tell you that this flight has 
been postponed until one-thirty this afternoon?” 
he said, in careful English. 

“No. Has it?” 

“Yes. It has.” 

“Oh. What time does it leave?” 

“One-thirty.” 

“Oh. This afternoon?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

“From here?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

“Ch” 

“Perhaps I should write it down for you on a 
piece of paper.” 

“No, thank you. I can remember.” 

It was just too early in the morning for me to 
function properly. I went back to the hotel and 
crawled into bed again. When I woke up and 
thought about all the time and sleep and cab 
fares and tips that postponed flight had cost 
me, I got mad. I went over to the airline office 
and bellowed for the manager just as if I were 
Harry, ready to step a couple of fast rounds with 
him or anybody else. 

He won every round. He dug up a chart show- 
ing the names of all the passengers in the flight, 
with a blue pencil mark after each name indicat- 
ing that the passenger had been informed by tele- 
phone of the postponement. He even produced 
the girl who had done the telephoning the night 
before. She had left a message for me at the 
hotel. I apologized to the whole office force and 

went back to the hotel for a return bout with the 
manager there. 

It took me a little while to find him, and I 
spent the time totting up the bill I intended to 


present to the hotel; ten pesos for the trip to the 
airport at an illegal rate of speed, five pesos for 
the return trip, a peso each to the bellhops and 
porters who had thrown my luggage around, and 
so forth. No charge for lost sleep. When the 
manager did show up, he was so apologetic 
that I forgot about the bill, but I insisted that we 
find the guilty party. The telephone operator said 
yes, she had taken the message while I was out 
and had written it down on the usual message 
slip, which she had given to Joe. Joe had given 
it to the desk clerk. The desk clerk had put it in 
my box, and there it still was because I had failed 
to turn in my key at the desk, in clear violation 
of the hotel rules, and nobody had had occasion 
to give me the message. 

The manager looked sour. I said ha-ha, the 
joke was certainly on me, wasn’t it? The clerk 
handed me the slip of paper, holding it daintily 
between thumb and forefinger. As I was reading 
it—I couldn’t think of anything better to do— 
Joe, the bellhop, came up with another message 
from the airline. The postponed flight had now 
been canceled entirely. 

All the string-pulling and scurrying about I 
had done up until then was nothing compared to 
what I did that day. I think the manager of the 
airline had canceled the flight just because he 
resented my attempt to get tough with him, be- 
cause he when I went back to his office 
and asked for understanding and help. He was 
sorry; they didn’t have the necessary equipment, 
and I couldn’t expect him to put somebody off 
the next plane just on my account, could I? I 
said I didn’t expect anything, but I had to get to 
Tapachula in a hurry; when could I hope to 
leave? He said in about eight days. I said my 
golly, I had had three reservations on a plane 
leaving in four days, what had happened to that 
flight? He said ah, but I had relinquished those 
reservations when my friend Harry had got me 
the other seats. I said maybe I had better go see 
my friend Harry again. 

The manager smiled, a mean gleam in his eye. 
“Your friend Harry went to Fortin this morning 





“All deeferent, all hot stuff,” the 


post-card vendor kept assuring me. 


to buy orchids,” he said. “‘He’ll be back in eight 
days.” 

I spent the rest of the morning pestering every- 
one I knew in town to do something. They all 
tried, and by sheer weight of numbers they wore 
the airline manager down, because he called the 
hotel later on during the day and left a message 
that he was sending a wire to Texas in an attempt 
to get me a seat on the Brownsville-to-Panama 
flight that would be coming through in the morn- 
ing. He would have a definite answer by 5:30 
that evening. 

Five-thirty was several hours off. I had no 
fingernails left to keep me busy, so I went for a 
walk. On the Paseo de la Reforma, half a 
block from the big billboard where the nasty 
little girl’s face leered down from the poster over 
Que Verde Era Mi Padre, a feelthy-peecture ped- 
dler offered me a bargain, ten pesos for twenty 
fotografias, all deeferent, all hot stuff. Just to get 
rid of him I offered him three pesos. He snapped 
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at it like a hungry trout. All I had was a five-peso 
bill, and of course he didn’t have any change, so 
he gave me another set of pictures, guaranteed 
deeferent, for the two pesos he owed me. 

were reverse printinzs of the first set, as I found 
when I examined them closely. I would have 
turned him in to the Better Business Bureau if we 
had been in the United States. 

At five-twenty-nine and a half I was back in 
the airline office, twitching nervously. The man- 
ager said, “‘ Well, I have good news for you. By 
setting down another passenger, a thing I have 
never done before, I have obtained a seat for you 
on the Brownsville plane. You leave tomorrow 
morning at nine o’clock.” 

I said, “The flight won’t be canceled or post- 
poned or anything, will it?” 

““No. It’s the regular plane to Panama.” 

“It will stop at Tapachula?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“I won’t be set down for somebody else?” 

“That I can positively guarantee.” 

“T think I will go out and get drunk. Thank 
you, sir.” 

I called Lambchop at her hotel and asked her 
to help me celebrate. She was to put on her 
gladdest rags and we would do the town right, 
eat and drink and dance and sing and hell around 
at night clubs, yippee. She said for an offer like 
that she would make an extra-special effort. She 
did, too, because we had arranged to meet in the 
lobby of my hotel and I heard the wolf whistles 
start the minute she got out of the libre at the 
curb. She came in looking like a Turk’s dream of 
heaven, having spent a solid hour and a half at 
the hairdresser’s getting into shape for the eve- 
ning. We started with a big dinner at the best 
restaurant in town. I hadn’t eaten anything 
solid for so long that my stomach had shrunk, 
and the dinner made me sick. Lambchop— 
special hair-do and all—had to lug me back to 
the hotel and put me to bed, where I spent my 
last evening in Mexico City having wonderful 
nightmares. XI 


fe PLANE LEFT on schedule the next morning, 
with me aboard. 

Tapachula, which I reached without any trou- 
ble whatsoever, much to my surprise, turned 
out to be another banana town, a few miles 
from the ocean on the coastal plain and hotter 
than ladies’ night in a Turkish bath. I peeled 
off as many clothes as was legal and hired a 
taxi to take me to the railroad yard. The taxi, 
or at least its body, was one of those old air-. 
cooled Franklins with a sloping nose like Bob 
Hope’s, but it ran. We got to the railroad yard 
and found the place closed for lunch. 

The taxi driver stirred up a couple of men 
sleeping under a boxcar and we asked questions. 
The gerente wasn’t expected back until four 
o’clock, but the men under the boxcar were willing 
to help us look around the yard, if we wanted to. 
It wasn’t large, and there were only two or three 
buildings big enough to lide an automobile. We 
explored them. There was no automobile in the 
yard. 

I told the taxi driver my troubles, and he said 
I must have been misinformed. If the train had 
left Veracruz only ten days before, it wouldn’t 
have arrived yet. It never took less than twelve 
days for a freight train to come from Veracruz. 
I told him that I had had a wire from the Hotel 
Imperial about Barrios’ arrival, but he only shook 
his head. Twelve days was the absolute mini- 
mum, If I liked, I could come back at four 
o’clock and talk to the gerente, but he’d tell me 
the same thing. 

I said O.K., I’d talk to the gerente. In the 
meantime the taxi driver had better take me to 
the Hotel Imperial. He said he would if I insisted, 
but the Hotel Imperial was a dump. Why didn’t 
I go to the Hotel Independiente? 

I said, “The hotel what?” 
**Independiente.” 
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“There is no Hotel Independiente in Tapa- 
chula. The guidebook says not.” 

“The guidebook lacks. Hotel Independiente 
is very clean, very good. I know it well.” 

“Take me there, then.” 

The Hotel Independiente was several blocks 
from the railroad yard. A man with sandy hair 
was behind the desk when I arrived, glooming 
over an account book. I had been practicing a 
complicated Spanish sentence during the taxi 
ride, and I put it to him in faultless castellano. 

**Sir,” I said. ““Do you have awareness of a 
mister called by name Barrios of El Salvador, 
who also carries with him from Veracruz my 
American mud-colored automobile?” 

He looked at me for a moment with a strange 
expression. ‘* My Gawd,” he said at last, in English. 
“‘Are you the guy who owns that Chevrolet?” 

**What Chevrolét?” 

“That one.” He waved his arm. “‘Gedit- 
addahere!” 

I looked in the direction toward which he had 
gestured. The hotel lobby-dining-room-lounge 
was an alfresco arrangement adjoining a court- 
yard full of trees and climbing vines. The Ameri- 
can mud-colored automobile was parked under 
one of the trees. A saltcellar sat on its roof. 

I never did find out what the saltcellar was 
doing there. I think it must have indicated that 
the house had a lien on the car and contents and 
therefore nothing was to be stolen, because every- 
thing in it, including little easily pinched objects 
like flashlights, tools and vacuum bottles, was 
intact. When I put the key in the ignition lock 
and stepped on the starter, the old egg beater 
under the hood rattled away as noisily as ever. 

The sandy-haired man was a lot more friendly 
when I settled my account with him. (The salt- 
cellar disappeared immediately afterward, so I 
was careful to lock the car.) Barrios, by a feat of 
bribery: unequaled in Southern Mexico, had 
brought the train through from Veracruz in two 
days and three nights, a record for the run. He 
had been unable to wait for me, but by some 
hook or crook he had got the car open and hired 
a gang of men to push it half a mile uphill to 
the hotel. The total cost of the trip, including 
freight, mordida, manpower and Barrios’ ticket 
and expenses, was two hundred and eighty-three 
dollars and twenty cents American. Barrios had 
left me a careful accounting of each item with 
a note apologizing because he could not wait, 
and had left after bulldozing my half of the 
expense out of the hotel man by leaving the car 
as security. 

I sent a wire off to Elva telling her everything 
was under control, and had a couple of limonadas 
sitting under a tree in the patio where I could 
reach out every once in a while and stroke a fen- 


der. 
XII 


SLEPT well in the happiness of ownership re- 
I gained and woke the next morning ready for 
anything the road might offer. Or so I thought. 
It had rained the night before, and the banana 
groves that stretched z.way from the rear of the 
hotel were steaming muddily in the hot sun. Just 
on a hunch I put on dungarees and a pair of boots 
instead of the natty sports outfit I had worn 
coming down on the plane. 

The courtyard wasn’t big enough to let me 
turn the car around, so after I started up, I 
shifted into reverse. Luckily, the gate to the 
courtyard was directly behind me and wide open. 
I shot backward through it and smacked into 
the shed across the way. The car had no more 
brakes than a roller coaster. 

Ultimately I crept uptown in low gear and 
found a mechanic. He was barefooted and his 
shop consisted of a galvanized iron roof on poles 
over an earthen floor, but he knew how to get the 
wheels off. One of the brake-fluid hose connec- 
tions had disap . Someone must have 
needed it badly, because it had been a tough job 
to remove it and there were other more easily 
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accessible and less important parts which could 
have been taken. Without it I was ruined. 

It didn’t occur to me that I could get a re- 
placement in Tapachula. But the mechanic had 
half a dozen helpers standing around—they called 
him maestro—and he sent one scouting around 
town with my last pesos. The helper came back 
with a brand-new connection, complete with 
nuts, washers and gimmicks, which the maestro 
socked into place in one minute. All the brake 
fluid was gone, so that had to be replaced. Then 
the maestro said that the brake drums were full 
of a Spanish word I can’t translate and would 





I had put up an argument. But at least, at last, 
I was in Guatemala. 

The Pan-American Highway, if you want to 
call it that, climbs 8000 feet, a mile and a half, 
between Malacataén and the next town of any 
size, San Marcos. I’m not sure of the horizontal 
distance between the two towns, but probably a 
good spitter could reach Malacatan from San 
Marcos with the wind behind him. The road 
doesn’t run uphill; it worms its way up a cliff 
hand over hand. The cliff was overgrown with 
vines and creepers and bush and such trees as 
could hang on by their toenails, and the road had 


oe 


The precious car stood in the hotel lobby with a salt shaker decorating 
its top. “Geditaddahere!”’ was the manager’s only comment. 


have to be cleaned before I tackled any mountain 
driving. It would cost twenty-five pesos and take 
about an hour. I didn’t have twenty-five pesos 
left because I had cleaned myself out of them 
except for just enough to.buy a tankful of gas, 
and I couldn’t afford to waste an hour if I was 
going to make Guatemala City that day, but the 
mountains across the river looked high and 
rugged. I told the maestro to get started while I 
hunted around for somebody who would cash my 
last traveler’s check. Maybe if he worked real 
fast he would be finished by the time I returned 
with his money, maybe. 

I should have known better. The job took 
three hours, and then there was a grab in one 
front wheel that made the car shy sharply to the 
left whenever the brakes were applied. But they 
held, after a fashion, and even though the maestro 
insisted that he could adjust them I said I didn’t 
have the time. At least I would be able to reach 
Quezaltenango that day. He said sure, it would 
be a breeze if I was careful with the brakes. There 
were a few curves in the road. 

The Mexican border station, which was about 
to close for lunch, stayed open long enough to 
count the tires and bumpers and things, stamp 
my passport, and accept a little mordida. The 
only hitch was at the estacién de sanidad, where 
a doctor showed me his instructions concerning 


tourists who had come through Texas. A polio 


epidemic was going on there, and the doctor 
wanted to vaccinate me. I said I thought it was 
kind of silly to protect the Republic of Mexico 
by vaccinating tourists as they left the country. 
He thought it was silly, too, but he had his in- 
structions; did I object to being vaccinated? 
There were a bunch of uniformed bruisers stand- 
ing around watching me, so I said not at all, 
rolling up my sleeve, and he said in that case it 
was O.K., I needn’t bother, good-by and a pleas- 
ant trip. The bruisers looked disappointed. I left 
Mexico wondering what would have happened if 
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been hacked through this vegetation with ma- 
chetes, so the only open place for the rain to drain 
off was in the ruts of the roadway, down which 
the water poured in twin muddy streams two min- 
utes after the cloudburst began. At every switch- 
back the two streams soared out into space, and 
each turn was like coming around a corner smack 
into the output of a pair of fire hydrants. After 
the car slipped and shuddered a couple of times 
as it breasted the current at the turns, I dropped 
from second gear into low and stayed there. 
The storm got heavier minute by minute. 
Bright flashes of lightning began to flicker up and 
down the mountain, but the. rain drumming on 
the roof of the car made so much noise that I 
couldn’t hear the thunder. The windshield wipers 
were useless. I shut them off and guided the car 
in the approximate middle of the sluice, trusting 
to the ruts to hold the wheels and reciting ‘“‘Now I 
lay me down to sleep . . .” Only once I missed 
the ruts, and that was when the sluice forked 
where the road was joined by something that was 
either a side road or a waterfall. I guess it was a 
waterfall, because when I had gone twenty feet up 
what looked like the shallower of the two streams 
I ran smack into a boulder that changed my 
mind. I released the clutch, the car floated back- 
ward to the fork, and I took the other channel. 
I had been driving for two hours, during which 
time there was not a moment’s break in the down- 
pour, and had gone ten or fifteen miles when I ran 
on to cobblestones again. The road was passing 
through a temporary level stage, and a village 
squatted there on the shoulder of the mountain. 
Opposite a small weedy plaza full of banana 
palms a muddy river poured down the hill be- 
tween two of the houses, swirled across the plaza, 
and splashed away down the mountain. I didn’t 
see how I was going to cross it. I crept along, 
looking for a bridge, and had almost reached the 
river when I saw my first road sign. It was an ar- 
row indicating that the road turned up the river, 
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@hich wasn’t @ river at all but just 
from the road going up the hill behind i 
. The Chevrolet saw the road sign 
coughed hollowly a couple of times and 
That took the problem out of my 
cramped the wheels around, got the car 
backward, and coasted down into a ditch 
tween the plaza and the nearest house. An ol 
man was standing in the doorway chewing 
toothpick and watching the rain come down. I 
out of the car, and ran for cover, ducking 

in beside the old man. He nodded politely. I 
said buenas tardes, was there a lodging place of 
some kind near by where I could pass the night? 
He said no, nothing closer than San Marcos. 
However, if I would care to accept his hospitality 
he could give me a bed and dinner. I accepted 
with pleasure. He silently offered me a toothpick, 
which I took, and we both stood there in the 

doorway watching the rain come down. 


XI 


CAN’T REMEMBER what my host looked like 
| that day in the cloudburst, but I do remember 
that he was no blabbermouth. He chewed his 
toothpick, I chewed mine, and we watched the 
rain beat down on the river pouring across the 
weedy plaza. If I asked a question or made a 
remark of some kind he would answer, but then 
the conversation died. He didn’t mind talking; 
he just couldn’t keep it going. By priming him 
I found out that he was a Cuban, the local 
pharmacist, unofficial doctor, midwife and veter- 
inarian for the neighborhood, and that he had 
spent thirty-five years in that little village, 
population 300. In that time he had picked up 
the Guatemala accent, which I had heard first 
while talking to the jefe in Malacatén and had 
thought the result of a couple of missing teeth or 
a minor speech impediment. Later I got used to 
it, but I had a hard time understanding the 
pharmacist when he did talk. Every “r’’ was pro- 
nounced “‘rsh,”’ so that a word like ‘‘hablar”’ came 
out “hablarsh’”” and “‘corredor,’”? for instance, 
sounded like somebody working a force pump in 
the kitchen sink. The accent must have originated 
with barefooted Indians listening to their feet 
come up out of the mud. It was very difficult to 
follow in a heavy rainstorm. 

Watching the rain hour after hour from the 
doorway made me feel like Sadie Thompson, and 
feeling like Sadie Thompson made me thirsty. 
The pharmacy was right there in the house, so I 
asked the pharmacist if he handled drinking stuff 
along with the pills. He said no, there wasn’t a 
drink on hand except some grain alcohol I could 
mix up with a little distilled water if I liked. I 
was welcome to it, although he thought maybe 
it would be better if he sent a boy across the plaza 
to buy me an octavjto. I didn’t know what an 
octavito was, but I was willing to take a chance 
that it wouldn’t be worse than grain alcohol and 
distilled water. I gave the boy a quarter, which 
the pharmacist said was enough, and the boy 
rolled up his pants and waded across the river. 
He carried a machete hanging from a string under 
his arm. At the first banana palm he whacked off 
a couple of big leaves, slashed them here and 
there, and made himself the prettiest raincoat 
you ever saw, complete with a hood for his head 
and a slit for the machete handle, in about twenty 
seconds. 

When he came back with the octavito, it 
turned out to be an eighth of a liter of aguardi- 
ente. The pharmacist declined when I offered him 
first drink. I went ahead on my own, drinking it 
out of a coffee cup the boy brought me. 

After the burn died away it wasn’t so bad. I 
nuzzled away at the octavito, getting warmer and 
more comfortable by the minute. The rain slack- 
ened and quit after a while, and a flock of ducks 
and geese that had been wandering around the 
house went outside and began to probe for edibles 
i the flooded plaza. The pharmacist watched 
them silently, still chewing his toothpick. He 
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made me nervous. I felt like a solitary drunk, 
sitting there taking little nips of aguardiente when 
he wasn’t looking. He didn’t drink, he declined 
the cigarettes I offered him, he seemed to have 
no vices except those damn toothpicks. It wasn’t 
until I remembered a carton of gum I had in the 
car that I broke down his resistance. He was a 
gum fiend. I gave him the whole carton, and we 
sat there contentedly in the twilight until the fire- 
flies came out and dancing among the 
banana palms, me with my little octavito and him 
with a cud of gum as big as a baseball. 


I slept that night on a mattress that consisted 
of a flat board with a sort of ironing-board cover 
spread over it for padding. It was not de luxe, but 
I dozed at intervals until dawn and then got up 
and trudged around the room to bring the circu- 
lation back into my arms and legs. It was raining 
heavily again, and the pharmacist, who got up 
when he heard me moving around, apologized for 
the weather. It wasn’t supposed to rain in the 
morning, ever. He said the rain would stop in 
forty minutes—which it did—and then I could 
safely go on. 

I had a small eight-course snack for breakfast, 
thanked the pharmacist for his hospitality, and 
asked for my bill. I knew immediately that 
I had insulted him. He explained stiffly that 
he did not run a pensidén and that he had en- 
joyed having me as his guest. I apologized for 
my bad manners and asked his permission to 
leave a small sum for the servants. He accepted 
a quetzal on their behalf and sent three or four of 
them out to help me horse the car up out of the 
ditch and get it back on the cobblestones. The 
river coming down the hill had dwindled to a 
creek by then, so I tackled it. 

The road was the same as before, bift it was 
rocky enough to have drained quickly and I 
could see where I was going. I crept cautiously on 
up the mountain in second, wishing I had chains 
on the tires. At one of the wider stretches in the 
road a rattletrap bus passed me, tearing down- 
hill. It was a mixta, the back end full of freight 
and the front end full of passengers, a hundred 
and. fifty years old, no chains, no tread on the 





Sentries every so often on the winding 
roads were scarier than bandits. 


tires, probably no brakes, and going like a bat 
out of hell. Everybody in the bus waved cheer- 
fully as it flashed by and skidded around the next 
curve, which hung over a precipice a thousand 
feet high. If I had been aboard I would have been 
down on the floor board hiding my eyes. 

The climb ended an hour later at San Marcos, 
a pretty little town in a valley high in the 
mountains. 

There was a wooden sentry box at the entrance 
to San Marcos. A man in uniform leaned out of 
the window and waved a friendly greeting at me 
as I went by. At least I thought it was a friendly 
greeting until I looked in the rearview mirror 
and saw him dash out of the sentry box with a 
rifle to pot me before I got out of range. The clay 
road was still slick from the rain, and when I 
tramped on the brakes the grab in the left front 
wheel spun the car completely around and 
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headed me back in the opposite direction. The 
sentry thought it was quite a trick. When he saw 
the California license on the car he said, ‘‘ Ah, 
Hollywood.” 

I said, no, San Francisco. At first he thought I 
meant the Guatemalan town of the same name, 
but I explained that there was another San Fran- 
cisco on the fringes of Hollywood, and he wrote it 
down, along with my name, passport number, 
license number, age, height, weight, profession, 
the amount of money I had on my person, and a 
few other things. I went on through town and 
was stopped by another sentry, who thought up 
an entirely new set of questions, including one 
about the whereabouts of my wife and child 
whose pictures were in the passport. He was the 
only person out of twenty or more passport ex- 
aminers along the way who noticed that Elva 
and Kendal weren’t with me. I had a tough time 
explaining how they could be waiting for me in 
Guatemala City when I had entered Guatemala 
for the first time the preceding afternoon, but I 
did it—the hard way. Neither he nor any of the 
other officials would accept a bribe in place of the 
correct answers. Once or twice I offered them 
money, thinking that all the questions were sim- 
ply an excuse to tap the tourist trade, but every- 
one declined with thanks. La mordida was not the 
national sport it had been in Mexico. 

I had the usual woes from San Marcos to 
Quezaltenango to Totonicapdn. There, on the 
advice of the persistent Guardia Civil in the 
sentry box, I took the left-hand road. It was 
shorter and better, he said. And I thought, since 
Totonicapén was at an elevation of 8000 feet 
and Guatemala City at 5000, I would have an 
easy downhill trip, skirting the few mountains 
I could see on the way. 

The road didn’t skirt anything. It tackled the 
mountains around the ankles and went up like a 
snake, wriggling back and forth along a ridge and 
disappearing into the mashed potatoes on top. I 
knew it was the right road because every once in 
a while I passed a milepost marking the kild- 
metros I still had to go before reaching Guate- 
mala City, but there was nothing else to indicate 
that I wasn’t on my way over the hills into 
Honduras. The road had settled back into its 
normal nastiness of two ruts and millions of 
curves, bends, twists, corkscrews, hairpins and 
truelove knots, climbing all the time. For 
some reason signs began to appear every now 
and then: first CURVA, with a snaky line for any- 
body who couldn’t read the letters, then VUELTA, 
with a right angle, and finally GANCHO, with a 
hairpin. The signs were placed at regular inter- 
vals regardless of the nature of the road; after 
half a mile of uninterrupted twists and turns 
there would be a sign, CURVA, then more twists 
and turns, then VUELTA, then more of the same 
twists and turns, then GANCHO, and the series 
would start all over again. At one particularly 
bad stretch the sign said Cinco Curvas. Nothing 
followed for a long time. Then, at a point where 
the road began to writhe up a canyon like a dying 
snake, the sign planters must have seen that it 
was going to be too much for them, because there 
was one last warning, MucHAS CURVAS, and the 
signs quit for good. 

The road climbed endlessly, through steep 
uphill turns called ganchos. One bad one almost 
did for me, but some providential Indians built 
me a corduroy road section which helped me 
pull out. All for about a dollar’s worth of change. 


Tuere were a few more ganchos after that which 
worried me a little, but pretty soon the road 
definitely started down and the ganchos became 
curvas once more. In a few minutes I was out of 
the clouds and driving through dark pine forests. 
By then it was night, and the fireflies had come 
out, millions of them, brilliant tiny lights flashing 
across the road and sparkling in the woods like a 
carnival among the trees, mile after mile after 
mile. It was a beautiful sight, but I wanted to 
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get to a phone somewhere to let my family know 
I was still alive, so I kept my eyes on the road 
and went as fast as the curves would permit. The 
clay road was still wet, and when I gave the 
brakes everything they had—it wasn’t much— 
coming to a curve, the car went into a long, 
soaring, beautiful skid. Luckily the bank of the 
curve was on the outside, so I slid off it like a 
bobsled and skidded on around the bend. The 
road went down steeply all the way, dropping so 
fast that my ears popped like firecrackers from 
the change in air pressure, and putting on the 
brakes only made the car slide instead of roll. 
I finally settled down to low gear and a careful 
five miles an hour. 

The last really bad moment came when I met 
four cargadores walking abreast up the road. 
They separated to let me by, but the space 
wasn’t wide and the rear end of the car began to 
slip sideways as I passed through. The only way 
I could have checked the skid was by turning in 
the direction of the nearest cargador. The rear 
wheels were catching up with the front wheels by 
the time I passed him, and then it was too late 
to do anything about it. 

There was a little barricade of jagged stones 
along the edge of the road, just the right height 
to rip a tire clear off the wheel. It seemed to take 
a long time for the car to hit:the stones. I re- 
member thinking over the probabilities at great 
length, hoping that I wouldn’t go over the edge, 
hoping I would stay right side up when the tire 
blew, hoping that I would end up at some spot 
level enough to let me use a jack, hoping that the 
doubtful spare with the vulcanized boil would last 
for a few miles, just hoping. When it finally hap- 
pened, there was a loud metallic clang on the 
hubcap and the car bounced back into the 
middle of the road, intact. 

Five minutes later I noticed that the fireflies 
were forming a regular pattern off through the 
trees to my left. I looked again and saw that 
they were dim electric street tights in the valley 
below. 

XIV 


T was TECPAN. I followed a row of twenty- 

watt street lights down an otherwise completely 
dark cobblestoned main street and came out at the 
plaza, which was also dark and cobblestoned. In 
the middle of the plaza a group of cargadores, 
their packs beside them, were hunkered down 
around a small fire roasting something on sticks 
which they held in the flames. The roast smelled 
wonderful and I wanted to get myself a stick and 
move in on the feed, but I knew Elva would be 
calling in the Guardia Civil if she didn’t hear 
from me pretty soon. Windows in two of the 
buildings around the plaza were lighted. I went 
over to the closer one to ask directions and 
stepped right into the village telephone office, as 
easy as falling off a log onto a needle in a haystack. 

A man and a boy were there, playing cards. 
The man spoke a little English. I asked him if 
he could get a connection with the Palace Hotel 
in Guatemala City. 

“Easily,” he said. “‘Rafael, bring JesGs and 
Arturo.” 

The boy ran out into the dark and came back 
with Jess and Arturo. Jess made me out a receipt 
in triplicate for a quetzal and a half, payable in 
advance, while Arturo messed around with some 
wires and batteries banked up in a corner. When 
I had paid my money and the power plant was 
ready, the first man squared off at a big old- 
fashioned coffee grinder of a telephone on the 
wall, twisted its tail a couple of times, and began 
to yell into the mouthpiece, bellowing that he 
wanted to talk to Guatemala, el Hotel Palacio. He 
finally. got the idea across, shrugged at me to 
indicate possibilities, and waited. After five min- 
utes had passed he shrugged again and hung up. 

“One strike. We try another time.” 

Next time it was a ball, because the line went 
completely dead. Arturo fiddled with the power 
plant, got it working, and they tried again. This 
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time they actually got a connection with Guate- 
mala City, which was broken before I could get 
to the phone. Then there was another strike, and 
finally they got through to the Palace Hotel. A 
hailstorm was going on in the receiver when I 
took it, but a faint voice at the other end spoke 
English at me and I shouted that I wanted to 
talk to Mrs. Dawtch. Pretty soon she came on 
the line. 

“I thought you were dead,” she said. “‘ Where 
are you? Are you all right?” 


Elva turned pale, shrieked, “Good 


heavens! ...”” Then Kendal burst in. 


“I’m in Tecpdn and I’m fine, but I don’t feel 
like driving any more tonight. I’ll be in tomor- 
row morning. How are you?” 

“Fine.” 

**How’s Kendal?” 

Fine.” 

*“What are you doing?” 

“Getting ready to go out for the evening.” 

That seemed to me to be a hell of a note for 
somebody who had thought I was dead two 
minutes earlier, but I passed it over. I said, “*‘ Who 
with?” 

“A mian Kendal picked up on the plane, a 
Cuban. He’s awfully nice.” 

“T’ll bet he puts grease on his hair and wears 
sideburns.” 

“‘No, he’s really awfully nice. He’s taking me 
to a movie that just came to town, the picture 
that was showing in Mexico City while we were 
there. You remember.” . 

I remembered the gorgeous blond creature 
that had been plastered all over Mexico City. 
The idea of a Cuban with grease on his hair and 
sideburns taking my wife to see a picture called 
El Sexo Fuerte knocked me off balance. Before I 
could think of the right things to say the power 
plant went sour again, and I certainly wasn’t go- 
ing to spend another quetzal and a half to call her 
back and tell her she couldn’t go when I knew 
she’d go anyway. But it made me mad. I was 
mad when I went to bed, and I was mad when I 
woke up the next morning. 

The last few miles of the drive were a dream. 
There is no more beautiful country in the world 
than the Guatemalan highlands on a good day, 
and this was a good day. The road, wide and dry 
once more, meandered along between lush green 
meadows and fields of tall corn on a table land 
lying among the regular cones of extinct vol- 
canoes. Above the volcanoes hung masses of 
fleecy white clouds, but in the valley the sun 
shone bright and hot. There was a smell of grass 
and growing things in the thin mountain air. Be- 
cause it was Sunday and market day, everybody 
in the country was out in his good clothes, the 
women and girls in their beautiful hand-woven 
elaborately embroidered costumes with baskets 
of vegetables or chickens or eggs or melons bal- 
anced on their heads and a baby or two slung on 
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their backs. At each village the market place wag 
filled with women squatted beside their baskets of 
produce, nursing their babies while they haggled 
furiously with the customers. Between the vil- 
lages the road teemed with people and oxen and 
burros, so that I had to pick my way along with 
polite warning beeps of the horn to urge them out 
of the middle of the road. I wasin nohurry. When 
the road finally drifted off down a canyon, looped 
around a few more curves, and came out at last on 
the open hillside above the valley where Guate- 
mala City lay basking in the sunlight at the foot 
of the volcanoes that soared up behind it from the 
valley floor, I stopped the car to admire the view. 


Tuar first sight of the city was even more 
gratifying than I had expected it to be. I felt like 
Columbus. I said, ‘‘Guatemala, we are here,” 
and started down the homestretch, whereupon 
the other rear tire blew out for no reason at all 
and I had to hang the car on a steep slope with 
the emergency brake and a couple of boulders 
and change over to the spare with the vulcanized 
boil. In the process of making the change [| 
barked my knuckles. The cut bled quite a bit and 
I guess I wiped my face with the back of my hand 
more than once. Anyway, when I finally crept 
down into town and inquired my way to the Palace 
Hotel, the doorman looked startled, but he let me 
in. The first thing I saw in the lobby was Kendal 
sitting on a middle-aged man’s lap combing his 
hair while she went gabble-gabble in his ear. They 
both looked contented, so I sneaked over to the 
desk and asked if my wife, Mrs. Dawtch, was any- 
where around. 

The clerk gave me a queer look too. But he 
said Mrs. Dawtch was in her room down the hall 
at the corner of the first patio. I went on down 
the hall and knocked at her door. When she opened 
up, I said, ‘““Here I am, babe. Safe and sound.” 

““Good heavens!” She put her hand to her 
heart and turned pale. ‘‘What happened?” 

**Nothing happened. What’s everybody acting 
so funny about, anyway?” 

She took me by the arm and dragged me over 
to a mirror. 

It startled me too. I hadn’t bothered to un- 
pack a bag since leaving Tapachula, so I hadn’t 
shaved or combed my hair or done much more 
than wash my hands once in a while for three 
days. Crawling around in ditches on the moun- 
tain had left me covered with dried mud from 
head to foot, blood from the barked knuckles was 
smeared all over my face, and I had a touch of 
axle grease under one eye that gave the impres- 
sion of a beautiful shiner. I looked like someone 
who had been playing tag with a squad of storm 
troopers. If I had met myself in an alley I would 
have turned around and run like hell in both 
directions. r 

Just then Kendal came bursting in, because her 
middle-aged friend with the hair (he turned out 
to be the Cuban, and a very nice guy he was, 
too—no sideburns) had had- to leave. After I 
had bathed and whittled off the whiskers I didn’t 
look so bad. Kendal was glad to see her papa. 
She got a sentimental streak about it and insisted 
on kissing me several times. Then I had to kiss 
her, and then she had to kiss her mamma to make 
it even, and then I had to kiss her mamma, and 
then we all had to kiss Rachel, the doll. We 
ended up with everybody kissing everybody else 
simultaneously and feeling pretty good to have 
made it all the way from California with no 
broken bones. Afterward we set out for a drive 
around town. It was a brilliant warm sunny 
afternoon, fountains were playing in the plaza, 
birds sang, the city was white and clean, the Land 
of Eternal Spring was living up to its name, and 
the vulcanized boil blew out with a tremendous 
report squarely beneath a big banner across Sexta 
Avenida advertising the latest movie in town, the 
one Elva had gone to see with the Cuban. It 
wasn’t El Sexo Fuerte at all. It was Que Verde 
Era Mi Padre. THE END 
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by MARGARET HOCKADAY 


UND BY NO STRONG TIES with the East, 

Californians have characteristically ex- 
pressed their own ideas in architecture and in 
manner of dress. Their point of view remains 
unconventional, restive. Long before modern 
architects moved into the West, California had 
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Perfectly suited to her Beverly Hills ranch-house garden setting, fashionable Mrs. Howard Hawks selects this Adrian tweed suit with poncho cape. 


DRESS FOR THE SUN 


California fashions and houses cue from the climate 


a native style expressive of the region and cli- 
mate in its versatile redwood ranch houses 


built low and rambling around interior patios. 

California dressmakers, equaily remote from 
the purveyors of Paris fashion, had the same 
good sense to adapt their ideas to the scene 
around them. One of California’s first designing 
women made her name and fortune cutting “‘ the 
best slacks in America” long before women in 
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the East considered it chic to wear them. Slacks 
soon became the California classic along with 
the brief tennis shorts and the cotton play dress. 

When it comes to indoor-outdoor living, Cal- 
ifornians draw no lines between casual and 
street clothes. In a semitropical climate, to 
force such a differentiation would seem artificial. 


Photographs by Leslie Gill 
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Typical of California’s indoor-outdoor life is the oak-shaded oasis 
of the Harwell Harris house. The Pat Premo sun dress of bird’s-eye 
piqué is in the same mood, with a matching short-sleeved jacket. 


Informality and mild climate spell color. De De Johnson’s pale 
blue [rish-linen dress makes striking contrast against natural matting 
walls of Hollywood producer-dirgctor Ernest Pagano’s bathhouse. 
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Misnomer. They call it an “exercise suit.” But you are more likely to find 
this Addie Masters costume of Celanese Sandswept on a patio than at ten- 
nis. The long sleeves and turtle neck add up to a “brief” for lazy afternoons, 


The bare midriff is at home in the land of orange groves and superlatives, 
where natives take to the casual easily. You will live and play in Agnes 
Barrett’s Everfast paisley-print cotton with a ruffled skirt and side drapery. 
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” For informal hostessing Californians like the mid-calf slacks with a Like Richard J. Neutra’s housing project at Channel Heights, this 
. & pro) & 
/Saight bra top by Louella Ballerino, and Joyce barefoot sandals. Guests Louella Ballerino two-piece dress made of hand-woven striped cotton 


Telax in the airy house designed by Paul Laszlo for Joan Harrison. imported from Guatemala makes the most of San Pedro’s sunlight. 
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The house of Doctor and Mrs. Beckstrand boasts three equally 


Go West, young woman . . . and don’t forget to take shorts. Effective 


attractive views: ocean to the west, Palos Verdes to the south, and for sports, the Farmers’ Market, or for lounging, are Maurice Everett’s 
in the foreground Maurice Everett’s sleeveless white-piqué jumper. | white-piqué shorts with striped cotton-shirting blouse. John Frederics’ bag, 


This house and coat both get around. The portable blue house has already been transported 
from its original site. The Maurice Everett short coat of bird’s-eye white piqué with a half belt 
starts the day over shorts and bra, goes all around the clock, and winds up nicely over a dinner dress. 


What is practical and comfortable at home looks 
right in the market place whether it’s a pair 
of pastel-gabardine slacks or a colorful little 
sun dress with bare sandals. And no imported 
rules of etiquette seem likely to change it. 

Californians feel the same way about their 
houses. The outside relates to the inside in an 
inseparable design. Windows frame a distant 
view of canyon and city, walls roll back under 
a cantilevered roof transomed to the sky, 
the living room reaches into the patio and the 
smell of tropical potted plants and luxurious 
flowering shrubs permeates all. Here belong 
the clothes cf casual living, seasonless and 
eternally wearable. 


Fabrics From Gardens 


In the use of color, too, Californians show in- 
ventiveness. They have the gardener’s green 
hand for it. Whatever they touch blooms riot- 
ously. They think nothing of printing a dress 
fabric encompassing the landscape of bougaill- 
villea, poppy, palm tree and canyon, or of paint- 
ing a house blue or pink on a hillside of giant 
red geraniums. These flashing colors in the cleat 
brightness of sunlight appear exotic at first to 
tourists from Northern cities, where black is the 
usual, color the rare. But climate is a quick it- 
toxicant. Even the most hidebound purist cat 
hold out little resistance to the California way 
of living and dressing. THE END 
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Piéce de résistance for native and resorter is the swim suit. Livened up with 
a designer’s novel touches, it steals the scene around pools and bathhouses. 
Above is a typical Catalina cotton print with reversible print and plain poncho. 


Brilliant idea . . . White frontier slacks with ornamental blouses are worn 
evenings at home. Addie Masters uses a bright California Authentics Indian 
print for blouse, sprinkles spangles and beads across shoulders and sleeves. 


The sun:shines bright on black, even in color-conscious California, 
when it goes into making a pair of Bates cotton little-boy shorts for 
idle hours. The shirt is a long-sleeved print Celanese. Agnes Barrett. 


California slacks are a tradition that goes on forever. There’s a pair 
for every hour, every season, every place—but all-time preference is 
for neutrals, pastels. Below: Caltex slacks of wool-worsted gabardine. 
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ES, you'll find a new zest for living in this big internationg 

empire of Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. It's 
amazingly varied land of snow-capped mountain ranges, blue lakes 
virgin forests, ocean beaches, rushing rivers, and painted desens 
And yet, for all its rugged grandeur, it’s a gentle land set in a sof, 
mild climate, with modern metropolitan cities, colorful seaport, 
all reached by networks of broad, smooth, paved highways, Wher 
ever you travel in this great far Northwest, it is a paradise for 
hunters, fishermen, skiers, explorers, camera enthusiasts and loves 
of the great outdoors. Comfortable accommodations of all kinds— 
hotel, cabin, lodge, motel, etc. — can be obtained by writing in 
advance. For a thrilling Holiday with a thousand things to do and 
see, come to Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia in th 
Pacific Northwest. 


WASHINGTON 


@ It’s a land of breath-taking moun- 

tains, of still, blue waters, of primeval 

forests and a of farms 
a 


and cities—this fascinating Wash 
ington State. Here you can go from 
sea-level to ski-level in two hours, 
catch forty-pound salmon in the 
shadow of seaport skyscrapers, fish 
for trout in thousands of lakes and 
streams, and thrill to flaming sunsets 
in vast painted deserts. Grand Coulee 
Dam, the mighty Columbia River, 
Mt. Rainier, Mt, Baker, Mt. St 
Helens, the wheatfields of the 
Palouse and Big Bend, the famous 
orchards of Wenatchee and Yakima, 
and many other scenic, agricultural, 
and industrial marvels will make 
your visit to Washington long to be 
remembered. Our caution is to make 
your reservations well in advance 


Mountain Lake with Mt. Shuksan 
in the background 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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®@ Follow a famed scenic highway into en- 
chanting Oregon beauty in the Columbia 
River Gorge. One of the world’s great rivers 
here courses seaward through a forested 
mountain range, Plunging waterfalls drop to 
the roadside from sheer rock walls, among 
them 620-foot Multnomah Falls. Your route 
skirts massive formations, such as Bishop’s 
Cap Rock (known also as Mushroom Rock). 
Bonneville Dam and its salmon ladders, the 
Vista House and similar lofty viewpoints, 
gardens of wildflowers and natural parks vie 
for attention. Easy-to-drive highways also 
will lead you to Oregon’s other refreshing 
playlands—lakes and dashing rivers, from 
Pacific ocean beaches to mountain snowfields. 
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REGON (above) Bishop's Cap Rock, Columbia River Highwa 


IN OREGON (above)—Multnomah Falls, Columbia River Highway 
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SRITISH Toop ain O:a0 We Above: Weird Indian Totem Poles 


Right: Beautiful Slocan Lake 


This advertisement is sponsored by the Washington State Department of Conservation and Devel- 
Here’ i y ae opment, Oregon State Highway Commission and the British Columbia Government Travel Bureau 
ete's holiday happiness on Canada’s West hunting, fishing, riding are here par excellence. eeueupemn meena mae 
pa * country of exciting contrasts. Towering Drive inspiring, scenic highways by the sea, ¢ PACIFIC NORTHWEST, ASSOCIATED 
, tolling seas, modern cities offer a thrill- through mountains or verdant valleys and Room 900, Transportation Building, State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 
B choice. Weird Indian Totem Poles add a farther afield, see crystal clear forest-hemmed Please send me FREE illustrated literature about the Pacific Northwest of Oregon, 
uch of quaintness. You'll love, too, the English lakes. Whatever your travel-time, and whatever Washington and British Columbia, Canada. 
ra phere —of people, customs, stores— the season, you'll find inexhaustible the pleasures 
Ping tor British woollens, linens, china, or and wonders of this versatile evergreen vacation Name 
and antiques. For the active, golf, land .. . British Columbia. Address City 
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GRANDMA MOSES 


A portrait of the New York farm woman 


who took up art at seventy-six and soon became a widely appreciated painter 


by OTTO KALLIR 


RS. ANNA MAR) ROBERTSON MOSES is eighty- 
M six years old now, and she has lived and 
worked on a farm all of her life. It was only 
eleven years ago; when the farm work had 
grown too strenuous, that she took up art. Now 
her paintings are part of the permanent collec- 
tions of many museums. They have been shown 
at the Metropolitan, the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York and forty other galleries, 
and their creator is known to art lovers over the 
world simply as Grandma Moses. 

Her life has been as simple and sincere as the 
country scenes she paints. She was born Sep- 
tember 7, 1860, on a farm near Greenwich, N.Y. 
Her father was a flax grower. No member of 
her family, so far as is known, had shown any 
artistic inclination, save possibly her father, 
who, one winter, having no wallpaper, had done 
murals in house paint on his living-room walls. 
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When she was eleven her family moved to 
Easton, Pa. She helped with the chores and 
worked for a time as a household servant. She 
married Thomas Solomon Moses, a farmer, 
when she was twenty-five, and two years later 
the young couple decided to migrate to North 
Carolina. They néver reached their goal. At 
Staunton, Va., they were persuaded to rent a 
farm until spring, and remained there twenty 
years. In 1908 they returned to New York and 
bought the farm where she still lives. 

It was not until 1936 that she dropped some 
of the farm work and took up the making of 
needlework pictures as a hobby. Some were 
exhibited at the Cambridge Fair that year but 
they remained unnoticed while her jams won a 
blue ribbon. Soon she was painting in oil, little 
pictures of life on the farm and in the village. 
Louis J. Caldor, a collector, saw some of the 
paintings in a drugstore window in Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y.,and bought them at once. “I liked 
them so much that I arranged an exhibition for 
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my New York art gallery,” says Mr. Caldor. 
Gimbel Brothers repeated the show and held a 
big reception with Grandma Moses as guest of 
honor. She was led to a microphone but simply 
would not talk about her work. To her it is 
merely a hobby, and she didn’t see why anyone 
wanted to hear about it. 

Not a day goes by without at least one car 
stopping at the little white farmhouse, and she 
gives a friendly word to everyone. To her way 
of thinking it would be rude to send away folks 
who often have come a long way to see her. 

She continues to paint incidents of her child- 
hood, and her later years. Each new picture 
pleases her, and it makes her happy to know 
that it will please others too. The wish to be 
in the limelight because of them never enters 
her head. Once when invited to be the guest of 
honor at an exhibition of her works in near-by 
Williamstown she declined with the commen: 
“T don’t see why I should go when I know ail 
the pictures anyway.” 








GRANDMA GOES TO THE BIG CITY. This was inspired 
by the artist’s first visit to New York in forty years, 
and shows her love of the country, her dislike 
of the metropolis, The countryside around the farm is 
sunny and beautiful, but in the distance the 
iennraar: sy biurorece o> Guanes weet, comsiuns anaes cs. cried, coe ae iat white walls of the city rise bleak and menacing. 


BLACK HORSES. Grandma Moses paints the life and 
scenes she knows best. This shows Cambridge Valley, 
New York, where she was born and where her 
ancestors had lived since Colonial times. The horses were 
recalled from a story she had heard of her great-grandfather 
who had fought in the American Revolution. 
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ILLUSION OF SPRING .... captured in a Tula Hostess Gown. Most delicately adorned 
with imported Swiss hand-cut embroidery. Softly draped of Sheer Crepe, a Shields 
Fabric of Narco Rayon, in aqua and pink. About $25. At fine stores everywhere. 


SAM LANDAU, INC., 105 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








She was ancient, formidable and grim. The wine waiter watched her face, and smiled as she nodded under the big hat which wobbled in assent. 








Back again in Bris 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Drawings by the Author 


ny I WALKED quietly down the Rue Royale on 
my first day in Paris, a New York fashion 
photographer let out one of those enthusiastic 
screams with which women of her group recog- 
nize people in foreign cities. Before she had 
spoken a word to me, she abruptly turned to her 
assistant, a man who proclaimed his total in- 
difference to fashion in his own costume, and 
was loaded down with cameras, bags, and para- 
phernalia like a glacier tourist. 


In bad French, but with great efforts at pro- 
nunciation and accents, she sent him ahead, 
saying, “Auguste, run along and set up the 
camera. We’re going to do the Empire nightie in 
summer gold first and then the school-girl navy- 
velours coat.” 

The slave turned without emotion and slunk 
away, and she blew the little veil from her nose 
and arranged it on top of a square bowler. She 
waved a box-coat sleeve the color of mountain fir 
out toward the Place de la Concorde. “Oh,” she 
said, ‘to be back in Paris. Isn’t it wonderful? 
Isn’t it just too divine? I don’t know what 
everybody is screaming about. I’m having such 
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a gay time. And, you know, everybody is here, 
and it’s just as it was, only much nicer. And 
the French—don’t you love them? Just think 
of it, Monsieur eb Madame Lamourplaye ——” 

Again she took pains with the name as if she 
were in school. ‘‘ Monsieur ef Madame Lamour- 
playe, who took care of my little flat all during 
the war, were standing there waiting with tears 
in their eyes, welcoming me, just as if they 
had stood there since I left. Now who in hell 
would do that for you in America? Of course, 
they all have stories. Oh, what stories they 
have! Everybody has a story, and that gets a 
little tiresome after a while. And then there is a 
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small extra charge for this and that, but you 
can’t blame the poor darlings, after what they’ve 
been through. And then they talk of nothing 
but the black market where they have to go to 
buy anything they really want. Well, good-by.” 

She was gone with an energetic wave of the 
hand, marching in a straight line toward her 
destination. 

I met a man whom I knew from New York in 
the hotel lobby later. This one said, “ Let me 
out of here. I can’t wait to get back to the States. 
They’re washed up in Europe. They’re thieves, 
and they hate us and the English, too, and 
they're a bunch of communists besides. Wher- 
ever you go, you're overcharged, everybody 
holds out their hand. I had some cigars sent to 
me, registered mail, to my hotel—never arrived. 
In Switzerland I gave my passport to the French 


for a visa and they lost it for three days. You ° 


have tostand there and hold it in your hand, like 
so. I’ve had enough, they’re finished. This time 
they'll never get back on their feet. Everything 
is black market. By the way, if you want to eat 
well, go to so-and-so, near the Madeleine, it’s 
the only place.” 

He went up to his room to pack. 

The line between good and bad is thinner and 
more wobbly in France than anywhere else in 
the world, and hard to follow. Consider this set 


. 








of circumstances as they unrolled the next day 
when, near.the Arc-de-Triomphe, I remembered 
the address of the black-market restaurant and 
looked for a taxi. 

The taxi, a small maroon-colored Renault, 
stood alone in the center of the avenue where 
taxis wait. I walked over, and before I got in 
the driver turned and said gruffly, “One mo- 
ment—in what direction are you going?” 

I told him. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “I cannot take you. That 
is not my direction. I am about to turn in. I 
have very little.gas left. If you were going the 
other way, that is, in my direction, I would 
gladly take you.” 

I said, “I will give you a good tip.” 

“Ah, alors,” he said. “What do you consider 
a good tip?” 

I said, ‘ Double the fare.” 

He climbed out of his cab. He was an old and 
corpulent man, and he said, “Well, then, we 
must first see, we shall examine thé tank to find 
out how much essence we actually have.” 

He pulled a dirty wooden ruler from under 
the seat and walked to the back of the car and 
stuck it down into the tank, and as he pulled it 
out again he said, with feigned surprise, “I am 
almost certain that we shall arrive at our des- 
tination, monsieur. Please to enter the car.” 


There is also chicken and duck, but here you get only a quarter of the chicken and a slice of the duck. A fair bottle of wine is 400 francs. 





He drove at a furious speed to the restaurant 
and there thanked me in several elegant phrases, 
The fare for the considerable distance was half 
of what it would: have been in New York and 
quite in line with the prices of other things. 

The black market operates openly. The prices 
are published in newspapers along with those 
of the controlled market, and outside the black- 
market restaurant, whose door is wide open, 
stands a smiling doorman who waves you in. 
From the street you can see the people eating 
and through the door you can enjoy the view of 
a buffet spread with delicacies. The one that is 
near the Madeleine is crowded for lunch and 
dinner, and usually you have to wait a little 
while for a table even if you reserve it. A girl 
takes your hat and disappears down a stairway 
to the basement where the washrooms are. 

I don’t know what nationality they were; | 
can tell most languages by the sound, but the 
“ good-by”’ that the two men whose table I got 
shouted to a friend seated further back went, 
“Shgib, Shgib, Goomy.”’ If either of them had 
come from my Balkan tailor in New York to 
call for a suit, I would have gone through the 
pockets once more before handing it to him. 

“From the peace conference,” said the head- 
waiter as he seated me, meaning the two de- 
parting delegates. 
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There is no bill of fare. The headwaiter recites 








’ the menu to you, first the various things to start 
if with, like smoked salmon, caviar, goose-liver 
d paste and things in oil and vinegar. Then he 
makes a pause and tells you about the soups, 
" the fish and the lobsters and langoustes. Then 
. he puts that down on his block and asks you 
. about the next course, the meats, the game, the 
, chicken, duck, or goose, and when he has the 
1. order—and he will not be happy if you just take 
g one dish—he calls the wine steward who rattles 
if off his beautiful litany of vintages with half- 
is closed eyes. Then you sit back, and butter is 
d brought, and bread, and a napkin unfolded in 
le your lap, and you can look around. 
Ht Autocrat of the Luncheon Table 
, There was that day a woman at the table op- 
I posite me, a treasured and spoiled client to 
e whose table the headwaiter regularly returned 
rt like a mother bird to the nest of its young. You 
t, have seen her before. You have been pushed by 
d her in an elevator at Saks Fifth Avenue. You've 
0 seen her in Buenos Aires or Palm Beach, and 
e listened to her complaints about the service in 


the best restaurants of New York or Beverly 
|. Hills. 
™ She’s ancient, formidable, and grim, but she 
knows the good life and never stops chewing 






















but you can’t decide. She’s international and 
eternal. An assistant headwaiter was carving a 
chicken for her then, while she still munched 
whatever she had had before, and the wine 
waiter half filled her glass, Watching her face, 
_and then smiled as she nodded under the big hat 
' which wobbled in assent. She tapped the glass 
with a fingernail as a signal to pour more wine 
_ into it. She had eaten the breast of the bird 
after it had simmered over an alcohol lamp in a 
sauce for a while. She worked with a knife and 
fork, and then took the wing joints in her fingers 
and nibbled at them, and as a concession to 
élegance she stuck the two little fingers away 
from her hands as she chewed. She wiped the 
grease from her mouth after that and sat still 
again, and, after the headwaiter had bowed 
down to her and she had ordered the dessert, a 
box in which six peaches lay bedded in soft 
totton was brought. While the assistant head- 
Waiter, who had carved her chicken, was busy 
cutting up my duck, a younger man occupied 
himself with the peaches. The provess was as 
adroit as the work of a precision machinist. He 
speared the fruit with aslim fork and with asharp 
knife he made a small incision in the skin, then 
quickly he ran the knife around the peach, and 
neatly placed the skin on a serving plate. She 
was the while picking her teeth and watching 
the two processes, alternating from the peach to 
the mirror of her compact which she held up 
With her other hand to look at her teeth. 

“Where have you been, Sebastian?” she in- 
quired after looking up at the man. 

He put the peach on her plate, and rubbing 
his hands he said, “I was in Dortmund; I 
worked for the Boches in an armament fac- 
tory.” He spread out his fingers, “They are a 
little rough yet, madame,” he said, “but I take 
care of them and they are rapidly improving.” 
He rubbed his hands nervously again. 








like a rabbit. You try to guess at her nationality 
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She looked up at him the way a fish looks out 
of the window of an aquarium. For a moment 
she was afraid he would tell her more of his 
story. She asked next for a grape, and I said to 
myself, ““ What can you do with a grape?” 

Sebastian brought a vaselike glass standing 
in a silver base. It was half-filled with water. 
Then he brought the basket of fruit, and with 
special silver prongs he lifted a grape and dipped 
it into the water and slowly moved it up and 
down, and then placed it on her plate. She had 
coffee and brandy and eventually left with two 
purple patches on her cheeks, after the head- 
waiter had run outside to wake up her chauffeur. 

The restaurant was empty. The proprietor 
and his wife were eating in a corner the same 
large midday menu as the guests. They were 
cutting into their filets mignons when at the 
door there appeared a frail, limping, poorly 
dressed old woman who carried two plants in 
her arms. One was a long-stemmed carnation, 
the other that plant which seems artificial and 
is made up of leaves only, with a silvery and 
green sheen, a dark red border and stubby, sil- 
very hair all over the leaves and stems. She 
walked to the headwaiter who said he was sorry. 
“Look, madame,” he explained, pointing to the 
buffet which was topped by a bush of large glad- 
ioli, ““we have all the flowers we need.” 

She ignored him and walked past him back to 
the table where the proprietor and his wife sat 
and ate, and she said, ‘“ You know how to live, 
hein! Your table bends under the weight of 
your elbows. But what about me? I have to 
live too. Look at me!” 

The proprietor’s wife stared at the dour visi- 
tor and told her to go away, and then she called 
for the headwaiter, but the proprietor turned his 
fat face toward her and told her to be quiet. 
Then he said to the headwaiter, “ Buy them, the 
two pots—one for the house and one for the 
restaurant.” 

The little woman left-and the man then cam 
who had the privilege of collecting the cigarette 
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Under “Restaurant of Exceptional Category” go places like Fouqu 





et’s, and the Toar-d’Argent. 


and cigar butts under the tables of the res- 
taurant and, after he had crept around, the 
coat-room girl came up out of the basement and 
said, “Can I let them in now?” The proprietor 
said, “ Yes, let them in.” - 

Up the stairs came two. small children, their 
faces gaunt like those of seahorses, and they ran 
past my table through the restaurant into the 
kitchen. 

“T hope, monsieur,” said the headwaiter to 
me, “that this doesn’t disarrange your good 
mood. These children belong to the extra dish- 
washing woman whom we had to employ on 
account of all the new business that came with 
the peace conference, and these children come 
here every day. They are not used to it yet, 
and we keep them downstairs out of the way 
until the restaurant empties. They are feeding 
out there now like two small tigers. Only their 
ears are out of the soup. For them, at least, 
the conference has been of benefit.” 


The Alphabet of Quality 


I asked him when he thought that things 
would return to normal. 

“It will be much better,” he said, “every 
year from now on, and if nothing goes wrong, I 
should say 1950 would be normal.” 

He said that they would also rather run a 
normal restaurant. ““While one charges high 
prices, one pays them out, too, and not only to 
the butcher.” 

The luncheon was no more than it would be 
in any of the good restaurants in New York, say 
at “21,” where soft-shell crabs are three dollars 
a portion. No bill is presented here. The head- 
waiter tells you confidertially what you owe. 

Parisian restaurants are classified and the 
menu and the prices are shown on a card that is 
placed in the window under the letters A, B, 
C or D. There is at the top a restaurant whose 
designation is “ Restaurant of Exceptional Cate- 
gory,” and under this heading go places like 
Fouquet’s, the restaurant of the Ritz, the 
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Tour-d’Argent, and others famous before the 
war. These places one might call gray-market 
restaurants, for with or without the consent 
of the government they allow themselves some 
leeway. 

For example, the waiter will ask for your food 
tickets and not even wait for the answer if your 
expression shows that you haven’t got them. 
He simply starts to get the bread and butter. 
The butter in these places is pressed into quarter- 
sized, wafer-thin pats; the price on the menu, 
127 francs. Below the table-d’héte menu is a 
list of supplementary dishes of which each 
client is supposed to have but one, but they will 
serve you the whole list, and here the headwaiter 
will be unhappy if you order the 127-franc menu. 
Below are better things, goose-liver paste, and 
on every menu, every day, lobster al’ américaine, 
superbly cooked in every place, and 250 francs 
the portion. There are also chicken and duck, 
but here you get only a quarter of the chicken 
and a slice of the duck. A fair bottle of wine 
is 400 francs. 

“ Headwaiter, tell me, this wine is all right, but 
what has happened to the famous vintages?” 
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A good place for watching the street scene is a table at the sidewalk café called the Deux Magots, facing the old church of St. Germain. 


“Monsieur, that is a sad story. It is sold for 
export to get the money to pay the loan to the 
Américains back. What folly! Who ever pays a 
loan back to the Américains? I cannot get a 
single bottle of good wine, of Kirsch, or Coin- 
treau, all on account of the Américains.” 


Follow the Little Man 


In these places, if you ordered a glass of port 
or sherry or a Martini made with French gin, 
which is not bad (Dubonnet is also sent to the 
“Am¢ricains”’ and not available, nor is Pernod), 
and after that a melon, a quarter chicken with 
one vegetable and potatoes, some salad and 
cheese, or the small forest strawberries without 
cream, and coffee with one gray piece of sugar 
(“Do you wish the real coffee, monsieur, or the 
‘national’>”’), and with that a bottle of very 
drinkable wine, the bill with tax and tip will 
come to about 850 francs per person. 

If you buy the franc at the official rate of 
exchange, your dollar at present brings you one 
hundred and twenty. But if you follow the little 
man who falls in step with you at all the main 
thoroughfares, the way the sellers of dirty post 
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cards did before the war, and go with him to a 
near-by bistro, you get two hundred to two 
hundred and thirty. He takes your money or 
hands you a fountain pen so that you can coun- 
tersign your traveler’s checks, and at that rate 
your luncheon at a legal restaurant has cost 
about four dollars, and that is about as it 
should be. 

In the restaurant of category D where the 
tables are without covering, the high music of 
the French language protects the desperate ef- 
forts of the chef. You see placarded in the win- 
dow, written on a slip of paper: 


MENU 
Potage Germiny 
Saute de Veau a I Ancienne 
Compote de Pommes 


There are no supplementary dishes, the wine is 
ordinary red or white, the beer thin and the 
price of the meal is fifty francs. 

Here the owner’s problems are simpler. He 
has a more optimistic outlook. 

“Next year, monsieur,” he says, “every- 
thing will be back to normal. “We will have 
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The carpet remnants were just large enough to cover one step each, and as they were put down, each step had a different color—a very gay effect. 


white bread, we will have butter, we will 
have cream, we will cook again.” 

You see an occasional French family with 
children, of the bourgeois class, meditate over 
the menu of the restaurant below the class 
“ Exceptionel,”’ and the height of their enjoy- 
ment is the langouste, which corresponds to our 
crayfish, but here has less of the taste of iodine 
than you find in the California and Florida 
variety. Papa and Mamma get one each, and 
the children, who have more nourishing things, 
get the thin tubular legs which in America are 
thrown away. They break and suck on them 
with delight. 

Among the traditional Parisian amusements 
is the Folies-Bergére. It takes a very special 
kind of mind to find a title such as “C’est 
de la Folie,” which is this year’s name for 
this production, and it describes the goings-on 
perfectly. 

I had read in a paper in New York about a 
famous Paris nightclub called Monseigneur, 
which was described as a smail room with glass- 
top tables, from which a mild, rose-colored light 
shone up into the faces of beautiful women. On 


each of these tables a bowl of roses was placed 
as you sat down, said the article, and at about 
ten, forty middle-aged men, in tailcoats and with 
violins, came in, sat down, and played Viennese 
waltzes and old songs. To this rare pleasure I 
looked forward. It seemed a most intelligent 
idea and too good to be true, which it was. Mon- 
seigneur is a tourist trap and the middle-aged 
violinist who comes to the table played so close 
that you could hear his breathing as he whined 
through a Gypsy lament. I also missed the 
roses. The champagne was of that careless vin- 
tage which Mr. Sherman Billingsley of New 
York’s Stork Club pours free into the glasses of 
Grade B celebrities, minor press agents, and 
such literati and connoisseurs of the good life as 


Monsieur Louis Sobol. 


Paris Street Scene 


There are other pleasures in Paris and the 
best of them, for me, is the street scene. A good 
place to watch it is from the small tables of the 
sidewalk café that is called “the Deux Magots.” 
This café is on a square and faces the old church 
of St. Germain and two rows of old houses. The 
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traffic conditions are very bad in Paris now on 
account of the lack of automobiles, which allows 
every driver to go as fast as his machine will go. 
This causes frequent accidents which, by the 
grace of God, never seem to call for an ambu- 
lance or undertaker but result in great argu- 
ments and exhibitions of temper, addresses to 
bystanders and back talk to the police. The 
gendarmes throw back their short blue capes 
and after licking the points of pencil stubs write 
essays of several pages on what happened. Ex- 
pressions such as “Sunday chauffeur”’ or ‘‘ head 
of veal” cut the air, as the participants in this 
sport point at bicycle wheels bent into the 
shapes of pretzels and at scratched fenders. The 
slightest accident holds up all traffic, as nobody 
pulls over to the side, and the whole thing is 
enacted exactly in the middle of the street or 
square wherc the collision took place. At the 
end, the policemen, who now are all young, 
stow their books away, go back to their beats 
and resume saluting the citizen who asks for 
directions, and saluting him again after he has 
received them, which is a nice habit of the police 
of Paris. Here you can also prove that the belief 
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that the Parisienne is elegant and beautiful is as 
untrue as the idea that the French are especially 
immoral. 

The Parisians have always been good at pro- 
ducing beauty and elegance for others, but they 
have never done much for themselves. The av- 
erage Frenchwoman is and always has been drab 
and comfortable. She disdains the discipline de- 
manded to combat the loss of curves. She has 
besides no time for such exercises as are recom- 
mended this month for tired eyes: “Use a 
strengthening eye lotion, night and morning, 
preceded by alternate baths of warm and cold 
water. On waking, let the eyes follow an im- 
aginary fly from corner to corner of ceiling keep- 
ing the head still. Blink, change focus, lay palms 
over closed eyes and see ‘black.’”’ (Advice in a 
women’s magazine bought ina newspaper kiosk.) 

The elegant Parisiennes, the ultra-smart group 
of women who have the great income, the long 
legs, and the inclination to spend their time 
following the flight of imaginary flies on the ceil- 
ings, or to worry in the shops of dressmakers, 
were never more than enough to fill the boxes of 
the Opera, and today you can place them in 
one black-market restaurant and have half the 
tables left for the Americans and English of the 
same persuasion. 


The women you see in the street are stocky 
and most of ‘them have bad legs. The legs are 
minipiano legs, legs like planks without any 
modeling, legs with a dumpling of a muscle at- 
tached below the knee, and perhaps once an 
hour a well-turned one passes. Most women 
wear a black, glossy kind of overall dress; others 
have combinations of skirts and sweaters that 
they seem to have taken from the store counters 
with closed eyes. 

It has always been that way. There is an 
occasional beautiful girl, but she makes nothing 
of it and doesn’t parade her charms, and there 
are others who have a wild and amorous 
quality, and parade it without knowing it. 

That this hasn’t changed is attested by 
the paintings of Rousseau, Monet, and other 
Frenchmen. If you judge by the regularity of 
features that has become the American ideal 
you will sit unrewarded. But as in the paintings, 
there is quiet magic in the scene if you look at it 
with a slow eye and have a desire to like what 
you see. 

There is character and individuality in every 
human being that passes. The men of France 
are in general better looking than the womea; 
they have a better life. They lean on girls and 
kiss them in the middle of the street. 


You see people kissing everywhere with the 
casualness with which women smile at men in 
other lands and with which the English lift their 
hats to ladies. It is nice kissing, not the vulgar, 
pneumatic and endless embraces projected on 
the screen. It is a signal of affection rather than 
the peddling of desire. The man kisses the wom- 
an tenderly and lightly on the temples, on the 
forehead, on the wings of the nose, or with 
humor on the tip of the nose itself and on the 
throat. He looks at her afterward with care, and 
kisses her again, or she returns his declaration. 
You see couples sitting together at the side of a 
monument or in the park, holding hands, and 
while she speaks, he will bend to her shoulder, 
or she will press her lips to his hand as he talks. 

The simplest gir!s then begin to shine in the 
rich, proud garment of the loved and you fee! 
better seeing that this greatest of all gifts is 
available to women, be they ever so far from the 
set and brutal pattern of perfection. They walk 
hand in hand through the park, and the one who 
would follow them hoping for sly sequestering in 
a shady grove, or for mischievous poses in an 
alley, will be disappointed because in all likeli- 
hood they will end up at the window of a store, 
where, sighing, they. will look at unattainable 
household goods and furniture. 


“For an esthete,”’ he said, “the perfect retreat. And look at the inspiring view.” He pointed out the window and named a fantastic rental. 
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Here aiid there you meet a man who has been 
through the worst, and his look is as if he were 
throwing stones at you. 

You see little girls here walking home with a 
stick of bread in one hand, a small metal con- 
tainer of milk in the other. On them, the legs 
are thin and long, and they have large dark eyes 
in pale faces and look like the children of genius. 


Under-the-Table Harvest 


Misery also appears again in the man who 
comes to get the cigarette butts under the side- 
walk tables. The one at the Deux Magots has a 
little stick with which he reaches under the 
cast-iron bases of the tables where the shifting 
foot of the client may have placed the butt, 
which today is just long enough not to burn the 
lips. 

That, too, is nothing new. I knew a place 
in back of Notre Dame before the war where 
every morning the collectors of stubs opened 
newspaper packages filled with stubs, and as- 

’ sorted them neatly, and then got the quotations 
of the day for the various qualities and sizes. 
They traded then mostly in cigar butts which 
now are a great rarity. 

One of the happy pictures in the square is the 
bicycle excursionists. Before the war they went 
out into the country for their ‘ Pique-niques.” 
Now they go for food and a little extra money 
for their own black market by bringing back an 
extra pound of butter or some cheese. The baby 
is in a basket in front of the mother’s bike, and 
the dog is riding along behind the father. 

Inasmalland cozy hotelonthe Left Bank where 
the rooms are one hundred and twenty francs a 
day, the proprietor told me that hewas brighten- 
ing his hotel for the return of the tourists. He had 
bought a new carpet on the black market, and 
he was about to have it placed on the stairs. The 
«arpet consisted of small remnants of the carpets 
of a very good hotel; the patches were just large 
enough to cover one step each, and as they were 
put down, each step had a different color which 
made the whole very gay. 

It looked like a canvas by Matisse, who likes 
to paint into his pictures violent carpet and 
Wallpaper patterns. The artist that is in all 
Frenchmen entered into the long tirades be- 

“tween the carpet man, his assistant, and the 
_ Owner of the hotel, concerning the arrangement 
_ of the patterns. Had nobody cared about the 
@ifects of the various colors, the work would 
ve taken half as long. 

For a while I lived in this hotel and one day 

emaid, an otherwise disagreeable woman with 

| the promise of a beard on her chin, brought a 

aall, smelly sack along, and put it on my table 
as she got ready to clean up. The sack which 

Was tightly closed at the neck with a piece of 

“tope, she explained, contained her black market, 

hich consisted of forty garlic bulbs, which she 

d come by after much trouble and a lot of 

Tunning around. 

_ The buibs, she said, whiJe cleaning the room, 

Were destined for the child of a widow on the 

floor above. The maid had’ many long stories, 
=and I had trained myself to nod and say an oc- 
fasiona] “ oui’’ or just make a sound, as if I were 
listening, as she never stopped talking, but the 

orty garlic bulbs and the little girl were outside 






























































































































































































her usual recitals, and I listened to what she 
said that morning. 

“What for, so much garlic for a little child?” 
I asked. 

“For the worms,” said the maid and pro- 
ceeded to give me a thorough account of the 
little threadlike worms with which the child was 
afflicted. 

She talked about the habits of the worms 
and their size and tenacity. She also said 
that the mother had tried every doctor and 
medicine, and that the child had taken pills and 
treatments of all kinds and still had worms. 
She put her broom down and came so close 
that I saw that she also had a mustache, and she 
said, ‘All children have worms, and I know, 
because I had six of them, and this is the only 
remedy that works. The peasants used it ever 
since time began and it is very simple. 

“Also it is absolute and it causes no discom- 
fort.’’ She started to open the bag and contin- 
ued, ‘* This is all you do. You boil fifteen of these 
bulbs of garlic for fifteen minutes in just enough 
water to give the child, when the bulbs have 
cooled off sufficiently, an enema. You take an- 
other five bulbs of garlic and these you boil also 
for fifteen minutes. With this second brew you 
use less water, so that it is good and strong, and 
you ask the child to swallow four times a day, 
each time a teaspoonful of it. You do this one 
day, then give the child a day’s rest, and then 
repeat the treatment on the third day. You may 
not want to be too near your child during this 
time, but, I promise, neither will the worms. 
They go and they don’t come back again.” She 
opened the window and dusted the furniture, 
and then she took the bag with the treasure of 
forty bulbs of garlic, and climbed up to the 
next floor. 

The maid later introduced me on the stairs, 
to the afflicted child and her mother, and said 
that. I knew about the treatment and was the 
father of a child in America who was plagued 
by worms also. 

The garlic bulbs now formed a bond of 
mutual concern and interest, and the cure was 
told to me again in detail while the little 
girl hopped on one foot from the pink piece of 
carpet of the first step to the blue of the third. 
The treatment, madame said, was completed 
and the worms liquidated. It was a great suc- 
cess. It is the frankness with which the French 
discuss such phenomena and the ills as well as 
the pleasures of the body which gives them their 
reputation for immorality. 


Man Rules the Roost 


Another fallacy is the rooted belief that Paris 
is a woman’s town. It is, but again only for the 
women of the visitors. Frenchwomen work con- 
tinuously— you see them on their knees scrub- 
bing stone floors with brush and bucket, you see 
them carrying loads, and pushing or pulling at 
wagons. They work with the needle and sit long 
hours in their little shops. I have never seen a 
woman among the fishermen, who sit all day 
along the banks of the Seine; and of the comfort 
stations that are crowded along every thorough- 
fare, on not one appears a sign saying LapiEs. 

On one of my walks along the Quai des 
Grands-Augustins I stopped and took out a piece 
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of paper and sketched one of these curious cast- 
iron fixtures that are as much a part of the Paris 
scene as the Eiffel Tower is. 

A voice in back of me said, “Ah, monsieur is 
an artist, and obviously a foreigner, and perhaps 
interested in a studio to rent, no?” 

Since it is as hard to get a place here as it is in 
New York, I said that I was interested. The man 
who had spoken took me a few steps down the 
quay and walked ahead into an old house. The 
stairs of this building went upwards in such nar- 
row spirals that going up seemed like standing 
in place marking time, and gradually losing 
breath and making five turnabouts, I arrived 
eventually in a typical Paris garret. 

The room was red and the scenery outside 
also. The sun was low and the place looked as if 
the late Doctor Petiot had done his butchery on 
its carpet. The ceiling was so low that the pro- 
prietor stood bent over. 

“For an esthete,” he said, “for an artist, the 
perfect retreat, and look at the inspiring view.” 
He pointed out the one window. 


Landlords are International 


“Tt looks like nothing now, but I have con- 
nections, and if we come to an agreement, mon- 
sieur, then I shall furnish this studio to your 
satisfaction. I will build you a little bath there 
and a small pantry with icebox. The building is 
being reconditioned as I have acquired it only 
three months ago, and therefore the rental laws 
do not. apply.” 

He mentioned a fantastic rental and set 
the cost of construction of pantry and bathroom 
and the furniture at roughly two hundred 
thousand francs. 

Before getting mad about this I thought about 
a place in New York where, two months before, 
I had inspected an apartment. This place was 
also a reconversion job, and there were brick- 
layers tearing down partitions and installing 
bathrooms and kitchenette units. The agent of 
this building offered a two-and-a-half-room 
apartment with a kitchen unit in one room for 
$350 a month, and he said that there was furni- 
ture which I must buy for $1500 and which I 
could do with what I wanted. Also he said no 
children were allowed. The Paris landlord ob- 
jected to nothing. 

Further up on the bank of the Seine past 
several other bridges is the ornate Alexander 
Bridge, and there the next day between the 
Grand Paiais in which the Automobile Show is 
housed and the Petit Palais in which sculpture 
and painting are exhibited, the wide avenue was 
roped off. 

A band and many policemen with folded 
arms stood about. On the terrace of the 
building at the right, carpets had been placed 
and, on these, three rows of about fifty chairs 
each—the front row upholstered in red velvet and 
with red arm rests. The others, just plain chairs, 
were gradually filling with government officials 
and their ladies and children. 

There were magnificent uniforms, straw hats 
with flowers, and top hats, bearded dignitaries 
and an occasional mumbling in the audience 
when this or that celebrity arrived. Opposite 
this tribune and on the sidewalk, also at the 
roped-off ends of the street, stood a crowd of 
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There were several hollow burping sounds, then a liquid explosion at the nozzle—and after that all the dignitaries below were soaking wet. 


several thousand Parisians. In the roped-off 
arena appeared firemen in golden helmets and 
the band of the Paris fire fighters began to play. 
The sun was shining, and the women in the 
crowd were in light dresses. There were British 
and American soldiers, French sailors, and the 
more agile spectators climbed on trees and 
lampposts, the ledges and window sills of the 
two palaces and seated themselves on various 
stone ornaments and stz.tuary. 

The occasion was a competition of various fire 
departments from communities outside Paris. 
They had arranged their apparatus along the 
Seine and, at the signal of a trumpeter, from a 
given starting point raced into the arena with 
the peculiar signal of the French fire engines 
which is a deep “ poohpah, poohpah, poopah,” 
much easier on the ears than our sirens and bells 
and as effective. 

As each team started, an impartial fire chief 
of the Department of the Seine, which puts out 
Parisian fires, and who stood on a small, deco- 
rated platform, announced in ringing tones, 
“The Company of Sapeurs Pompiers of Orly,” 
or whatever place they came from. The small 
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fire engine then rushed in, the men jumped from 
it, upon command, assembled in line, properly 
spacing themselves by bending out one elbow 
and turning the head to the right until the line 
was correct. Upon another command they faced 
forward at attention and saluted the tribune 
from which they were saluted in turn. Upon still 
another command they fell into wild activity 
with their hoses, unrolling them, running this 
way and that, attaching the hose to the hydrant 
and finally, to the applause of the crowd, squirt- 
ing a thin stream of water into the air. 

The equipment would have been inadequate 
for a fire in the metropolis, but it was sufficient 
protection for the one-story houses of the towns 
from which the fire fighters had come. The small- 
er the crew and the car the more enthusiastic was 
the crowd, which supported every entry with 
applause and with sympathetic “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” when the entrants fumbled, ran into each 
other or dropped their hose. At the end of each 
performance when the hoses were rolled up and 
stowed away and the fire engine was ready to 
roll out, the crew assembled again, and with 
proper commands came to attention, saluted 
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once more and were saluted in turn by the 
Parisian fire chief and the burgomaster. After 
the time they had taken to function was an- 
nounced, and the next crew had driven into the 
Avenue, they left. There was a great stir and 
shouts of admiration as the last entry, a shin- 
ing new vehicle larger than all the others, 
rolled in. The letters on it read Sapeurs Pom- 
PIERS DE VERSAILLES. (Continued on Page 117) 
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half way on your trip around the world! 


Sacred Ganges at Benares: 
thousands of pilgrims bathe 
here annually. 


Someday, you'll travel...to the ORIENT— 
and a// around the world {or wish that you had). 


You'll find it the world’s supreme travel experience. An 
education in art, architecture, religions, people. And fun. 


Someday? Why not start planning ahead now—even as you 
read this page? Even before reservations are available? 


Start with the great new luxury fleet of American 
President Liners now building; the sister ships, 
Presidents Wilson and Cleveland soon to offer new 
trans-Pacific speeds and comforts: air-conditioned 
shipside apartments, swimming pools, gay 
entertainment, finest food. You know you “ belong” 
on these ships, the moment you sét foot aboard. 


Consider the Presidents Polk and Monroe—already 
sailing between ports on our famed ’Round-the-World 
route; providing all first-class accommodations, all 
outside staterooms with private showers and washrooms, 
Spacious public rooms: the social hall, cardroom, 
library, cocktail lounge, dining room—each air- 
conditioned, livable, right! And, of course, swimming 
pool, entertainment, wonderful food. 


Normal’ Round-the-World service touches 14 countries and 
23 ports of call: New York, Boston, Havana, Cristobal, 
Balboa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles, (New York). 


Do this: see your travel agent, or write or call on us at 

604 Fifth Avenue, New York 20; 89 State Street, Boston 9; 
716 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C.; 110 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3; 226 Henry Building, 
Seattle 1; 510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14; or 

311 California Street, San Francisco 4 (Head Office). 
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EDR ROAD 


Franklin D. Roosevelt in his little blue Ford would whip through the village of Bangall, N.Y., on his way to Silver Mountain. 


by JEROME WEIDMAN 


T; SHOULDN'T TAKE YOU more than an hour,” 
Miss Margaret Suckley said. “ We used to do 
it in considerably less than that, of course.’’ She 
turned from the large map of Dutchess County 
that covered the north wall of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Library and the 
long, rubber-tipped pointer stopped on a dot in 
the approximate center of a rough triangle 
formed by the towns of Amenia, Millerton and 
> Pine Plains. “You see,” Miss Suckley said 
’ through a quiet, reminiscent smile, ‘‘ the Presi- 
dent knew all these roads so very well, so much 
better than the Secret Service men who always 
accompanied us, and he used to insist on driving 
the lead car himself.” 

The dot indicated by Miss Suckley—a dis- 
tant cousin of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 


is in charge of the Memorial Library at Hyde 
Park, the contents of which she has known in- 
timately all her life—was unidentified by any- 
thing resembling a cartographer’s symbol or 
lettering. To the local inhabitants, however, 
many of whom have lived in the area as long as 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt lived at Hyde Park, 
some twenty-odd miles away, the unmarked 
dot is known as Sunset View, the highest point 
on a nameless dirt road that lumbers its sluggish 
way across the stubby top of Silver Mountain. 

“The Secret Service men always tried to go 
first,” Miss Suckley said. ‘That was their job, 
you see. Mike Reilly, who was the head of the 
White House detail, or Guy Spaman, who was 
in charge when Mr. Reilly was away, would do 
their best, but they were no match for the Presi- 
dent when he was on his home grounds, you 
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might say, and when he was at the wheel of his 
little blue Ford.” 

There is no way of computing how many 
people have gone to the top of Silver Mountain, 
since Dutchess County was first settled, to 
watch the sun sink in somewhat unreal and 
theatrical glory behind the magnificent double 
backdrop provided by the Catskills and the 
foothills of the Berkshires. The computation 
would be as pointless as an attempt to compare, 
to its credit or discredit, the evening pageant 
offered by Sunset View with that available from 
any one of the several hundred other points of 
vantage in this area of rolling countryside. What 
gives the place significance is the starkly simple 
fact that Franklin Delano Roosevelt loved it. 

He loved many places—really loved them, 
meaning that he proved his affection by spend- 
ing time in them, for he was one of those in- 
credibly rare people who seem to be able to find 
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The President found peace and friendliness along tree-shaded back roads where oak and maple 


leaves blew across the highways. His loyal Dutchess County neighbors kept his route secret. 


time to do everything— but this was one place 
that the merciless, probing glare of publicity 
had not found. At least in his lifetime. When- 
ever he was at Hyde Park, and the weather and 
the press of national and international affairs 
permitted, Franklin Roosevelt would bundle his 
family and guests and a picnic lunch into a 
couple of cars and drive across the county of his 
birth to watch the sun set from the top of Silver 
Mountain. Neither the President nor any mem- 
ber of his family ever asked anybody to refrain 
from spreading word of his devotion to the 
place, but the farmers who live on the mountain 
and around it, a laconic, hard-working lot, kept 
his secret. 

“There was nothing premeditated about the 
trips. They were never planned,’ Miss Suckley 
said. ‘He loved to picnic and, when the mood 
would seize him, he’d just say let’s go, and we 
would.” She turned from the wall map, which 
hung over a magnificent scale model of the 
German pocket battleship, Graf Spee, and 
pointed out the window. “We would go that 
way, out that gate, there,”” Miss Suckley said. 
“The posts are very old. They came from the 
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President’s grandfather’s place, Mt. Hope, 
about two miles south of here. Falla loved the 
view from Silver Mountain too,” she said. “The 
President took the little Scottie there the very 
first day I gave Falla to him. I think you'll have 
to hurry if you want to get there in time for the 
sunset.” 

She was right. Outside, the sun had begun to 
bend in the sky and, even though we had a map 
and we lived on Silver Mountain and Miss 
Suckley’s directions were precise, we had never 
driven that particular route before. We had 
come to Hyde Park the long way around, 
through Poughkeepsie, the way we knew, and 
now we were going back the way Franklin 
Roosevelt used to go. We began by hurrying to 
the car and then, as though we had been struck 
by the same thought, we stopped. 

Fifty acres of the 1200-acre estate have been 
presented to the Federal Government as a shrine 
and, as is only proper with shrines, this one- 
twenty-fourth part of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s ancestral home has taken on—along with, 
or perhaps because of, the uniformed guards 
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and the efficiently strung guide tapes and the — 





new, unweathered gray fieldstone structures—a 
quality separate and distinct from the vast bulk 
of the estate that lies on the other side of the 
separating markers. It brought you up short as 
you crossed the line of demarcation, as though, 
rushing through the streets on your way to 
catch a train, you had unwittingly stumbled 
into a group of people listening attentively to a 
sermon. 

“Would you care to stop at the grave for a 
moment?” said Mr. William Albert Plog, who 
came to work as the Roosevelt family’s estate 
manager on November 3, 1897 and, for almost 
half a century, has continued without inter- 
ruption to discharge an office that can have few 
rivals for its complexity and total absence of 
moments available for loafing. “It’s just a step 
or two beyond here,’ he said, apparently aware — 
because it must have happened often—of why 
we had stopped hurrying to the car. “In the 
rose garden.” 


Where a Leader Lies 


We followed Mr. Plog, who pronounces his 
name as though it were spelled “plow” and 
who, at seventy-six, looks very much like the 
trunk of one of the superb gnarled apple trees, 
the supervision of whose fecundity he assumed 
before our own turbulent century was born. Mr. 
Plog led us through a gap in a high brick wall, 
into a sudden and intense evocation of reality, a 
stubborn and somehow awful fact cutting 
through the protective layers of preparation 
and peripheral activity, demanding—finally 
and completely —your full attention. 

The nearly two years of unconscious adjust- 
ment to the death that had seemed, at the time 
it was announced, so unbelievable that no 
acceptance seemed possible, were swept away 
all at once. This was no numbing headline now 
blurred by time, no shocked radio announcer’s 
voice now almost forgotten in the press of two 
years’ daily living, no piece of gossip once re- 
peated in hushed tones and now no longer worth 
repetition. This, in the great cliché spawned by 
the war, was it. You were face to face with the 
thing you had never really accepted: a block of 
inescapable marble, set in the center of a large 
square of carefully -tended lawn, its clean, clean, 
almost unbearably clean whiteness gleaming in 
the late afternoon sun, the handful of chiseled 
letters that read “Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
1882-1945” leaving you no alley down which 
your jolted senses could turn and scuttle. And, 
as though to remind you this was a phenomenon 
that would always have to be faced, again and 
again, there was the second handful of un- 
finished letters, waiting calmly: ‘Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, 1884-” You understood, in that clear 
moment of shocked comprehension, why the 
several hundred .bareheaded visitors at’ the 
other side of the tapes had seemed so curiously 
silent from the window of Miss Suckley’s sunlit 
room. There he was, or what was left of what he 
had been, under the block of marble. 

“No, not quite under it,” Mr. Plog said 
quietly. ‘““The monument is too heavy. It 
weighs fifteen tons without the base. The grav‘ 
is beside it, just a bit over to the left.” The 
simple, commonplace words broke the tension, 
smoothed it away rather than broke it, and Mr. 


















One unmarked road passes this hilltop dairy farm. Near Shekomeko, there is a white frame 
church that stands across the road from an enormous oak displaying the ancient plaque (below). 


Plog, squinting up against the westering sun, 
said, ‘I’m afraid Miss Suckley was right. You'll 
really have to hurry if you want to get there for 
the sunset. That gate over there on your left 
will take you out to Route 9.” 

U. S. Route 9, a three-lane highway beauti- 
fully paved and graded, is a temptation to even 
the timid driver. You could understand that 
temptation working on a far from timid man, 
chair-ridden by illness, who finds himself behind 
the wheel of a trim little blue Ford specially 
fitted for him with hand controls. As you bowled 
along you could, without feeling too presump- 
tuous or even foolish, put yourself into his 
shoes for a moment and reconstruct, however 
inadequately, a fragment of the sense of relief 
and fun that must have come with out- 
distancing the half-dozen solid citizens who 
Were paid coin of the realm by a not always so 
sensible republic for the sole purpose of keeping 
your person under constant surveillance. 

“He would take along whatever guests hap- 
pened to be staying at Hyde Park at the mo- 
ment,’’ Miss Suckley had said. “Mr Morgen- 
thau, for example, went along several times, and 


ex-Ambassador Bullitt, and once it was the 
Crown Princess Ingrid of Denmark. The guests, 
of course, would ride in the little blue Ford with 
the President. He insisted.” 

You stared out at U. S. Route 9 as it rushed 
by and you wondered how it had looked, from 
the little blue Ford with the hand controls, to 
Princess Ingrid of Denmark. U.S. Route 9 has 
a highly barbered look, the look of a man who is 
accustomed to good food ancl the correct wines 
to go with it, a man who knows precisely where 
the money with which he will pay his next 
income-tax assessment is coming 
from. There are no signboards tell- 
ing you that the path to eternal 
happiness lies through a twenty- 
five-cent vial of some improbably 
named deodorant, no roadside 
stands offering you the largest hot 
frank in the East for a nickel. U. S. 

Route 9 wears only the best clothes. 
There are neat signs that say ‘‘ Deer 
Crossing” and the glinting glass 
roofs of hothouses and, occasion- 
ally, discreet. metal placards diffi- 


dently offering Persian kittens and blooded 
puppies to the discriminating few and, as the 
road winds smoothly between the wrought-iron — 
gates of the great estates that flank both its 
sides, there is the recurring bright silvery shock 
of the Hudson on your left. For short stretches 
it quite takes your breath away and you realize, 
with an unreasonable glow of thoroughly ir- 
rational pride, that it must have looked pretty 


- good to Princess Ingrid of Denmark. 


“When you reach Rhinebeck,” Miss Suck- 
ley’s instructions were, “you turn east at the 
traffic light.” 

Rhinebeck has the air of an exclusive restau- 
rant, a commercial venture, of course, but one 
that makes no attempt to conceal the fact that 
it considers the patronage of the general public 
a trifle repugnant. It’s in trade, but it’s in trade 
with the right people. Rhinebeck is a fitting 
punctuation to the stretch of U.S. Route 9 you 
have just covered, an appropriate place in 
which to put the Hudson at your back and 
head away from the sinking sun. 


The Country Roosevelt Loved 


The road to Rock City is still good, but it no 
longer has the look of a man who never needs a 
haircut because his barber automatically gives 
him a trim every day along with his morning 
shave. The third lane for passing has disap- 
peared, and there are dairy cattle grazing within 
hailing distance, and you begin to pass houses 
that could use a coat of paint, and you see 
women in gingham dresses hanging out clothes 
they have obviously washed themselves. Your 
thoroughly irrational glow of pride has gone and 
been replaced by a sense of comfort, as though, 
having come back from a party in the patent- 
leather dancing pumps you haven’t worn since 
your junior prom, you have just kicked them 
off and eased your aching feet into the familiar, 
misshapen bedroom slippers your wife has been 
urging you for years, with a singular lack of 
success, to throw away. You begin to under- 
stand in a dim way what it was Franklin Roose- 
velt had loved about this part of the county in 
which he had been born. 

“You go straight on,’’ Miss Suckley had con- 
tinued, “through Rock City and Lafayetteville 
to Pine Plains. You won’t have any difficulty 
from that point on because Pine Plains is prac- 
tically in your own back yard, isn’t it?” 

Lafayetteville reminds you, rather vaguely, 
of some of Jack London’s more lurid tales about 
the Yukon and, more definitely, of ghost towns 
you have seen in Oregon and Washington, once 
thriving communities that died abruptly when 
the stand of timber, which brought the town’s 
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Secret Service men kept a discreet distance while the wartime President stopped on Silver Mountain to drink in this, his favorite scene. 


roaring sawmills and teeming saloons and frame 
opera houses to sudden life, was stripped from 
the surrounding hills and the inhabitants moved 
on. You wonder what could possibly have been 
happening in Lafayetteville when, say, Mr. 
William Albert Ploeg went to work for the 
Roosevelt family, to. cause some supposedly 
canny investor to build the large hotel whose 
withered skeleton now dominates the lonely 
countryside. 

_“ He liked to stop along the way,”’ Miss Suck- 
ley had said. “To give Mike Reilly or Guy 
Spaman and the rest of us in the other cars a 
chance to catch up, and to point out interesting 
places along the way to the visitors. He kitew 
the history of Dutchess County thoroughly, you 
see.” 

Beyond Lafayetteville the concrete highway 
has given way to a macadam road with a hump 
along its spine, and you know you're climbing 
because of the faint sounds in your ears and the 
louder noises from your motor. The road winds 
erratically, restricting your vision to forty or 
fifty yards at best and straining your admiration 
for the inventor of the gear shift, but a sense of 
exhilaration takes’ held of you. You catch 
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glimpses of Black Angus cattle grazing, and 
tractors hitched to corn grinders blowing the 
winter’s silage up into the great white-and-red 
storage drums, and a flock of sheep turned loose 
in the stubble of a barley field through which 
the combine has already worked its efficient way. 


Toward the Sunset 


You pas: the Stissing Hotel and -the trim lit- 
tle white ‘aouse in which, two weeks before, 
Doctor Chase extracted your last wisdom tooth 
and, as you hit the dirt road, you wonder what 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt thought about when 
the tires of his little blue Ford bit into the dust 
and pebbles that are now drumming up against 
your fenders. You'll never know, of course, but 
the vague feeling of understanding why he came 
this way so often, the feeling that struck you 
between Rhinebeck and Lafayetteville, begins 
to grow more clear. You press down harder on 
the gas, not only because you know these roads 
and feel more comfortable-on them and you 
want to get to the top of Silver Mountain in time 
for the sunset but also because you feel a sudden 
sense of urgency.» Maybe, if you hurry, you'll 
find out what Franklin Roosevelt thought about. 
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You gothrough Shekomeko— a general store,a 
filling station, half a dozen small houses—re- 
membering how the natives gravely corrected 
your pronunciation of the name when you first 
came to live in the area, and you shift into sec 
ond for the long circular sweep up McGee Hill. 
At the top, disregarding the strain on the car 
that will have to carry your groceries until the 
dealer in Millerton can deliver the new one 
from the sluggish assembly lines of Detroit, you 
go back into high. You are almost home. You 
are at the foot of Silver Mountain. You take the 
turn into the nameless but familiar road that 
lumbers to the top and, as you level off at last, 
you slow down. The sun has paused above the 
Catskills, waiting like a good actor for the audi- 
ence to assemble and quiet down before it takes 
its dramatic plunge for the night, and you bump 
your way slowly in the blinding glare of dying 
daylight to the cattle crossing in the fence 
where Franklin Delano Roosevelt came so often. 

“You know that little gap in the fence across 7 
the road from the cattle crossing?” Miss Suck- 7 
ley had asked. “The small clearing in the center | 
of which somebody has built a crude ston€ 7 
fireplace? (Continued on Page 155) © 
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Moats are built secretly in old warehouses. 
ese are the first photographs ever taken for 
publication of the floats being put together. 





“by STEELE CHASE 


| AARDI GRas is not, as some people unac- 
) 2¥i quainted with the religious calendar 
aD ely believe, a spontaneous flowering of 
Baiety that occurs in New Orleans every year 
More or less because the good citizens of that 
Own are carefree folk who like to celebrate. It 
© ia very definitely set church holiday—though 
he carnival trimmings are Jay, rather than 
@lerical—and it marks the end of several weeks’ 
herriment just preceding the Fast period of Lent. 
> Mardi Gras, or Fat Tuesday, is the old French 
/Bame for what the English call Shrove Tuesday, 
itt Shrovetide, and the Germans call Fastnachl 
it Fastendienstag. The “fat” in the French 
Mame probably refers to the fact that it’s the 
ast day a gourmet may stuff himself with the 
measures of a rich table before the Lenten ban 
m luxuries of the flesh curtails,his dining for 

tty days. 
/# you want to be thoroughly scholarly about 
i¢ origin of Mardi Gras, you can go back much 
ther than its Christian basis and examine the 
oman Lupercalia, feasts celebrated at roughly 


No visitors are allowed in the buildings where 
the floats are made, without a permit from the 
captain of the organization owning the floats. 


Members of one of the carnival Krewes 
dress in privacy for their gala fling. They all will 
be masked when they appear on the street. 


ardi k oie 


How it came to New Orleans and what it’s like today 


the same time of year, which featured an amount 
of permissible hell-raising that would make the 
merriest Mardi Gras look tame. We borrowed 
the excuse for fun from the Romans, as they 
in their turn had picked it up from the Greeks 
and Egyptians. There must be something fes- 
tive in the season. 

Our present concern is with the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras. This can be traced certainly as far 
back as 1699 when a foot-loose French explorer, 
Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville, founder of the 
French colony in Louisiana, happened to be 
encamped near New Orleans, just off the Mis- 
sissippi River on Fat Tuesday. He and his 
party celebrated and even named a neighboring 
inlet Mardi Gras Bayou. 

The city of New Orleans was settled by the 
French and grew up, and the Mardi Gras grew 
with it. In its early years, in fact up until the 
middle of the last century, the Mardi Gras had 
little in common with the public show we know 
today. There were masked balls, and gala par- 
ties and considerable spontaneous celebration, 
but none of the floats, none of the specialized 
royalty of the season, none of the national pub- 
licity. The pre-Lenten season was simply cele- 
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brated as it was in hundreds of other Latin and 
Catholic cities here and abroad. 

New Orleans was a French colony, then a 
Spanish colony, then a French possession again, 
and, finally, in 1803, was sold to the United 
States in U. S. Minister to France Robert R. 
Livingston’s Louisidna Purchase. Mardi Gras 
continued to flourish in spite of a slight. check 
under the Spaniards when masking was de- 
clared illegal. The law never took hold and was 
officially killed when masking was once. more 
legalized in 1827. 

The idea of floats, and the first Mardi Gras 
that approximates the one we know now, came 
in 1857. In that year some former citizens of 
Mobile, having moved to New Orleans, de- 
cided to pep up the festivities with elaborate 
moving tableaux similar to those they remem- 
bered from their home town. The idea took hold 
and became an important part of the street 
parading which was already a feature of the 
celebration. 

The year 1857 set the pace and style for the 
Mardi Gras for the years to come. There have 


Photographs by Bradley Smith 
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: 7 A Mardi Gras king, weary from the grind of the parade, rides up St, 
Charles Avenue, head in hands. Ring Lardner once wrote of feeling like 
**Rex ina Comus.” [ron-grilled balcony is that of famous Kolb’s restaurant, 
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A group of youthful maskers waits for one of the night parades. The high 
chair on which one kid sits is of a type sold especially for Mardi Gras 
parades. Everybody, including the women on right, looks awfully tired. 


Even the telegraph and street-light poles on Canal Street get dressed 
up for the parade. The decorations are put on about two weeks before 
actual Mardi Gras. This light pole wears typically grotesque mask. 


The two daughters of Tom Caplinger, proprietor of the Café LaFitte, 
step down the long spiral staircase of their French Quarter home early in 
the morning of Mardi Gras. This is one of the big events of their lives. 


More small fry. These minuscule mummers will probably take part in 
the parade of the Krewe of Nor, which supervises the kids’ Mardi Gras 
participation. Picture was taken on St. Charles Avenue, early in the day. 





These three masked and gaily-adorned New Orleans beauties, 
drinking highballs (possibly bourbon), kept their masks on 
during entire afternoon, their identities carefully concealed. 


This visiting couple from California managed to win a prize The costume of Satan is popular no matter where or when people dress up and 
with these costumes. They wear no masks. It is past the take- mask. The Mardi Gras, even though it’s a definitely set church holiday, is anything 
off hour of 6:00 p.m. It’s illegal to wear masks after that time. but an exception, and here’s a most convincing Mephistopheles to prove it. 


The Rex parade is the biggest and grandest in all the carnival. It’s held on Here the King of Mid-City, complete with his float and his legg 
Mardi Gras Day itself. Here King Rex, himself, flanked by pages and re- _ page, and surrounded by crowds of citizens and visitors, toasts his 
splendent in his gold and crimson crowned float, moves down St. Charles Avenue. queen who is greeting him from her position on a balcony to left, 
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This is the tableau of the Ball of the Mystic Krewe of Hermes, one of 
the largest of the carnival organizations, held on the Friday night before 
Mardi Gras. The King and Queen of Hermes in the tableau acknowledge 


Members of the Krewe at a mystic ball sit around the sides of the 
dance floor. The King and his pages, under a glaring spotlight, have just 
started their circuit around the room, greeting all their carnival guests. 
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the tribute of the assembled audience from their thrones. After the King 
and Queen have been viewed by the audience the royal couple lead a 
stately procession around the ballroom floor, greeting their loyal subjects. 


The King of Proteus on his throne greets his captain. Titles to the 
contrary, the captain is the real continuing head of this and other organiza- 
tions. Proteus is one of the oldest and wealthiest of the carnival groups. 
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» His royal highness, the King of the Zulus and 
| his court, atop barge, The Fox, sailing down New 
> Basin Canal for triumphal entry into New Orleans. 


been constant additions, but few subtractions 


and few changes in the main technique of the 


® ’ festival. It has continued, in a stream broken 


only by war or major political upheaval, to be 
@ major event in New Orleans life. 
The Mardi Gras of 1857 was still not com- 


| plete. It had added fancy floats to its parades 


and masled balls and street masking and in- 
formal celebration, but it had, as yet, no king. 
The first Mardi Gras ruler, Rex, King of Carni- 
yal and Lord of Misrule, appeared in 1872. He 
was dreamed up in honor of the visit of Duke 
Alexis Romanoff Alexandrovitch of Russia, 
but, once he had become-a part of the carnival, 
he was there to stay. Rex’s royal colors of 
1872—green, gold, and purple—have been ac- 
cepted ever since as the official colors of New 
Orleans’ Mardi Gras. 


The group which took care of selecting the , 


first Rex and staging his progress through the 
tity became a permanent Mardi Gras organiza- 
tion. There was already, before the formation 
of the Royal Host, as Rex’s sponsors are known, 
the Mystic Krewe of Comus, oldest of Mardi 
Gras societies and dating back to the 1857 cele- 
bration. After the origination of Rex, other 
Organizations sprang up like mushrooms. 

To mention just a few, there are the Carnival 
Court, an organization subsidiary to the Royal 


Host, which has charge of manning the floats; 


the Krewe of Nor, which sponsors a parade of 
school children with a king and queen of their 
own; the Krewe of Nereus; the Krewe of 
Proteus; the Knights of Momus; and the Zulus, 
the Negro Mardi Gras group which burlesques 
the grandiose caperings of the white societies. 


For Fun and Glory 


All these organizations have elaborate pro- 
cedures of their own. Most of them are at least 
Semisecret, and the selection of their various 
kings and queens and dukes and other nobles is 
& matter of primary social and sometimes busi- 
Ness importance. The captains of the organiza- 
tions are the actual executives. They and the 
Scenic designers who work with them are re- 
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sponsible for the magnificence of their respec- 
tive floats. The floats, planned far in advance, 
are constructed surrounded by the security pre- 
cautions of a bombsight in back-street shops. 
The main theme of the current Mardi Gras is 
agreed upon by an assembly of the secret- 
society officials who will be involved. 

It would take an expert on protocol armed 
with a divining rod properly to explore the exact 
status and functions of all the varied societies 
and their innumerable members. The important 
thing, both to the natives of New Orleans and 
to Mardi Gras Visitors, is that the societies 
manage, year in year out, to stage their balls 
and parades and pageants from two months in 
advance up to the general and unselective 
merrymaking of Mardi Gras itself. 

It isn’t an easy job nor is it an inexpensive 
one. The pay-off for the society captains is glory, 
and for the city fun and tourist attraction. Any 
organization giving both a parade and a ball, 
according to prewar statistics in the WPA New 


After Mardi Gras comes Ash Wednesday, 
the beginning of Lent. Here crowds of wor- 
shippers leave St. Louis Cathedral after Mass. 
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At his first appearance in 1910, the Zulu King wore 
a lard-can crown. Now he sports a royal costume 
of leopard skin and ermine and jewelry galore. 
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Orleans City Guide, must be prepared to spend 
at least $20,000. Since these are 1938 figures, 
the present cost must be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $35,000. The members’ dues 
are the only revenue the clubs have. 

But the spectacles have become a part of 
American tradition. It is a tourist drawing card 
of the first magnitude. It is filmed in newsreels 
and broadcast with hopeless inadequacy by 
radio. It is the No. 1 symbol of unrepressed 
gaiety in the U. S. 

In addition to the standard Mardi Gras fea- 


tures—the most famous clubs, the most publi-~ 


cized balls and parades—the carnival stretches 
farther into life in the New Orleans area. In the 
backlands and bayous of the Cajun country, 
descendants of the exiled Acadians rig up their 
own costumes and pile into decorated automo- 
biles to careen about the countryside in their 
own parades. 

But the best, the most hilarious, uninhibited 
and fresh offshoot of the Mardi Gras proper is 
the parade of the Zulus, the Negro society. The 
Zulus started their own parade in emulation 
of the white societies in 1910. It was a simple 
affair then, but it had its own king. Today, the 
Zulus have floats, colorful costumes, a queen as 
well asa king, and a royal barge on which the king 
arrives in the city via the New Basin Canal. 

The white parades and balls have pageantry 
in a pretty way, but the Zulu parade has more 
spontaneity and offers more real fun to spectator 
and participant alike. In addition to Zulus 
the Negroes have Indians, divided into different 
tribes, and Baby Dolls, a feminine auxiliary. 
Their organizations are less rigid than the white 
group, but even more set on getting the last 
ounce of pleasure out of Fat Tuesday festivities. 

Put them all together, the Roman Lupercalia, 
the last fling before Lent, Momus, Comus, 
Hermes, Zulus, Baby Dolls and just people out 
for a good time and you have Mardi Gras, New 
Orleans’ successful attempt to keep old-time 
pageantry alive in the U.S. today. THE END 


New Orleans’ most famous hotels and restaurants 
described in Facts for Holidays, page 10. 
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The Zulu Queen awaits her king on the 
balcony of the Geddes and Moss funeral 
home, her maids of honor by her side. 
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The nostalgic twenties are back in the 


make-believe world of Manhattan night life 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


EW YORK has gone nostalgic. The 
pi you hear in the cabarets 
these nights are likely to be old 
songs, songs out of the twenties. In 
the early dark there is tea-dancing 
at the Savoy-Plaza and the Stork, 
where slick young couples move to 
the rhythms of years before most of 
them were born, a little as if they 
were acting out the pages of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. 

The years are rolling back and the 
twenties are upon us again—if not in 
fact, certainly in spirit. The hand- 
writing was on the wall as long as a 
year ago. Billion Dollar Baby, a 
musical comedy full of bootleggers, 
boyish bobs and Valentino, which 
was intended as a satire on the 
twenties, did not seem brilliant or 
incisive or especially funny, because 
the time for nostalgia—for cherish- 
ing rather than chiding the past— 
was already at hand. Now it has 
definitely arrived (with the Re- 
publicans back in power) and all 
that is needed to complete our recon- 
version to the twenties are the coon- 
skin coat and the Black Bottom. 

On Broadway, there has been a 
steady flow of revivals—The Red 
Mill, which was sort of high-school- 





dramatic-society, but lots of fun; 
Show Boat, in which Carol Bruce 
climbed onto a piano each night and 
stopped proceedings with her singing 
of Bill, very much as Helen Morgan 
had done some nineteen years be- 
fore; Lady Windermere’s Fan, a lacy 
period piece not without a measure 
of epicene charm; the touching 
Cyrano de Bergerac. If some of these 
have left the boards by this time 
there will be other revivals to take 
their places. For the Broadway 
theater has been more than a re- 
membrance of time past. It has been 
time past itself. 

In New York these nights the past 
sneaks up on people at every turn. 
West 52nd Street—the brassy 
block between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues where Riley and Farley 
first pressed the middle valve down 
and made the music go round and 
round—is regaining some of its 
former barrelhouse enchantment 
after having been desecrated by an 
experiment in jazz known as he-bop, 
which is neither flesh nor fish, but 
pretty foul. To have even one excit- 
ing little band working on Swing 
Street is to have nostalgia. At the 
moment, there are several, though 
they are apt to change with the 
fickleness of both bands and manage- 
ments, from week to week. If the 


Bill’s Gay Nineties is one of the most nostalgic hot spots in New York. 
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Joe Mooney Quartet is still at 
Dixon’s, you had better hear it. 
There’s no more listenable music in 
the whole of New York. 

Down in Greenwich Village there 
is jazz, too, and the best is not of 
recent vintage. The place to go, after 
all these destructive years, is still 
Nick’s at Seventh Avenue and 10th 
Street. There are some dedicated 
men up on the bandstand these 
nights and when they swing into that 
ageless manifesto of stinginess called 
Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None of 
My Jelly Roll, the whole room, 
animal heads and all, begins to rock 
with the irresistible beat. Nick 
Rongetti has been dead some six 
months now, but the tradition he 
founded carries on in fine style. 

Speaking of Nick’s, the Greenwich 
Village girls with the close-cropped 
hair (who can make life miserable for 
you if you happen to be escorting a 
pretty doll) just don’t seem to go 
there. And a very good thing too. 

Back in the twenties, the popular 








you'd swear he’s going to drop dead 
of fatigue as he strolls from table to 
table in the dimly lit hole-in-the-wal] 
called Jimmy Ryan’s on East 54th 
Street, singing melodies out of the 
vanished years. But he has a way 
with a song; a way of whispering the 
cheap passions and the plastic heart- 
break of popular music that should 
send Perry Como back to his bar- 
ber’s chair. 

For those who prefer their nostal- 
gia to be pre-twenties, there are two 
cabarets with their own special gaslit 
appeal. One is Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe, a big barn of a place— 
not too expensive or snooty. Viola- 
tion of the Sullivan Act is about the 
only offense which can bar you. The 
food is nothing to write home about, 
but the show is wonderful. With a 
stroke of genius, Rose presents a 
group of performers who were big 
names when Rector’s and Shanley’s 
were the height of fashion. They 
might have retired to the showers 
long ago, but somehow they didn't, 


Rudolph Valentino’s funeral high-spotted the turbulent twenties. 


late night jaunt was up to Harlem 
for some noticeably unsedate romp- 
ing. As time went by, the pilgrim- 
ages became less frequent and 
Harlem was almost totally neglected 
by night owls. Now—and this is real 
nostalgia—it is making a comeback 
as the place to “do” when you have 
finished your effete gadding-about 
downtown. The cubicle to visit is, of 
course, the Savoy Ballroom, a real 
landmark. It is big, inexpensive, 
exciting, and run with a firm hand 
that puts up with no monkeyshines. 

Then—to jump from jazz—there 
is a man in the borough of Man- 
hattan named Tommy Lyman who 
is really Mr. Nostalgia. He has been 
around New York off and on for 
years and there never has been any- 
one quite like him. He is chalky- 
faced, emaciated looking; sometimes 


and they make the Diamond Horse- 

shoe the town’s nostalgic citadel. 
The other pre-twenties cabaret is 

next door to the cubby-hole where 


Tommy Lyman holds forth and is 


called, appropriately enough, Bill’s 
Gay Nineties. It is small and apt to 
seem even smaller if you go there 
right after you’ve eaten a New 
England boiled dinner. You might 
have to fight your way to the Gents, 
and sometime during the evening 
you may be picking up your neigh- 
bor’s drinks by mistake. But despite 
such tribulations, it’s a pleasant spot 
where everyone puts on a false 
moustache and decides he’s a real 
card. If you want to hear When 
Francis Dances With Me, this is 
your place. 
It’s nostalgia with handlebars. 


THE END 
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WHO SAID PLACID BOB RUN! 
(Continued from Page 25) 


to compete in the 1932 Olympics at 
Lake Placid. 

The Mt. Van Hoevenberg run, 
down the side of the mountain, was 
constructed at a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars with a view to pro- 
viding thrills for spectators as well 
as participants. The classic curves 
now rank with the toughest courses 
in Europe. 

Picture an icy, serpentine path on 
a mountainside with an average 
drop of 10° which increases to 15°. 
You shoot down in a four-man bob 
which weighs over 500 pounds, or in 
a lesser two-man bob, reserved for 
experts. There are twenty-six zig- 
zagging turns! You hurtle nearly 
100 miles an hour on the straight- 
aways and complete the mile run in 
a few seconds over a minute! 

While the total Mt. Van Hoeven- 
berg course is a mile and a half, the 
official competitive distance is one 
mile. The turns are banked to almost 
90°. When you turn an automobile 
on a highway you are still on the 
flat. But a curve on a bobsled run 
puts you practically at right angles 
to terra firma. It is like a vertical 
bank in an airplane, or driving an 
automobile along the side of a wall. 
In order to maintain speed, a bob- 
sled team must race as high as pos- 
sible on the curves. Devil-may-care 
speedboys ride within two feet of the 
top of curves twenty feet high. A 
slight miscalculation at any point 
can become a disaster. 

Iron control and co-ordination are 
vital prerequisites towards the win- 
ning of a position on a bobsled team. 
The Germans thought so much of 
the many talents required in expert 
bobsledding that, just before World 
War II, they ordered fifteen bob- 
sleds to help train Luftwaffe aspir- 
ants. The claim was advanced that 
no other sport could match bob- 
sledding in teaching accuracy, split- 
second timing and precise gauging of 
distance. 

Weight is also an essential for 
rapid bobsledding. It provides the 
gravity pull that sends a bob ca- 
reening madly down the side of a 
mountain. A championship four-man 
team like that of Bill Linney’s will 
aggregate close to 900 pounds—al- 
most half a ton of beef on the bob. 
The racing is done close to the 
ground—less than a foot above the 
icy surface—which intensifies the 
feeling of speed. 

Just to make the sport even 
speedier, and more risky, the Amer- 
icans introduced a running start. 
Each man hops aboard in order— 
first, the driver;*second, the No. 2 
man; next, the No.-3 man; and, 







lastly, the brakeman, who runs 
a considerable distance before he 
bounds on the sled to send it scurry- 
ing in full career. The crew wears 
huge goggles and football helmets 
and, in action, resembles a quartet 
of creatures from Mars. 

Guiding the sled, the driver ma- 
nipulates an automobile type of 
steering wheel. Behind him bulk the 
No. 2 and No. 3 men, with the 
brakeman bringing up the rear, 
When the driver yells ‘‘ bob” every- 
body lurches in unison, shifting for- 
ward or sideward as the need might 
be. “Bobbing” is done to increase 
the speed, and teamwork is vital. 

No job is more important than 
that of the brakeman. When he ap- 
plies the brakes, steel teeth cut into 
the ice and slow the sled. This may 
save health—but at the expense of 
time. Since the bobsledders think 
mostly of time, they frown upon 
overzealous application of the 
brakeman’s instrument of safety. 

So tricky is the run, that for events 
like the Olympic tryouts, officials 
walk carefully down the entire course 
each morning. They look for ruts or 
imperfections caused by varying 
weather conditions or by previous 
runs. Repairs and nursing of the 
course fall under the supervision of 
a crew of forty workmen. To work 
on the sheer, upright walls of the 
curves small scaffolds are employed. 
Each day, 22,000 gallons of fresh 
water are pumped upon the course 
to help with the uniform freezing of 
the ice. Most of the serious racing 
takes place in the morning, before 
the sun has played any havoc by 
melting the ice. 

Every precaution is taken so that 
a bobsled course will be perfectly 
manicured for speed and to prevent 
possible mishaps. About the latter 
there is something ironical, as it is 
really the human element that causes 
most of the accidents. Tests with 
sandbags in a sled—the weight equal 
to that of men—reveal that a bob on 
its own will hold true to the course! 

But human nature being what it 
is, anything can happen when men 
bob forward and back in synchroni- 
zation impelled by the urge for more 
and more speed. That’s why, among 
other reasons, there are various ob- 
servation stations along the Mt. Van 
Hoevenberg run. They are close to 
such terrible curves as Cliffside, 
Shady Corner, Little S, and Zig-zag. 
Observers phone back results to the 
starting booth. When the public- 
address system announces that a 
sled has passed such and such a 
curve, a cheer of relief goes up from 
the crowd. If a sled fails to pass a 
given point in its race against time, 
the course is immediately closed and 
officials hasten down to find out 


what has happened. In the North 
American championships last year, 
twelve topnotchers were injured in 
trial runs. 

Thirteen Rumanian bobsledders 
showed up for the 1936 Olympics at 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen in the Ger- 
man Alps and then, like the little 
Indians, they kept getting knocked 
off until there were only two left for 
the major events. Moreover, all of 
their bobsleds had been smashed to 
bits. They had to borrow one to 
compete. 

In the 1936 Olympics, two Amer- 
icans presented an all-time drama. 
Jimmy Bickford, the brakeman, was 
shaken loose from the sled. Holding 
on frantically with one hand he was 
dragged behind the big bob. Racing 
along at ninety miles an hour, the 
No. 3 man, 240-pound Dick Law- 
rence, grabbed the brakeman, hold- 
ing himself on with one hand. The 
two giants pulled and yanked, with 
the sled thumping along, until the 
powerful Bickford was hauled back 
on the sled. It was a Herculean act, 
performed in split seconds. 

What manner of men are these 
who prefer the tribulations of a sport 
like bobsledding? 

Alexis “Lex” Thompson, the 
young Philadelphia sportsman who 
owns the Eagles’ football team, has 
more money than you can pack on a 
bobsled. He appears to have two 
major ambitions in life—one to win 
a National League championship 
with his football team, the other to 
captain the best bobsled team in the 
world. An incident involving Thomp- 
son last season reveals how a bob- 
sledder’s mind functions. 

There are four heats in a race. The 
combined fastest. time wins, places 
often being decided by a hundredth 
of a second. Thompson was zooming 
down at breakneck speed when a 


burlap shade, designed to keep the 


sun off a curve, slithered onto the 
run. The sled piled smack dabintoit. 
Observers shuddered to look after 
that. They expected to see a crack-up 
and little pieces of millionaire. By a 
miracle nobody was hurt. Young 
Thompson stormed up to an official. 
“If you keep that laundry on the 
course how do you expect us to get 
down?” he demanded. Not a word 
about his close call! 

Jovial Donna Fox, one of the 
greatest of bobsledders, is by pro- 
fession an undertaker. Having been 
in five major accidents, he often ap- 
pears to be a leading candidate for 
his own business. Once he hit a 
bump and landed on the steering 
wheel. He couldn’t dislodge himself 
and miraculously finished the run 
that way. He says that bobsled rac- 
ing is child’s play compared to the 
dangers of driving a car on Sundays. 
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The late bobsledders Jay O’Brien 
and Billy Fiske were both fabu- 
lously wealthy. Hunter Goodrich 
and Gilbert Colgate pay income 
taxes in the upper brackets.. Eddie 
Eagan, a member of the winning 
Olympic four-man team of 1932, is a 
former Olympic boxing champion, a 
lawyer, and present chairman of the 
New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. Bill Linney, one of the favor- 
ites for the next Olympic team, is an 
extremely solvent mining engineer. 

Many of the bobsledders own 
their sleds, which cost about five or 
six hundred dollars. In addition to 
these sleds, there are those owned 
by the Conservation Department of 
the State of New York, which may 
be rented by the season. Other sleds 
are available for rides by the public. 

The public first realized that bob- 
sledding held major spectator thrills 
when large crowds went up to Lake 
Placid in 1932 primarily to watch 
Olympic winter sports like skiing, 
figure and speed skating and hockey. 
Bobsledding for those outside the 
Lake Placid area was largely un- 
known. But after seven Germans 
plunged off Zig-zag Curve during trial 
runs, crowds began gathering to peer 
at this new and dangeroys spectacle. 

Grandstands were placed at the 
most tortuous hairpin curves. Just 
to glimpse a flying bobsled team rear 
high up on an icy turn and then 
plunge down again is something for 
the mental archives. And the sled 
may not come down. 

With all of the inherent dangers in 
bobsledding, it might be taken for 
granted that the American public 
would content itself with merely 
gazing at crack kamikaze crews 
whizzing down the mountainsides. 
The opposite has been the case. In 
the very first winter, nearly 5000 
rides were taken by visitors during 
the three-month season from Christ- 
mas to March. Folks waited in line 
nearly two hours for a chance to 
scare ten years off their lives. People 
from warm sections like California, 
Texas, Florida would stand in freez- 


ing weather, then pay a dollar for the 
privilege of riding as passengers. 

Everything is made as simple as 
possible for novices. They usually 
start their run from the half-mile 
mark, not the mile. Before they sit 
in the sled they sign a statement 
accepting full responsibility for the 
risk. Then they are given a quick 
medical examination. They are 
squeezed in between driver and 
brakeman experts on a four-man 
bob. A few words of instruction, and 
they’re off. 

Occasionally, they enjoy some 
ribbing from the experts. One girl, 
who weighed 115 pounds, was joshed 
by a veteran to the effect that she 
was not heavy enough (actually, pas- 
sengers may qualify at any weight). 
She searched around and returned, 
pockets loaded down with two five- 
pound bags of buckshot. 

Accidents seldom occur on the run 
for passengers, but the sensation is 
one of absolute helplessness, heart in 
the throat, implacable speed, and a 
flirting with white eternity as the big 
sled scoots down the icy hillside. 

Some visitors are naively brave. 
One man had a bright idea. He 
would take moving pictures. No, he 
had never been on the run before. 
Nothing to it, he said. He’d break in 
right from the mile. Well, no sooner 
had the sled started down the crest 
than the camera fiend closed his eyes, 
dropped his case and slumped meekly 
into the brakeman’s arms. 

One famous motorboat enthusiast 
came up to Lake Placid to check 
bobsledding with his favorite sport. 
He tried the half-mile run and 
laughed. “Why, I'd take a truck 
down that,” he sneered. 

He was invited to join the boys on 
the real thing—the mile run. This 
time the motorboat fan was missing 
on all motors. When the greenness 
had disappeared from his face he 
conceded, “You . . . you win.” 

Even a bobsled expert, though, 
has his embarrassing moments. The 
noted bobsledder Bucky Wells, out 


of competition for some time, took 












































his four-year-old son down with him 
last winter. They started from the 
half-mile mark at Mt. Van Hoeven- 


berg and Bucky was in the brake- - 


man’s position, his boy tucked in 
front of him. Off went the bob and 
soon Wells kerplunked off, too, with 
the boy in his arms. They were both 
sitting in the snow and the child, 
thinking it was deliberate, piped up 
ruefully, ‘Please, daddy, take me 
for the whole ride next time.” 

Neither age nor sex is a deterrent 
to bobsledders. Jim Ryan, of Brook- 
lyn, at seventy-three, loved his bob- 
sledding, as did seventy-year-old 
Mrs. George A. Stevens, mother of 
the crack two-man bobsled team of 
Curtis and Hubert Stevens. A 
woman, Katherine Dewey, won the 
bobsled championship some years 
ago and set a course record but, after 
that, the ladies were unaccountably 
barred from competition. Now they 
go along just for the ride. 

‘ Another idiosyncrasy of the bob- 
sledding at Mt. Van Hoevenberg is 
that the ride back up the hill is al- 
most as thrilling as the one coming 
down. When the sled reaches the 
bottom of the run, it is placed on a 
loading platform and then on a truck 
which cavorts back up the hill with 
riders and passengers. Many a 
plucky passenger has suffered con- 
niptions merely being convoyed up 
that slippery trail. ; 

Lake Placid, originally, was noted 
as a summer resort. Then it pio- 
neered as the first great winter re- 
sort. It entered its winter stride for 
the Olympics and it is now fully pre- 
pared to handle the crowds for what 
is only the second Olympic tryouts 
since 1935. There were tryouts in 
1939, but the Olympics of 1940 never 
took place because of the war. 

So Lake Placid is all set. Located 
300-odd miles from New York City, 
it is accessible by automobile, train 
and airplane. Many prefer the 
sleeper specials. Hotels range from 
the swank Marcy, St. Moritz and 
Belmont to those which fit smaller 
purses. A jaunt to Lake Placid can 
be relatively inexpensive. For the 
Olympic bobsledding tryouts it is 
advisable to write far in advance. 
Communicate with either the cham- 
ber of commerce or any hotel. 

You may come to Lake Placid 
with only one intention—to play 
around with sports you know and to 
watch other people palpitate down 

the Mt. Van Hoevenberg run, the 
only bobsled course in the United 
States. Then, maybe, one fine day 
you will mosey up to the line in in- 
spiring weather and decide it might 
be a good idea to try bobsledding. 
It’s so picturesque, and the snow is 
so white, and the atmosphere is so 
keen, and why not? THE END 
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CALIFORNIA, 
WHERE THE CAR IS KING 


(Continued from Page 56) 


Now why, proportionally, should 
California be the scene of more au- 
tomobile deaths than, say, Michi- 
gan? 

Our highway patrolmen have two 
ready answers: (1) Californians use 
their automobiles more frequently 
than the residents of other states 
and are therefore liable to more 
accidents. (2) All the bad drivers 
from other states settle down in 
California. 

The first of these reasons makes 
sense. The all-year temperate cli- 
mate in much of California, plus 
the sprawling geography of its cities, 
makes for the all-year use of the 
automobile. 

The second reason is as stupid 
as some of our policemen, so we 
won't go into it. Let’s go into 
the policemen, however, and find 
out what makes them tick in the 
strange way they do. 

What we need in the Golden State, 
amongst other things, is more and 
brighter policemen. Take a city like 
Los Angeles, for example. To patrol 
its 5000 miles of paved streets, it has 
only 125 motorcycle cops. That’s not 
even enough to take care of its grow- 
ing underworld. 

You. ought to see the way these 
boys operate too. They practice 
some awful queer methods of 
accident prevention. They hide 
under trees and camouflage them- 
selves to blend with the local foli- 
age. 

When you fail to halt at a stop 
street, they swoop down on you, 
seemingly out of nowhere, with 
a slick grin smeared across their lips. 
“Whatsamatta, buddy?” they usu- 
ally ask, a4 la Humphrey Bogart. 
“ Didn’t you catch that stop sign?” 

Of course, if the big goofs had 
been parked out on the street, in full 
sight of God and man where they 
belong, you never would’ve passed 
the stop sign without coming to a 
halt in the first place. But no, 
they have to play hide-and-seek 
with you. 


The Rulers of the Road 


Many a time I have listened to an 
angry cop berate a dead pedestrian 
with such words as, “Don’t you 
know better than to cross the street 
against the light?” On such occa- 
sions, I have figuratively tapped the 
mental giant on the shoulder’ and 
whispered, ‘“ Don’t look now, officer, 
but the guy is dead.” 

I don’t really want to get going on 
California policemen, however, be- 
cause (1) they have their hands full 
trying to solve a fresh batch of 


underworld murders and (2) I come 
up before the parole board tomor- 
row. e 

I should like, though, to say a 
few words about our vehicle code, 
which is as good as any other state’s. 

In California, you cannot drive an 
automobile, or even a truck, for that 
matter, if you are under the age of 
fourteen, if youtakeopium, orif you're 
insane. You are, however, permitted 
to drive in the daytime if you cannot 
see very well at night. This is known 
as driving with a restricted license, 
a type of considerate permit issued 
to those applicants who do not fully 
meet all the requirements for a regu- 
lar license. No one in California, not 
even Mr. Hearst, may drive without 
a license, and these are obtained 
only after the applicant has under- 
gone a thorough written and practi- 
cal test. 

I- have taken the driver’s test 
in five different states including New 
York, Illinois and Massachusetts, 
and I must say, California has the 
toughest. The examiners really pour 
it on you. They’re honest too. 
An attempt to slip ore of them a five- 
dollar bill will get you nothing but a 
dirty look, and not because the bribe 
is too small, either. 

What puzzles me and millions of 
others is how so many Californians 
who've passed the driver’s test can 
stil] drive so poorly. One of the 


popular answers to that one is that. 


most reckless driving in the state is 
performed by youngsters under the 
age of twenty-one. To a large extent, 
this is true. California is the home of 
the hot-rods—automobiles which 
are stripped down for speed and 
hopped up for power. 

They are driven by teen-agers 
at speeds ranging from 65 to 115 
miles per hour, and while this may 
be O.K. on the desert, it certainly 
constitutes a helluva threat on Sun- 
set Boulevard. 

A move is currently under way to 
ban all hot-rods from California 
streets and highways, and I for one 
am fervently praying that the legis- 
lature will rush it through. It should 
cut down the death rate. 


Motor Madness 


With all our hot-rods, our wild 
drivers, our worn-out cars, and 
our inept patrolmen, one would 
think that many of our citizens, when 
they got the chance, would stay 
off our crowded highways. No such 
luck. 

Motoring is the lifeblood of Cal- 
ifornia. If anyone doubts this, let 
him consult a local divorce lawyer. 
Time was, when people were dis- 
solving their marriages out here, that 
the biggest bone of contention was, 
“Who gets the children?” Nowa- 
days, according to no less a legal 
light than Jerry Giesler, it’s, ‘Who 
gets the car?” THE END 














**A Rocky Mountain goat. One of 
nature’s most elusive creatures!”’ 
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BACK AGAIN IN PARIS 
(Continued from Page 98) 


The firemen jumped from their 
seats and, after the saluting, attached 
to the hydrant a new, bright red hose 
of large circumference. They worked 

icker and with smoother action 
than all the others. ‘The pump inside 
the wagon became active. Two men 
jumped on top of the engine, and be- 
gan moving upward on an automatic 
extension ladder. Halfway up, one 
stopped while the other was raised 
toa height of forty feet. 

The crowd applauded, and, after 
the chief of these firemen had given 
the command, there were several 
hollow burping sounds, then a liquid 
explosion at the end of the nozzle, 
and after that all the dignitaries be- 
low were soaking wet. Great tumult 
and name calling followed. The man 
at the halfway mark of the ladder 
ran up to help his fellow fireman, 
with the result that, after a while, 
they succeeded in directing the 
stream on the crowd at the other side 
of the street. They fought valiantly 
with the hose, and it played by 
turns on dignitaries and the people 
until somebody thought of turning 
off the water. Only the firemen of 
Versailles were chagrined, wildly 
gesturing, stamping their feet and 
almost crying. They let down their 
ladder, folded their hoses and with- 


out assembling in line, or being 
saluted, drove off in shame and dis- 


ce. 

The officials shook the water out 
of their hats and clothes, wiped their 
faces and beards, the mothers dried 
the children, and everybody was gay. 
The crowd had taken over the open 
space and several girls and boys took 
each other by the hand and danced. 

A girl who walked in the high, 
wooden platform shoes that are the 
fashion now, with a hair-do that ex- 
tended her silhouette to the height 
of the G. I. she was with, held the 
little jacket of her dress and wrung 
the water out of it, and another girl 
said to her, “Oh, cherie, how you 
worked to make that—and you love 
blue so much!” 

“Doesn’t matter,” said the other, 
laughing, and hung it on a bush to 
dry, and all sat down on the stairs of 
the palace to wait for the sun to dry 
their hair and their clothes. 

It was that brief while a happy 
place and the misery forgotten, and 
if politicians can clean up the messes 
they have made and are making, 
then Paris will be the old place again, 
not only for the tourist whose dreary 
routine is the Folies Bergére and 
Chez Florence but, what is more im- 
portant, for the French, who haven’t 
much reason to laugh and who de- 
test nobody as much just now as they 
do themselves. THE END 





CALIFORNIA CULTURE 
(Continued from Page 45) 


The Academy of the Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences, which could 
be an inspirational fountainhead, is 
a skeletonic, semidormant organi- 
zation which rouses itself from torpor 
once a year to sponsor the largely 
commercialized Academy Dinner, at 
Which the famous Oscars are pre- 
sented for outstanding film achieve- 
ments. Although the film industry 
numbers among its thirty-five thou- 
sand employees some of the world’s 


| greatest film artists, there is sur- 


prisingly little interest in the histor- 
ical and cultural development of this 
“seventh art.” The average pro- 
ducer, director or writer is probably 
much too busy holding onto the 
present or elbowing his way up into 
the future to take a backward glance 
at the rapid and fascinating progress 
that has been made since the flickers 
of the French pioneer Lumiere, and 
Edison’s first experimental films 
fifty years ago. To see the motion 
picture develop before your eyes 
from this primitive beginning through 
Edwin S. Porter’s The Great Train 
Robbery, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Grif- 
fith’s monumental The Birth of a 
Nation and Intolerance, Von Stro- 


heim’s ultrarealistic Greed, the 
series of authentic flapper films of 
the twenties, the birth of the talkies 
and their laborious technical devel- 
opment, you would have to journey 
to New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, where Iris Barry has collected 
these cinematic landmarks that 
would otherwise have been allowed 
to disappear through lack of interest 
in that which is not immediately 
profitable. 

With so many legitimate actors, 
stage directors and playwrights in 
the film colony, one might also ex- 
pect to find a lively little-theater 
movement. But alas, although there 
are little theaters by the score, most 
of them put on flimsy farces by 
would-be screen writers, or Broadway 
vehicles grooved for the big-studio 
talent scouts, enacted by young men 
and women who seem much more 
interested in succeeding Van John- 
son and Lana Turner than José Fer- 
rer and Katharine Cornell. On the 
positive side is The Actor’s Lab, an 
offshoot of New York’s once vi- 
tal Group Theater, which provides 
sound schooling for aspiring actors 
and has presented such worth-while 
productions as Gogol’s hardy per- 
ennial, The Inspector General, and 
two interesting plays by young G. I. 





MODEL C-3 ARGUS is so worthy a 
part of your life—indoors and out 
—that you need it with you 
constantly. That quick-detach- 
able flash makes it the master of 
any lighting problem. That color- 
corrected lens assures you of su- 
perb color shots. And it’s so com- 
pact—only 51%” long. So light— 
only weighs 40 ounces. See the C-3. 
ARGUS, INCORPORATED, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 









F 3.5 anastigmat lens. Get faces splashed 
with snow-reflected light, and yet completely 
avoid flare and “ghosts”. Your Argus C-3 
hard coated lens gives you greater image 
contrasts, minimizes light reflection losses. 





argqus 








Range Finder. With action as fast as this, your 
camera must keep pace with your thinking. 
Your Argus C-3 lens-coupled, split-field range 
finder helps you focus fast! Just set your ap- 
erture and shutter speed first, then shoot. 





Built-in Synchro-Flash, For that breathless 
moment when your maestro has selected his 
music and is about to play, your C-3 quick- 
attachable flash makes the picture yours. 
In fact, it really gives you 2 cameras in one, 





America’s favorite 35mm. Flash Camera 
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: WAZ. KIND OF VACATION 





on a Read TEXAS RANCH 


Never before a guest ranch like LOST VALLEY, 
where you enjoy the comforts and conveniences 
of a modern resort hotel amid the thrills and ac- 
tivities of a real Texas ranch. Come on down for 
the kind of a vacation you've dreamed about. 


Enjoy the beautiful Texas Hill Country at its 
best. Ride the Range on Golden Palominos 
with real Cowboy guides. Hunt, fish, or just 
loaf in the sun. Private swimming ‘pools. All 
adult recreations and supervised children’s 
playgrounds. See for yourself why LOST 
VALLEY is famous for fun, food, and fine 
horses. Live in main hotel building or in de- 

* Mnber luxe private lodges. Just 84 hours 
by air, 46 hours by through train 
from New York. You'll find your 
brand of fun down Texas way. 











For Information and Reservations wrife: 
MIKE ROBINSON, Managing Director 


LOST VALLEY RANCH + BANDERA, TEXAS 


A TEXAS RANCH 
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HOTEL EVERGLADES 
VILLA ATLANTIQUE 
on the Ocean 
Palm Beach, Florida 


HIGHLANDS HOTEL NEPTUNE HALL 
On The Golf Course Bahama Beach 
Silver Springs, Ocala, Fla. Fla. 
DEL RAY BEACH HOTEL 
Del Ray Beach, Fla. 

HOTEL HAVEN, Winter Haven, Fla. 


: An Iniand Paradise 
f PLEASE CONTACT HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
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EUROPE TOURS 


dent and Cond d Tours to Europe 
fee Season 1947. Also saili to § 
ports. We make pnw re ona for roundtrip Air- 
plane or Steamship tickets to | Europe, Africa or 
South A ri For P infor ion write 
FRED L. HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE, 
211 N. St. Paul St. Dallas 1, Texas 
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playwrights, Home of the Brave, by 
Arthur Laurents and A Sound of 
Hunting, by Harry Peter McNab 
Brown. 

Another pleasant change from the 
second-rate companies and pressing 
semipros that usually represent 
Theater in Hollywood is the newly 
organized E] Patio Theater, where 
actors like Keenan.Wynn, Tamara 
Geva, Lew Ayres, Tyrone Power and 
Robert Young temporarily desert 
the celluloid to do such revivals as 
The Petrified’ Forest; Blind Alley, 
and Twentieth Century. But the 
one really unique theater in town is 
the little Turnabout, where the Yale 
Puppeteers and a zany group of 
Theatrical satirists, best known of 
whom is Elsa Lanchester, ‘perform 
with wit and refreshing enthusiasm. 

The only other dramatic theater 
within easy distance of Hollywood is 
the Pasadena Playhouse, which oc- 
casionally presents the classics with 
fair success, offers creditable pro- 
ductions of Broadway hits, and is 
often used as a trial hop for shows 
which aren’t sure their wings are 
strong enough to reach New York. 
Some of these are stimulating, like 
Saroyan’s murky Across the Board 
on Tomorrow Morning, and Ger- 
trude Stein’s last work, “ Yes is for a 
Very Young Man,” even when mixed 
or confused or exasperated audience 
reaction makes them poor Broadway 
risks. Up at the quaint (what in 
Santa Barbara ain’t?) Lobero The- 
ater, an eye-filling two-hour drive 
along the coastline, you can see 
everything from the ballet of Dolin, 
Markova and Graham and the plays 
of Shaw (G.B.) to Leo Carillo in The 
Bad Man. 

There are enough top-name com- 
posers, conductors and concert art- 
ists around to put Los Angeles in the 
musical big leagues, but its sym- 
phony orchestra measures up to the 
Boston, the New York or the Phila- 
delphia just about the way the Los 
Angeles Angels measure up to the 
Cards, the Red Sox or the Dodgers. 
At the Wilshire Ebell Club, where 
Angelenos of culture support their 
lecturers and musicales, Werner 
Janssen presents his own symphony 
orchestra, which plays a good many 
modern works. 

Los Angeles has alsq been the 
home of a pianist who is second to 
none at his own stuff, the blind 
Negro jazz musician Art Tatum. 
When last seen by this member of 
his fan club, Art was knocking out 
his complex improvisations for the 
customers of the Latin Quarter, a 
place that has nothing in common 
with Ciro’s except that they are both 
open at night. 

Here one may discover that the 
reason his waitress hasn’t come back 


with that next bottle of beer is be 
cause she is doubling in brass in the 
nude “art study” tableau. Holly- 
wood, still a cornball town for real 
jazz music, also produced King Cole 
and the Trio, who used to compete 
with the racket of the bowling alley 
where they worked at Hollywood 
and Vine. Louis Prima and Wingy 
Manone are in town now and then. 
And once in a while you may find 
Meade Lux Lewis banging his boogie- 
woogie piano along La Brea Avenue. 

Of course the big musical event of 
the season is the annual summer pro- 
gram at the Hollywood Bowl. Some- 
times, with the crowds streaming up 
Cahuenga Boulevard toward the 
Bowl, and jam-parked all the way 
down to Hollywood Boulevard, one 
would think a major night football 
game, rather than a concert, was 
afoot. The taste of the 25,000 who 
turn out for these ‘Concerts Under 
the Stars,” may be judged from the 
most popular programs. Up In 
Central Park was turning them away 
last summer. Lily Pons hung up a 
Bowl record with 26,410 paid admis- 
sions. The Jerome Kern, George 
Gershwin, and Paul Robeson eve- 
nings drew standee audiences. Sym- 
phonies as such, especially without 
big box-office names, have been 
consistently less popular. 

To appreciate fully the irony of 
this, one would have to delve into 
the little-known origins of the com- 
munity. Hollywood was planned in 
the late nineteenth century as a 
kind of New Jerusalem, a genteel 
Christian community free from liq- 
uor and other disturbing influences, 
Utopia within strict Middle Western, 
middle-class boundaries. When the 
movie companies began to move in 
on this joint enterprise of God-fearing 
idealists and real-estate operators, 
there was considerable resistance. 
For years the local papers avoided 
any mention of this uncouth new 
profession. Respectable Hollywood- 
ian proprietors hung signs out on 
their boardinghouses which said 
quite plainly: No Movtes. 

Through the early years of this 
century, the original, noncontam- 
inated Hollywood prided itself on 
its high standards of culture. A real- 
estate operator, for whom this New 
Jerusalem had paid off in material 
as well as spiritual satisfaction, gave 
Sunday afternoon concerts on the 
lawn of a replica Norman castle he 
had built on Hollywood Boulevard. 
A soprano would sing pious, songs. 
Sometimes, in a moment of daring, 
Harry Kemp, the western vagabond 
poet, would be allowed to read his 
poetry. Some of this spirit, this 
Dedication to Art, plus studious 
avoidance of the contaminating 
movies, may still survive at the 


meetings of the Writers’ Club in the 
old-fashioned atmosphere of the 
ancient (for this part of the world) 
Hollywood Hotel. There, amidst g 
smattering of local celebrities like 
Rupert. Hughes and Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, elderly ladies raise their thin 
voices in poetic tribute to Theosophy, 
and gentlemen of obvious breeding 
read their compositions. 

In somewhat the same spirit, but 
on a far more ambitious scale, the 
Hollywood Bowl was conceived and 
built by prosperous original settlers 
as a shrine to which music lovers 
would make pilgrimage as they do 
to Salzburg. In the twenties, the 
film industry grew more important 
to the community, more and more 
names of movie executives’ wives be- 
gan to creep onto the list of sponsors, 
and film musicians began to appear 
on the programs. Today the irony is 
complete. The Hollywood Bow], con- 
sciously or unconsciously aping the 
industry it once sought to ignore, is 
not so much a musical event as a 
Super-Colossal Musical Production. 
Musicians and experienced listeners 
may wince at the acoustics and some- 
times at the performances, but, for a 
romantically inclined young couple 
a seat far back in this natural bowl 
in the hills, under a starlit sky with 
the balmy breezes blowing seduc- 
tively and the orchestra in the dis- 
tance, is a kind of cultural aphrodi- 
siac and a pleasanter way of spend- 
ing a summer evening than in the 
last row of the balcony watching the 
latest Maisie picture. 

Toimagine what Hollywood w ould 
be like if the conception of the origi- 
nal founders had prevailed, one 
ought to visit Forest Lawn Memo 
rial Park, “the happy cemetery,” in 
Glendale. It is fronted by gates (or 
should one say “Portals of Peace, 
Comfort and Hope”’?) larger than 
those at Buckingham Palace, pre- 
viously recorded as_ the largest 
wrought-iron gates in the world. 
Here, in what none other than Bruce 
Barton has called, “A first step up 
toward Heaven,” one is offered, 
“Everything in time of sorrow, i 
one sacred place, under one friendly 
management, with one convenient 
credit arrangement and a year to 
pay.” 

Although no mention is made of 
“two sarcophagi for the price of 
one,” the 87,000 inhabitants of 
Forest Lawn may derive eternal 
satisfaction from the realization that 
they populate the most fabulous 
cemetery in the world. It is em 
hanced by picturesque pools full of 
swans and statuary; poems by Kip 
ling handsomely engraved in stone 
in the Youth’s Corner, The Garden 
of Memory or in God’s Garden; @ 
faithful reproduction of the ancient 
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Parish Church in Rottingdean, Eng- 
land, where Kipling was inspired 
towrite Recessional, or of the Little 
Church of the Flowers at Stoke 
Poges, England, where Thomas 
Gray wrote his Elegy, or of the Wee 
Kirk o’ the Heather, where Annie 
laurie worshiped in Glencairn, 
Scotland—an enchanting link be- 
tween the historic past and today. 

“Forest Lawn shall become a 

where lovers, new and old, 
shall love to stroll and watch the 
sunset’'s glow’’—the builder, Dr. 
Hubert Eaton, had written in 1917— 
“q place where artists study and 
sketch; where little churches invite, 
triumphant in the knowledge that 
from their pulpits only words of love 
are spoken; where memorialization 
of loved ones in marble and picto- 
rial glass shall be encouraged, but 
controlled by acknowledged art- 
ists; a place where the sorrowing 
will be soothed and strengthened 
because it will be God’s Garden.” 

Thirty years later, God’s Garden 
not only has become everything 
Doctor Eaton hoped for it but, with 
the temporal assistance of ads like, 
"It Costs No More To Know You 
Had The Best,” nets a neat $2,000,- 
000 a year. 

Fresh-air culture, as exemplified 
by the Bowl Concerts, the Holly- 
wood Pilgrimage Play, the late Max 
Reinhardt’s outdoor productions, 
the colorful Santa Barbara Old 
Spanish Fiesta, the elaborate Sun- 


§ rise Service at Mount Forest Lawn, 


broadcast around the world, is to be 
found in enthusiastic abundance each 
summer at the Laguna Beach Fes- 
tival of the Arts. In a Pageant of the 
Masters several hundred members of 
the Laguna Beach art colony depict 
Living Pictures and Sculpture, some- 
what on the order of the famous 
Barnum and Bailey tableaux but 
with considerably more attention to 
artistic authenticity. Among the 
famous paintings depicted this year 
were Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; The 
Gleaners, Feeding Her Birds, and 
The Angelus, by Millet; The Broken 
Pitcher, by Greuze; Hollywood 
Dream, by Norman Rockwell; and 
Abraham Lincoln, by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg. 

Although Laguna Beach, origi- 
nally planned as a small art colony 
thirty years ago, has gradually de- 
veloped into a thriving little beach 
resort and real-estate boom, it has 
hever completely lost its arty at- 
mosphere. The works of the local 
artists may be found at almost every 
turn: on the walls of restaurants, 
bars, insurance offices, barber shops 
and drugstores. Perhaps nowhere 
se in America have Art and Com- 
merce joined hands so enthusiasti- 





cally and so profitably in the quest 
for Beauty. The Aloha Beauty Salon, 
for instance, advertises in the local 
South Coast News, “Tae Festiva 
or Arts Is THE ArTistTIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF AN Artistic Town. It 1s 
Our Bustness AnD Our ENDEAVOR 
to Give Beauty in ALL rts Forms 
to Our Parrons.” And Peck’s 
Barber Shop boasts that “Like 
artists we take away some of the 
ragged edges. The patrons of our art 
consider us topnotchers. Want your 
head notched artistically?” 

Just as in Hollywood, every bar- 
tender, doorman or gas-meter reader 
is apt to come at you with a home- 
brewed scenario; here at Laguna 
Beach you had better be pretty care- 
ful how you treat the soda-jerk, the 
waiter or the lifeguard. He may 
turn out to be one of the colony’s 
future William Wendts or Gardner 
Symons, local boys who made the 
National Academy. Hundreds of 
other painters have drawn inspira- 
tion from Wendt’s serene, natural- 
istic landscapes; some of them, like 
Norman St. Clair, William Griffiths 
and Joseph Kleitsch are well estab- 
lished in conservative circles. “The 
artistic achievement of an artistic 
town” is rounded out by a growing 
group of sculptors led by Julia 
Bracken Wendt, Ruth Peabody, 
Stefan de Vriendt and Peter Paul 
Ott; a flourishing ceramic group; the 
inevitable little theater, recently 
given a shot in the arm by several 
returning veterans; occasional per- 
formances of opera singers like 
Helen Traubell and Mario Chamlee; 
the presence of mystery writers 
Philip MacDonald and S. S. Van 
Dine until his death; and John Stein- 


beck, who is said to have written | 


Tortilla Flat there. Though perhaps 
we should add a few words from a 
local reporter’s article on the dra- 
matic history of Laguna Beach: 
“Talent scouts scouted and several 
young Lagunans were lured into 
films. Gigi Parrish achieved Wampas 
Baby Stardom.” 

The more one thinks about all 
these activities— not to mention the 
forward-looking Santa Barbara Mu- 
seum of Art; the Huntington Gallery 
at San Marino, with its famous Blue 
Boy and Pinky (which every local 
resident plans to visit before he dies, 
much as New Yorkers promise them- 
selves that trip to the Statue of 
Liberty); plus an uninhibited archi- 
tecture that runs from Frank Lloyd 
Wright at his best to gas stations 
built to resemble medieval castles— 
the more the open-minded visitor 
will have to admit that even if they 
add to the local color by eating a nut- 
burger instead of a cruller, they even 
put culture in their Culture in 
Southern California. THE END 
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THE NEW HIGGINS 
CAMP TRAILER* ena- 
bles you to travel 
anywhere, anytime - 
for week-end relaxa- 
tion, hunting, fishing, 
or a cross-country 
vacation. 
Lightweight, eco- 
nomical on gas, it 
rides without drag 
or sway. Drudgery- 
free; aluminum- 
framed tent opens 
easily, closes quickly. 
Sleeps two to four. 
Handsome, sturdy, 
built of strong, non- 
corrosive aluminum 
alloy, with steel 
bracings, for all-year 
comfort. Ample stor- 
age. Available now 
for immediate de- 
livery. 





*Patent pending 
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Snew Often Unreliable 


SNOWFALL: Averages over 20 inches in 
February. 

TEMPERATURE: Averages slightly above 
32°, may drop to 24° at night. 

SNOW CONDITIONS: Frequent, deep, wet 
snowfalls which melt rapidly. Surfaces 
often crusty in early ‘morning; may be 
sticky in afternoon and snow will have good 
packing quality. 


SNOWFALL: Averages under 6 inches. 
TEMPERATURE: Very cold. Averages be- 
tween —4 and +14°. May go 11° warmer 
during day, 11° colder at night. Caution re- 
quired in selecting ski clothing. 
SNOW CONDITIONS: Low temperatures 
ermit accumulation of snow, though fall 
is light. Region often sunny and evapora- 
tion may be rapid, leaving ground bare. 


Snowfall interpretation by 
Paul A. Siple, Weldon F. Heald 
and Robert D. Campbell 


Snow Usually Sufficient 


SNOWFALL: Averages 6 to 20 inches. 
TEMPERATURE: Cold. Averages between 
14 and 32°. May range 9° warmer in day- 
time, 9° colder at night. 

SNOW CONDITIONS: Fair accumulation, 
but melts and evaporates rapidly. Slopes 
facing north and heav drift areas offer 


long periods of skiing. Surface varies from 
sticky to crusty and occasionally powdery. 


SNOWFALL: Averages 6 to 20 inches. 
TEMPERATURE: 6 cold. Averages be- 
a 


tween —4 and +14°. May range 11° warmer 
in daytime, 11° colder at night. Select ski 
clothing for very low temperatures. 

SNOW CONDITIONS: Good accumulation 
because of temperatures. Cover varies in 
different sections, surface generally powdery. 


SNOWFALL: Averages 20 to 40 inches. 
TEMPERATURE: Cold. Averages between 
14 and 32°. May range 9° warmer in day- 
time, 9° colder at night. 

SNOW CONDITIONS: Skiing often possible 
over whole area; always possible on north 
slopes and in heavy-drift sections. Sur- 
faces vary from heavy-sticky to crusty, 
occasionally powdery. 








Centinueus Abundant Snow 


SNOWFALL: Averages over 20 inches. 
TEMPERATURE: Very cold. Averages be- 
tween —4 and +14°. May range 11° warmer 
in daytime, 11° colder at night. Caution re- 
quired in selecting ski clothing. 

SNOW CONDITIONS: Excellent accumula- 
tion. Wide variety of.sites for downhill and 
cross-country skiing. Surface frequently 
powdery, with poor packing qualities. 


SNOWFALL: Averages 40 to 80 inches. 
TEMPERATURE: Cold. Averages between 
14 and 32°. May range 9° warmer in day- 
time, 9° colder at night. 

SNOW CONDITIONS: Heavy accumulatio: 
offers many sites for downhill and cross- 
country skiing. Snowfall often heavy, wet 
or sticky. Crusty surfaces after cold nights. 


SNOWFALL: Averages over 80 inches. 
TEMPERATURE: Cold. Averages between 
14 and 32°. May range 9° warmer in day- 
time, 9° colder at night. 

SNOW CONDITIONS: Frequency and dura- 
tion of snowstorms may interfere with ski- 
ing. Some areas accumulate 200 inches in 
a month, over 800 inches.in a year. Sur- 
face frequently wet, easily packed. 











FEBRUARY SNOW MAP 


A guide to skiing conditions in the United States and Canada 


Fo GOOD SKIING you need snow in fair quantity and of certain 
qualities. Where can you find it? The February snow map pro- 
vides an answer. It shows those regions of the United States and 
Canada where skiing is usually good in February. It does not in- 
dicate those areas where snow sports can be enjoyed only at 


occasional intervals. Colors indicate the average snowfall, the quali- 
ties and continuity of the snow cover, and average temperatures. 

The famous skiing regions of New England, Southern Canada 
and the West, of course, are included. But other areas—less devel- 
oped, less publicized and perhaps closer to home—are also shown. 
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@ Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 
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175 mph; 


Landing Speed, 46 mph; Range, 750 miles 


Luxury Travel is 


ececncea’! IS ONANZA 


HE Beechcraft Bonanza qualifies as one of 
Va most useful, efficient and economical 
business machines ever presented to American 
industry! And it not only does superlatively well 
the things required of a good business machine, 
but makes a new kind of executive out of the 
business man himself! Just as it gives him more 


time for business, it gives him more time for 
rest and relaxation. 


The Bonanza is a four-place, 175 mph busi- 
ness vehicle that brings travel costs to as low as 
one cent per passenger mile while providing 
limousine ease and comfort for every passenger. 
You go when you want to go—in any direction. 
The plane is equipped for round-the-clock, 
round-the-season travel—two-way radio, land- 
ing lights, instruments, cabin temperature con- 
trol. And it is as quiet as an open window car 
on the road at 55 mph! 
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The Bonanza had to be a revolutionary plane 
to provide the utility demanded for business 
use as well as the practical economy essential 
to its use for recreation and personai travel. It 
is revolutionary, achieving a speed and payload 
with its 165 hp engine and controllable prop 
that no other plane has ever achieved before 
with less than 330 hp! Yet for this business ma- 
chine—capable of saving thousands of dollars 
per year in man hours and executive efficiency 


—and providing untold opportunity for pleasure 
and recreation—the cost is just $7,345 F.ALF. 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Production for early 1947 is already sold. 
Orders for delivery will be filled in the sequence 
received. There is a Beechcraft distributor near 
you, ready with additional facts and figures— 
and a Bonanza. Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 
woo BD 








Shing in \orth Amati 


Now at its peak, winter sport No. 1 continues into spring 


by RALPH E. STRAND, JR. 


pa; THE SIERRA NEVADA to the Laurentians 
and from the Poconos to the Canadian 
Rockies, swank winter resorts and modest snow- 
covered villages are now hosts to hundreds of 
thousands of skiing vacationists. For skiers, 
February is the best month. In popular Eastern 
ski areas the weather is cold and clear, the snow 
cover usually ideal. In the Rocky Mountains 
and Far West, the snow will lie in some places 
into May, June and even later. 

The chart that follows presents a comprehen- 
sive picture of the most dependable skiing 
country in the United States and Canada. 


Generally the higher the altitude, the better 
the skiing. Above the timberline in the Rockies, 
the Cascades and the Sierra Nevada, the skier 
may glide down long natural runs in powdery 
snow. Between California’s Lassen Peak and 
Donner Summit, great annual snowfalls, some- 
times to a depth of 140 feet, make possible the 
unusual length of the regular season, while gla- 
cial summits such as Hood, Rainier and Lassen 
enable experts to ski all summer. 

In the East where the terrain is less massive 
and more wooded, there are. numerous hard- 
packed slopes of every variety from gentle hills 
to steep runs. Although the duration of the 
snow is unpredictable, mid-March marks the 
season’s end in most Eastern sites. Spring ski- 
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ing is possible, however, in such places as the 
Headwall on Tuckerman’s Ravine where wind- 
blown snow from the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington helps pile up a slide estimated to be 100 
feet deep. Mount Mansfield in Vermont and 
the Laurentians in Canada are favorites with 
those who still want skiing in April. 

Most popular resorts are booked far in ad- 
vance, especially for holidays, but it is usually 
possible at short notice to find rooms for week 
ends. In addition to the resorts listed, in almost 
all centers there are sleeping and eating accom- 
modations. For reservations or information 
about the rental of equipment, one should write 
directly to the specified hotels, local chambers 
of commerce or ski clubs. THE END 
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ice 4m ills: 


MONT TREMBLANT, 
QUEBEC 


90 miles north of Montreal in 
Laurentians. Major resort in 
area of 1000 miles of ski trails. 






Na 
el 





the facilities 


Mont Tremblant Lodge, with 35 


cottages and 4 dormitories, is the 
ski hub here. Four miles south is 
the more moderately priced Gray 
Rocks Inn, at St. Jovite, which has 
been run by the same family for 50 
years. It also has cottages for 
parties of all sizes. 


terrain and season 


The Maple Leaf Trail starts above 
Mont Tremblant and fathers the 
huge Laurentian system of trails 
to Shawbridge. In Mont Trem- 
blant sector, The Taschereau and 
“Flying Mile” are racing runs for 
championship events. Wide choice 
of gentle hills. Aerial chair and 
Constam-type lifts. Six instruc- 
tors under Johnny Fripp. Snow 
until mid-April. 


the way to go 


By car: Highway 11 out of Mont- 
real, 90 


train: New York Central to 
ontreal; Canadian Pacific to Lac 
Mercier or St. Jovite stations. 


by plane: To Montreal by Colonial, 
ortheast, Trans-Canada Air Lines; 
two daily connecting flights direct 
to St. Jovite via Gray Rocks Air 
Service from Montreal. 





FRANCONIA NOTCH, 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 


In the center of White Moun- 
tains. Home of Cannon Moun- 
tain mile-long aerial tramway. 


LL? 


—— 





Wealth of accommodations in 31 
cozy inns, such as Thorner House, 
Tamarack Lodge, Cannon Moun- 
tain House, McKenzie’s, and Cop- 
per Cannon Lodge. The Mittersill 
Club provides everything from a 
fancy suite with a balcony to dor- 
mitory quarters. 


State-owned-and-operated _ aerial 
tramway whisks you up Cannon 
Mountain at the rate of 1000 feet a 
minute, has special one-way rates 
for skiers. Cannon Mountain 
Trail, ular intermediate run; 
Richard Taft racing course for ex- 

rts.. Open slopes for beginners. 
oe Thorner ski school. Warm- 
ing house with refreshment bar 
at summit of Cannon Mountain. 
Snow until mid-April. 


car: From Boston, 170 miles via 

. S. Route 3. From New York, 

335 miles via Merritt Parkway to 

New Haven and north on Route 5 
to Franconia. 


By train: New York and Boston 
trains to Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire. Inns have cars to meet 
guests. 


By plane: Chartered plane service 
to Lebanon and Littleton. 





EAST 


NORTH CONWAY—EAST- 
ERN SLOPE REGION, N. H. 


Center of 7 ski towns: Bartlett, 
Conway, Glen, Intervale, Jack- 
son, Kearsarge, North Conway. 





Swank Eastern Slope Inn, the less 


expensive Cranmore Lodge, the ° 


rough-it Pinkham Notch Camp 
(run by Joe Dodge for Appalachian 
Mountain Club), and scores of 
tourist homes can accommodate 
as many as 3000 skiers in one 
woek end. In the area are bowl- 
ing, movies and good shops for ski 
necessities. 


Cranmore Mountain with its color- 
ful skimobile cars for the ride up; 
Kandahar Trail, newly extended 
to bottom of mountain; The Wild- 
cat racing trail at Pinkham Notch; 
and skiing into June on the Head- 
wall at Tuckerman’s Ravine, Mt. 
Washington; plus numerous nov- 
ice and intermediate slopes, make 
this terrain one of the most popu- 
lar. Hannes Sehneider’s famous 
ski school. 


By car: U. S. and state highways 
lead into Route 16 to North Con- 
way; 341 miles from New York, 
ist from Boston. 


By train: New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, overnight trip from New 
York. Boston & Maine, 4 hours 
from Boston to North Conway. 





STOWE—MOUNT 
MANSFIELD, VERMONT 


The favorite Green Mountain 
ski spot of the college crowd. 


~~ 
elle 


Plenty of lodging space with a 
variety of prices in village hotels, 
little camps and farmhouses. Right 
on Mount Mansfield is the hand- 
some Lodge at Smuggler’s Notch 
with rooms, suites, and family cot- 
tages available. 


Thirty trails on Mount Mansfield, 
Vermont’s highest peak (4393 
feet), vary in steepness from nov- 
ice to expert “Nose Dive” that 
whips skiers down in fast “S” 
turns. Lifts to heads of almost all 
trails and open slopes. “Octagon” 
warming house at summit. Prac- 
tice slope, rope tow, and ski school 
at mountain base. Dependable 
snow conditions for spring skiing, 
often until May Ist. 


By car: From New York, 320 miles. 
From Boston, 205 miles. 


By train: New York, New Haven & 
Hartford or Boston & Maine to 
Waterbury, Vt. Taxi or bus to 
Stowe (10 miles). 

By plane: Scheduled flights via 
Colonial Airlines from New York 


or from Boston via Northeastern 
Airlines. 





MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


Just 200 miles north of New 
York, in Green Mountains. 
One of most accessible snow- 
fields for metropolitan skiers. 





About 50 hotels, tourist homes, 
local farmhouses in area, many of 
which feature Vermont country 
cooking. Worthy Inn at Man- 
chester offers unique child-carin 

service to skiing fathers os 
mothers who refuse to be stymied 
by the help shortage. Taxis to ski- 
ing centers for those without cars. 


Snow Valley: several widespread 
slopes with 6 rus for intermedi- 
ates or experts, easy trail for nov- 
ices. Lifts, tows, ski school. Bi 

Bromley, between Manchester an 

Chester, with 3 J-stick lifts to 
summit. Expert trails: Blue Rib- 
bon, Corkscrew, Twister; inter- 
mediate: Avalanche, Yodeler; open 
slopes. Ski instruction. Season 
to early April. 


By car: From New York, 200 miles, 
Eastern States Parkway to Con- 
necticut. U. S. Route 7 north to 
Manchester. 


By train: New York Central to Man- 
chester. 


By plane: Colonial Airlines to Rut- 
land airport, 14-hour flight from 
New York. Bus connections to 
Manchester, 34 miles. 








LAKE PLACID, NEW YORK 


High in the Adirondacks, 277 
miles from New York. Since 
1905, one of the most famous 
winter playlands. 












Large hotels, inns and guest 
houses offer comfortable lodgings 
with 12 restaurants to serve a 
on European plan. Lake Placid 
Club open only to its own members 
and their guests. 





4-mile Marcy, 2-mile Whale’s Tail, 
2-mile Wright’s Peak are a few 
of the many trails for expert and 
novice. Expert downhill run on 
Whiteface and intermediate-to- 
expert course on Whitney. Ski 
centers at Scott’s Cobble and Fawn 
Ridge have open slopes, rope tows, 
slalom and downhill runs. Bob- 
sledding on Mt. Hovenberg Run. 
Otto Schneib’s American Ski 
School. Snow until late March. 





By car: From New York, 277 miles. 
Bus service from New York, Mont- 
real, Watertown, and eastern 
points. 


By train: New York Central direct 

or Delaware and Hudson to West- 

_ with bus connections to Lake 
lacid, 30 miles. 


By plane: Colonial Airlines to Sara- 
nac Airport. Limousines to Lake 
Placid, 16 miles. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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the ski centers 


JASPER NATIONAL 
PARK, ALBERTA 


North of Banff and Lake Lou- 
ise, set amid scores of snow- 


capped peaks. 


e 





the facilities 


Stay right in town of Jasper at 
peey Fie as Astoria, aiicianen. 
Pyramid. Beautiful Jasper Park 
Lodge, with village of log’ cabins, 
on Lac Beauvert outside of town. 
Overnight cabins available for long 
ski trips. Guides. 


laa lim lilcme i hic 


Superb touring country with runs 
from 8000 yal to 3500 feet. Trail 
skiing for expert and novice on 
Whistlers Mountain and the Pali- 
sades. Mt. Edith Cavell, 18 miles 
south of Jasper, has long, treeless 
slopes of every pitch, with summer 
skiing on Angel Glacier. Season 
lasts into May. 


the way to go 





By car: Highway 16 from Edmon- 
ton, Alberta (236 miles to Jasper), 
is kept open all winter. 

By train: Transcontinental trains 
on Canadian National Line all stop 
at Jasper. 

By plane: Trans-Canada Air Lines 
from main Canadian cities or New 
York, Cleveland and Chicago to 
Edmonton, then by train to Jasper. 





BANFF, ALBERTA 


Continental skiing on the Con- 
tinental Divide in the Canadian 


oe / 


a 


——_— 


Stay at any of several hotels in 
Banff, including the Mount Royal 
Hotel, King Edward Hotel, or at 
Mount Royal’s Sunshine Lodge, 14 
miles outside of Banff. Daily car 
service from Banff to Mount Nor- 
quay, where ski lodge provides food 
but no overnight accommodations, 
Operated by Canadian govern- 
ment, Hot Sul hur Springs, ad- 
jacent to Banff, offers relaxation 
after a day of skiing. 


Skiing for experts at 7200 feet on 
timber-free snow fields with down- 
hill runs, miles in length, con- 
verging at Sunshine Lodge, which 
offers slopes and runs for novices. 
Mount Norquay, a mile from town, 
has downhill and slalom courses, 
slopes and a famous jump. Banff 
Winter Carnival for five week ends 
starting Feh. Ist. Season into May. 


By car: Route 1A from Calgary, Al- 
berta, to Banff (85 miles). 


By train: Canadian Pacific direct to 
Banff. 


By plane: Trans-Canada Air Lines to 
Calgary; then by train or bus to 
Banff. 
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SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 


In the Sawtooth Range of the 
Rockies. One of the most glam- 
ourized ski resorts in the U. Ss. 





Sun Valle Lodge, ultra-ultra spot 
with outdoor heated swimming 
pool, fine food and celebrities 
galore. ier on the pocketbook 
are Challenger Inn, ski chalets, 
and cottages. Community com- 
plete from first-run movie theater 
to florist shop. Style center of the 
ski-fashion world, this is civiliza- 
tion plus the rugged grandeur of 
the Rockies. 


Timber-free and partially timbered 
slopes provide exciting downhill 
runs for novice and expert. Four 
lifts serve four different moun- 
tains. Ski huts on Dollar and 
Proctor summits; “Roundhouse” 
for rest and refreshments; Trail 
Creek cabin, for cocktails and 
dancing. Friedl Pfeifer ski school. 
Shirt-sleeve touring in hot sun- 
shine on upper reaches until May. 


By car: To Sun Valley on Route 93, 
which runs north and south, and is 
approached by U. S. Highway 30 
from east and west. 


By train: Union Pacific to Sho- 
shone, Idaho; Sun Valley meets 
guests for 50-mile ride to Lodge. 
By plane: United Air Lines to 


Boise. Auto service to Sun Val- 
ley, 182 miles away. 





JACKSON HOLE AREA, 
WYOMING 


At entrance of Teton National 
Forest. Wild and woolly horse- 
opera country where cowboys 
tote skis instead of guns. 





Jackson Hole Lodge, Wort Hotel 
and other frontier hotels right in 
Jackson. “The Ranch” at Teton 
Pass, out on Highway 22, is dressed 
up to lure skiers, with a new lodge 
for the whooping-it-up crowd. Sep- 
arate cabins provide peaceful sleep- 
ing quarters. Cutter races, bob. 
sledding, moonlight skiing and 
sleigh rides. Expensive—but well 
worth the Seon 


Downhill run on Snow King Hill, 
Jackson, with new 1900-foot chair 
lift that operates under lights for 
night skiing. Steeper runs out at 
Teton Pass—a handy 3-miler winds 
up at door of ‘The Ranch.” Wide- 
open touring, alpine skiing in 
sparsely wooded sections, and 

eep-snow slope skiing. Walter 
Prager Ski School. Snow until 
Decoration Day. 


By car: Highway 187 north from 
Rock Springs to Jackson (177 
miles). 


By train: Union Pacific to Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, or to Victor, 
Idaho. Bus to Jackson from Rock 
Springs; from Victor, 24 miles. 


By plane: United Air Lines to Rock 
Springs, bus to Jackson; Western 
Air Lines to Jackson. 





ALTA, UTAH 


Alpine skiing on frequent fresh 
snowfalls in the Wasatch Na- 
tional Forest. 28 miles from 
Salt Lake City. 





Alta Lodge and renovated ghost- 
town rnining buildings—good food, 
rustic but caniternie quarters— 
all at rates that fit in with low- 
budget ski-trip plans. Alta Ski 
Bowls are a 45-minute drive from 
most of the big Salt Lake City 
hotels. Snow Pine Lodge, a public 
shelter at the mountain, serves hot 
lunches. 


Terrain from 8000 to 11,000 feet 
above sea level. Three chair lifts, 
5 rope tows. Honeycomb Trail, 
which eastern skiers will find com- 
parable to the Taft and Nose Dive, 
is scene of down-mountain race in 
annual Alta Cup competition, 
March 3. National slalom races 
on Wildcat Run, March 2. Sverre 
Engen, of the champion Engens, 
teaches here. Season to mid-May. 


By car: Salt Lake City to Sandy, 
Route 210 to Alta, Giant plows 
keep the roads open all winter but 
veteran skiers recommend drivin 
during daylight hours to phe 
danger of night snowstorms. 


By train and plane: Union Pacific 
Railroad or United Air Lines to 
Salt Lake City. Bus to Alta, or 
Alta Lodge station wagon in after- 
noon. Taxi service. 








ASPEN, COLORADO 


175 miles southwest of Denver, 
in the Rockies. Refreshing 
frontier atmosphere in super- 
lative open ski country. 


‘ 





Romantic Hotel Jerome, built dur- 
ing silver-mining heyday, retains 
flavor of roaring 90's. The hotel 
also services picturesque houses 
and cottages. Rooms available in 
private homes. Local restaurants. 





Fine dry climate, glistening pow- 
der snow and high-altitude skiing 
in a country of 17 mountain peaks, 
each over 13,500 feet in elevation. 
Roch Run, of national-competition 
fame, is fast, tricky, and a chal- 
lenge to the most expert skiers. 
Two-section chair lift rises almost 
three miles up Aspen Mountain. 
You'll live in ski clothes, so bring 
plenty. Skiing lasts until June. 





By car: Route 82 from Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado (40 miles). 


By train: Transcontinental trains 
to Glenwood Springs; by hotel car 
or railroad feeder line to Aspen. 


By plane: United Air Lines to Den- 
ver, connection with Western Air 
Lines to Grand Junction, 132 miles 
from Aspen. Hotel car meets 
planes. 
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MOUNT BAKER, 
GLACIER, WASHINGTON 


A long spring season and year- 
round glacier skiing. 


4 
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the facilities 


Mount Baker Lodge, on Shuksan 
Arm between Mount Baker and 
Mount Shuksan, transplants Swiss 
touches to this superb valley. 
Heather Inn Dormitories, man- 
aged by the Lodge, are inexpen- 
sive. Bring your own sleeping bag 
or bedroll. 


terrain and season 


Fa 3 roe one we five ry 0 
the e to major slopes: 
Ridge, Austin mg Ps Ann, 
ie Mountain, Camp Kizer. 
Open skiing slope on Panorama 
Dome with 3 rope tows, warming 
hut. High-altitude skiing on 9000- 
foot Mount Shuksan and 10,750- 
foot Mount Baker, above timber 
line which closes in at about 4500 
feet. Regular season into June 
and July. 


the way to go 





By car: State Highway No. 1 from 
Bellingham (58 miles) direct to 
Mount Baker . Road kept 
open all winter. Hourly bus serv- 
ice from Seattle to Bellingham via 


North Coast Lines. 


By train: Great Northern Railway 
from Seattle to Bellingham; bus 
connection to Mount Baker. 


By plane: United Air Lines from 
Seattle to Bellingham. 





MOUNT RAINIER, 
WASHINGTON 


Rainier National Park in west- 
central part of state where 
snow reaches depths of 20 feet. 


Moderately priced rooms at Na- 
tional Park Inn at Longmire on 
highway to Paradise Valley. Para- 
dise Lodge, used for ski troops dur- 
ing war, is open on week ends and 
holidays. 


Open slope and partial timber ski- 
ing. Mixed alpine type above 
timber line. Breath-taking scenery; 
unforgettable moment—when 
great snow clouds lift to reveal 
majesty of Rainier’s peak, called 
by Indians, “The Mountain That 

as God.” Fine powder becomes 
fine ¢orn snow for late spring and 
early summer skiing. Glacier ski- 
ing all year. 


By car: Route 5 direct to Park, 91 
miles from Seattle, 56 miles from 
Tacoma, 


By train: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific; Northern 
Pacific; Great Northern; Union 
Pacific; to Tacoma or Seattle. 
Bus to Rainier National Park. 


By plane: United and Northwest 
Air Lines to Seattle, or Northwest 
to Tacoma. 





WEST 


MOUNT HOOD, OREGON 


63 miles from Portland. Where 
there are 8 months of excellent 
skiing and 6-foot overnight 
snowlalls are not unusual. 





Million-dollar Timberline Lodge is 
one of the most magnificent skiing 
hostels in the country. Three huge, 
glacier-scarred stone fireplaces in 
main lobby, three more in the ski 
lounge, and accommodations for 
100 guests ranging from de luxe 
fireplace suites to inexpensive 
dormitories. Don’t forget sun lo- 
tions here—and you'll need show- 
off ‘‘after-ski” clothes. 


Timber line ranging up to 10,000 
feet. Mile-long chair lift to Silcox 
Hut. Open glades with rope tows, 
wide timber runs, canyon walls for 
experts. Elliot Glacier on north 
side of mountain offers year-round 
skiing. Ski school and nursery 
slopes at Lodge. Big event is the 
Golden Rose Race in mid-June. 
Snow until mid-June above Lodge, 
all year on the upper reaches, 


By car: Mount Hood Highway from 
Portland (No. 50) right to Lodge 
door; U. S. Route 30 approaches 
from east. 


By train: Great Northern, Union 
Pacific, or Northern Pacific R. R. 
to Portland. 3 buses daily to 
Mount Hood. 


By plane: Northwestern or United 
Air Lines to Portland. 





SUGAR BOWL-DONNER 
SUMMIT, CALIFORNIA 


Widespread area of popular 
Highway 40 ski resorts. 





Sugar Bowl Lodge, with private 
rooms plus separate dormitories 
for men and women. Ski lift be- 
gins 100 yards from door. Shop 
or equipment or rentals. Accom- 
modations also in Norden, Soda 
Springs, or at Donner Summit, all 
within skiing distance of Sugar 
Bowl. Because of Donner Sum- 
mit’s splendid ski facilities, man 
California ski clubs have built 
their private lodges in this area. 


Natural snow basin at 7100-foot 
elevation protected by High 
Sierras towering 1000 feet higher. 
Many fast downhill runs. “Eagle 
Run,” the mile run on Mt. Disney, 
serviced by longest electrically 
driven chair lift on Pacific Coast. 
Silver Belt Trophy Race in mid- 
April. Season runs to May 1, but 
there is still snow for spring skiing 
late in May. 


By car: Highway 40 from Sacra- 
mento (96 miles) or same highway 
from Reno, Nevada, (56 miles). 
Pacific Greyhound bus service on 
Highway 40. 

By train: Southern Pacific to Nor- 


den. Sled carries you 1% miles 
into Sugar Bowl—or you ski in. 


By plane: United Air Lines, from 
east and west, to Reno. Taxis to 
ski areas. 





YOSEMITE NATIONAL 
PARK, CALIFORNIA 


In Sierra Nevada Mts.—356 
miles north of Los Angeles and 
210 miles east of San Francisco. 





Stay in colorful Yosemite Valley 

ge, a colony of redwood cabins. 
Distinctive Ahwahnee Hotel, also 
with cottages on the grounds, 
California fashion. All-expense ski 
vreek rates at the Ahwahnee cover 
lodgings, meals, ski instruction, 
unlimited use of tows and skating 
rink. Smart but informal clothes. 


Principal ski grounds: impressive 
Badger Pass, with rope tows and 
“upski,”’ a sled-type lift; Rail Creek 
Run, racing course of 1.9 miles; 
and the number-one trail of the 
erea, Strawberry Run. Overnight 
ski trips to Ostrander Lake cabin, 
north of Badger Pass, where you 
can cook your own food, use a 
sleeping bag, and really rough it. 
Continuogs bright sun, fine spring 
skiing into May. 


By car: Routes 140 from Merced 
(84 miles), 41 from Fresno. (100 
miles), kept clear of snow. By 
bus: Santa Fe Trailways and Pa- 
cific Greyhound Lines. 


By train: Sante Fe Railroad and 
Southern Pacific Railroad to 
Merced. Bus to Yosemite Valley. 


Byplane: United AirLinesto Merced, 
bus to Yosemite Valley. TWA to 
Fresno, train to Merced. 








MOUNT ROSE, 
RENO, NEVADA 


A great big ski-mountain near 


the “ Biggest Little City.” 














Mount Rose Lodge at base of this 
well-known summit, and Sky Tav- 
ern Hotel are within skiing area. 
There are also the city hotels in 
near-by Reno. Prepare to dress in 
this clothes-conscious section of 
the country in which you'll see a 
number of the movie stars. 





Mount Rose Bowl offers a whole 
mountain of practically treeless 
slopes. Silver Dollar Run, 2 miles 
long. Constam lift to ;3 ro 

tows. University of Nevada An- 
nual Winter Carnival in February; 
Silver Dollar Ski Derby, Open 
Downhill and Slalom Tournament 
in March. Skiing through April and 
part of May. 





Bycarand bus: To Mount Roseskiing 

area via Route 395 and Nevada 

State Highway 27, from Reno, (18 

miles.) wot fe Greyhound bus 

a from Reno to Mt. Rose 
wi. 


By train or plane: Southern Pacific 
Railroad and United Air Lines stop 
at Reno from all points. 
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other popular ski centers 





— EAST — 


LAC BEAUPORT, QUEBEC 


Slopes, trails from 1 to 30 miles long. Loosli 
School. Near Chateau Frontenac. 


STE. MARGUERITE, QUEBEC 
Laurentian touring country, runs on Mt. 


Baldy. Handsome inns and chalets for re- 
laxed living. 55 miles north of Montreal. 





STE. ADELE, QUEBEC 
50 miles northwest of Montreal. Open 
slopes, tows, instruction, ski shop. 
BRIDGTON, MAINE 
Well-developed center at Pleasant Moun- 
tain. Three tows, Cross-country trails. 
CASCO, MAINE 
Expert trails through pines and birches on 
Mt. Quito. Open slopes. New ski jump. 
RUMFORD, MAINE 
Slopes, trails, 60-meter jump. Instruction 
by Chisholm Ski Club. Ninety miles north 
of Portland. 
BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ski-jumping country—a 200-foot hill and 
several a. So Trails, slopes. Hotels. 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College Winter Carnival, Feb. 
14-15. Ski jump, trails and gentle slopes. 
LACONIA-GILFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State development. Chair lift, trails, ski 
jump, slopes on Belknap Mountains. 





TUCKERMAN’S RAVINE, N. H. 
Headwall, snow piles to estimated 100 feet 
for superb spring skiing on Mount Washing- 
ton. Famous Inferno Race, Easter. 

PICO PEAK, VERMONT 
In “heavy snow” belt. Acres of open slopes, 
“Sunset Schuss” trail. Stay in Rutland. 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
In Green Mts. Expert Suicide Six racing 
run, variety of open slopes, many tows. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 

Open slopes, trails, tows at G-Bar-S develo 
ment. Sunday snow trains from New York. 

MOUNT GREYLOCK, MASS. 


In the Berkshires. Expert racing course, 
“The Thunderbolt,” can be skied late into 
March. One mile from North Adams, 


. 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Trails in State Forest, slopes and tow service 
at Bousquet’s and at Brodie Mountain. 

CATSKILLS, PHOENICIA, NEW YORK 
Day snow-train spot, 100 miles from New 
York. “Spit. Cat-Spit” racing trail. 

NORTH CREEK, ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 
Week end at moderate cost in local farm- 
houses. Bus to top of Gore Mt. trails. 

OLD FORGE, ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 
Cross-country touring, good trails and big 
open slope. "Hotel and tourist houses. 
BUCK HILL FALLS, POCONOS, PA. 


Slopes and trails, 1000-foot tow on Swarth- 
more Hill. Luxurious inn, popular resort. 





POCONO MANOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


One of many Pocono ski resorts close to 
Eastern cities. Easy slopes and trails. 


—— NORTH CENTRAL — 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
Trails, slopes, rope tow and site of one of 
highest artificial jumping slides in country. 
ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN 
Birthplace of National Ski Association, and 
site of National Ski Championships on Feb. 
22 and 23. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Downhill and slalom runs, cross-country 
trails, and tow on Rib Mountain attract 
Milwaukee and Chicago skiers. 


—— ROCKY MOUNTAINS —— 


BERTHOUD PASS, COLORADO 
Open runs at 11,315 feet. Popular week- 
end spot near Denver. Accommodations in 
Idaho Springs. 

GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLORADO 
Handsomely set up resort with skiing slopes 
within walking distance. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
Famous for its annual 2-day carnival. Six 
ski jumps. Variety of ski sites. 

WINTER PARK, COLORADO 
9000 to 10,500-foot elevations in a ski area 
of 6400 acres. Tractor to tow-less regions. 

OGDEN, UTAH 
Beautiful powder snow runs on timber-free 


"slopes of the Snow Basin, yews a city. 


Nat'l Downhill Championships, March 1, 2. 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
Snow Bowl with novice-to-expertruns. Clear, 


dry air. Accommodations in Flagstaff, 14 
miles away. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Skiing on Grouse Mountain 7 miles north of 
city. Excellent trails, portable tow. 

MILWAUKEE SKI BOWL, 

WASHINGTON 


Day snow-train spot, 60 miles east of Seattle. 
Olympics ski-jumping tryouts, March 7, 8. 


ees 


SANTIAM PASS, OREGON 
Hoodoo Ski Bowl, high in Cascades. Inex- 
pensive facilities. 43 miles from Bend. 
CRATER LAKE, OREGON 


Skiing at 7000 feet on rim of lake in region 
where annual snowfall averages 31 feet. 


BIG PINES—WRIGHTWOOD, CAL. 


In les National Forest. Open and 
wooded terrain with tows, shelters. Wright- 
wood Lodge, cabins, and hotels. 


CAMP SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Highway 50 area sports center. Trails, lifts, 
rope tows. Dormitory accommodations. 


COLD SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
One of several Tuolumne County spots, all 
with tows, rentals, instruction. in, inn 
lodgings. 

INYO-MONO AREA, CALIFORNIA 
Heavy winter snowfalls make this area of 


200 miles of ski fields just about perfect from 
March to May. 


LAKE ARROWHEAD, CALIFORNIA 


In San Bernardino Mountains, this swank 
ski resort of the Hollywood crowd also 
features rink skating and bobsledding. 


LASSEN PEAK-MINERAL, CAL. 


High mountain skiing at 6600 feet. Trails 
up to 10 miles long. es, cabins in area. 
tos into June but snow all year on upper 
evels. 


MOUNT SHASTA, CALIFORNIA 


Natural, undeveloped skiing terrain at 7500 
to 10,000 feet. Runs of 10-14 miles. 





MOUNT WATERMAN, CALIFORNIA 


Complete ski development, 45 miles from 
Los Angeles. Shelter, ski shop. 


TAHOE CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Ski right behind Tahoe Inn. 1000-ft. rope 
tow. Stay in motels, tourist homes. 


Data by Ralph E. Strand, Jr. 
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The COMMODOR Combination Model $15.00 






Here is a tourist who knows how dangerous uncooked greens 
ean be. He is refusing that salad the natives are enjoying. 


S Your Health 
in the lropics 


Practical advice for keeping well, based 
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possibly 
going. 





on the Army’s recent wartime experience 


by PHILIP BOYER, JR. coped successfully with heat, cold, 
insects and invisible parasites. Every 
traveler must reckon with the same 
URING THE RECENT WAR our dangers, and all the information thal 
Army and Navy learned a lot helped keep our troops healthy inal 
about health precautions, especially parts of the world is now in Wasi 
for persons going to the tropics or ington. Soif youare planning a trip! 
semitropical areas. Of course our the Caribbean, to Central or South 
troops nearly always went into the America, or a similar area, it i 
worst places the hard way, or at least worth your while to study the prac 
had to be prepared for the worst. tical advice from the Army’s Su- 
The average tourist will never visit geon General, the Air Surgeon 4 
sectors which some of our service- the AAF, and the Chief of Navi 
men saw, but much of what the Medical Research on how to kee 
armed forces learned is pertinent to well. Their composite briefing 
peacetime civilian travel abroad. tropical areas might sound som 
Because of this new medical thing like this: 
knowledge, North Americans were When your passport is issued, the 
able to flourish in many places once State Department will give you ali 
considered unhealthy. When troops 


abided by Army and Navyrules they Drawings by Ervine Metsl 











of the immunizations required by If you’re planning to visit any 


the countries you are going to visit out-of-the-way places, you may 

of traverse on the way. In addition want to supplement this list with 
to these shots, tetanus, typhoid- the following: 

' hoid fever, and smallpox ,,, er Fe 

4 immpvizations - pi 08 oa all Halazone tablets 
military and naval personnel. Man , : 

=> shools in this amet require ach pet mada er ” 
immunization for their children. Insect repellent 


So about a month and a half before 
your trip is scheduled to start, go see 
your family doctor, tell him where 
you're going, and get him to give you 
? any shots you may need. They may 

give you a sore arm for a couple of 
days, but otherwise you don’t have 
z to worry about them. You really 
| should have the typhoid shots and 
smallpox immunization anyway for 
safety in your own country. If your 
% trip is to be a long one, get your doc- 
tor to give you a physical checkup at 
the same time and have your dentist 
check your fillings. Nothing can 
spoil a vacation any faster than a 
toothache, and American dentistry 
is superior to that found anywhere 


2 or 3 pyrethrum bombs 
5 per cent DDT powder 
or liquid 

If you’re apt to get seasick or air- 
sick, the Navy suggests that you 
take along tablets each containing 
0.6 of a milligram of hyoscine hydro- 
bromide. No seasick remedy will 
work for everyone, but this is the 
best bet. 

You will need a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion for it, and stick to the dosage 
he recommends. Hyoscine is dan- 
gerous stuff in overdoses. 

You will need a good pair of sun- 
glasses. Defects in the glass or 
plastic can give you a headache, so 


i dse in the world. get a good make and, if you wear 
: When the Army and the Navy go_ glasses, have your optician grind 
y into tropical or sub-tropical climates sunglasses to your prescription. If 


they take along a mass of equipment 
designed to protect their men against 
any medical emergency. It would be 
ridiculous for the civilian traveler to 
burden himself with a mass of stuff, 
but there are a few basic items, 
available in any drugstore here but 
possibly hard to find where you're 
going. You should have: 


your ears hurt while you're traveling 
by air, the AAF recommends that 
you yawn, swallow or blow gently 
with your mouth and nostrils closed 
until your ears pop. Chewing gum 
with your mouth open sometimes 
helps to do the trick. 

Health and sanitation conditions 
vary widely in the Caribbean and 
Central and South America, not only 


. ae hog sin} a irom country to country but also 
A roll bandage within the individual countries them- 
Gauze squares selves. 

Adhesive tape In general, health standards are su- 


perior in the cities, particularly those 
that cater to the tourist trade, to 
those found in smaller communities. 

After you reach your destination, 
it is a good idea to take it easy for a 
while until you get used to the cli- 


Sunburn cream or lotion 


Or better yet take along a small 
first-aid kit. The one you should al- 
ready have in your car or home will 
do nicely, 
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This tourist was aman for screenless windows south of 
the border. He is routing the insects with DDT powder. 
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mate, the food and the customs of 
the country. It’s silly to try to cram 
everything into the first few days. If 
you do, you run a chance of getting 
sick, as well as so tired that you 
won't enjoy yourself. 

Dysentery and other unattractive 
intestinal diseases are quite common 
in the tropics. You simply have to be 
careful of what you eat and drink, 
readjusting your food habits to con- 
form, especially if you’re staying in 
places off the beaten track. Beware 
of raw vegetables and green salads, 
no matter how appetizing they look. 

Don’t eat thin-skinned fruits un- 
less they have been cooked. Oranges, 
tangerines, and other thick-skinned 
fruits are usually all right, especially 
if you peel them yourself. So is the 
milk from freshly opened coconuts. 
Hot food from the kitchen is almost 
always safe, but go easy on spicy 
dishes until you have had achance to 
get used to them. 

Never drink surface water unless 
you boil it for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The boiled taste can be 
eliminated by pouring the water a 
couple of times from one container to 
another. The better brands of bottled 
mineral waters generally available at 
the hotels and restaurants are usu- 
ally safe. If you can’t have your 
water boiled, use your halazoné 
tablets—one tablet to each quart of 
water. Shake the container after 
you have dropped in the tablet to 
dissolve it. The water will be fit to 
drink in about half an hour. 


Watch What You Drink! 


Ice made from contaminated 
water is just as dangerous as its 
source. Hot coffee and tea made of 
boiled water are almost always safe. 
Unpasteurized milk should be 
brought to a boil and then cooled 
before drinking. Cheese and ice 
cream made from raw milk should be 
let alone. So shouid the local brands 
of bottled soft drinks. 

You will probably see every one of 
these suggestions being violated by 
the people around you, but that 
doesn’t mean you can follow their 
example. Most of the local residents 
will have already built up an im- 
munity to intestinal parasites. You 
won't. 

The aftereffects of your trip and 
the changes in diet and climate are 
likely to give you a mild stomach 
upset for the first few days of your 
visit. Probably it won’t amount to 
much, but if you have persistent 
diarrhea, and particularly if blood 
shows, you may have dysentery and 
should see a reliable doctor at once. 
The American embassy or consulate 
can tell you where to find him. 

Malaria is widespread in many 
parts of Central and South America 
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SKAMm 


— your way way to 
BETTER PICTURES 


of Precision 


Get more from your camera—indoors 
or outdoors, day or night, stills or 
movies, black-and-white or color. 
SKAN gives you correct exposure un- 
der all light conditions . . . enables 
you to get that better picture every 
time. Simple to use. A fitting com- 
panion for the finest camera. 

Sold at camera counters every- 
where. For free literature write: G-M 
Laboratories Inc., 4280 N. Knox 
Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois. 





EXPOSURE METER 


HAND-LETTERED 
SALON ALBUM 


On a stiff black 
cover, we letter a 
name, title, and /or 
date in white, also 
we mount your 
favorite photo. 


‘2 


Postage 
Prepaid 










Your snapshots 
will look profes- 
sional on the 25 
high grade white 
looseleaf (84%4" x 
11”) pages. Gift suggestion: snap 
friends’ haunts or homes for cov- 
er picture. Mail cover picture 
with printing desired to 


SALLY BURKHAM + R.R.2 « Florissant, Mo. 
rr 


YOUR Pleasure is OUR Business! 


AlL. 


anh , Folders 
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Three Toms Inn 


xx*«rk 

ATERING to a distinguished patron- 
age. rooms have steam heat 
and bath. Fireproof i inn and garage... 
Mild, healthful climate, in the heart of 
the virgin long-leaf yellow- -pine section, 
at 300 ft. elevation (no high winds). 

Golf, tennis, riding, polo, hunting. 

GEORGE C. KREWSON, JR., 

Managing Owner. 


Thomasville, Georgia 































































Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beautiful year 
‘round resort Hotels . . . Ownership 
management Ernest Byfield and Frank 
Bering of Chicago's Sherman and 
Ambassadors and the Pump Room. 


Fishing the year around—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, manta, 
dolphin, rooster fish and shark. 
Hunting—November to April— 
deer, quail, partridge, wild turkeys, 
ducks and geese, hare, jaguar, wild- 
cat and puma. 
Contact your Travel Agent or write direct. 


GUAYMAS 
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74 Gift Shell 


She'll thank you many, 
times for her Beautiator 
trical Manicuri 


many 
Blec- 
This b iful, 
compact machine shapes and 


—S back and 
cle, 








ond hands... gives a 
perfect manicure in just ten 










Thousands of women 
now enjoy exquisite 
manicures with 
Beautiator. Send 
—o money order 
for _— to The 


Corpora- 
tion, 8758 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. Literature on 


ELECTRICAL MANICURIST 


JEST CALL ME SUNNY! 
BUT NEXT T/ME ILL USE 


NOBURN — 


SUNBURN PREVENTIVE 
nS / ie 












The second genera- 

tion of weathered 
hunters and fishermen 
are now tanning with it. 
A mon's preparation! Eco- 
nomical — a little goes a long way. If you're going 
South this winte. ask your fishing. guide. At lead- 
ing. drug and sporting goods stores. Or write 
Strong Cobb Division; Standard Brands iInc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. 
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and can be contracted wherever the 
female anopheles mosquito is al- 
lowed to breed. This lady operates 
strictly from dusk to dawn, so if 
you're going out in the evening in 
malarial country, make it standard 
practice to cover hands, neck and 
face with insect repellent. 

Before you go to sleep spray 
around your bed with your pyreth- 
rum bomb and use your repellent on 
your hands and face. 

There are almost no window 
screens south of the border but there 
will be a mosquito net over your bed 
in nearly every place you stay. Spray 
inside of it a few minutes before re- 
tiring. That will kill any mosquitoes 
that might have got inside it 
during the day. And sleep inside the 
net, carefully tucked under the 
mattress, even if it’s stifling hot. 

If you get chills and fever, see a 
doctor right away. Don’t on any 
account take atabrine or quinine 
without his advice. 

In addition to mosquitoes, the 
tropics are a paradise for flies, ants, 
cockroaches, spiders and other in- 
sects. If they bother you, your DDT 
will be a godsend. Use the powder or 
the liquid to debug your room. One 
application of DDT will discourage 
crawling visitors for a month or 
more, but it takes 12 to 18 hours 
for DDT to work, so use your py- 
rethrum bomb to bridge the interval. 

The best way to avoid danger 
from tick bites is to remove the in- 
sects as soon as you can after they 
have latched onto you. Don’t pull 
them off with your fingers. Use 
tweezers or, even better, the G. I. 





Travelers who sleep without mosquito-net protection in the 
tropics invite a visit from the malaria-carrying anopheles. 


method of burning them with a 
lighted cigarette until they drop off. 

Treat the sun with respect. Wear a 
sun helmet with a ventilated head- 
band when you're in the open. If 
you don’t want to bother with a sun 
helmet wear a hat. You'll find the 
natives do the same. The siesta-is an 
admirable institution that makes a 
great deal of sense. It keeps you out 
of the sun during the hottest part of 
the day. Wear loose clothes which 


will reflect rather than absorb the 
heat, and don’t forget your sun 
glasses and sunburn lotion. Alcohol 
and the sun don’t mix, so go easy on 
drinking hard liquor during the heat 
of the day. 

The best way to avoid heat ex- 
haustion is to drink plenty of water 
at frequent intervals. The Army, for 
instance, says that a man who is do 
ing moderately heavy work in the 
tropics needs about seven quarts of 

















**I’ve been trying to meet her for weeks.” 
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Benefit by the Army’s wartime experience in the tropics. Drink 





plenty of water and take salt tablets to avoid heat exhaustion. 


drinking water daily. You probably 
won't need anywhere near that much 
unless you are taking a lot of exer- 
cise, but you should drink more than 
agallon a day to be on the safe side. 
You also want to remember that salt 
is essential to the normal functioning 
of your body and that you lose salt 
when you sweat. In hot climates, 
therefore, use plenty of extra salt 
with your food, or take salt tablets 
when you drink water. 

You should know the three princi- 
pal ways in which heat can affect an 
individual and what to do about each 
of them. A person with heat ex- 
haustion usually feels weak, and 
dizzy. He develops a splitting head- 
ache. His skin is usually cool, and he 
wedts freely. His pulse is rapid. 
Anyone with these symptoms should 
be made to lie down in a cool place 
and drink as much salted water as he 
can, Heat cramps, which are caused 
by lack of salt, are often very pain- 
ful; these can usually be relieved by 
drinking salt water. 

Heat stroke fs by far the most seri- 
ous and must be treated promptly. 
lt generally comes on suddenly. The 
individual faints and his skin is hot, 
redand dry. He should be taken toa 
doctor or a hospital as quickly as 
possible. In the meantime, .im- 
mediate measures should be taken 
to lower his body temperature. If 
there is any cool water around, put 
him in it. Otherwise take his clothes 
off and sprinkle water over him, and 
help it to evaporate by fanning him. 

Small cuts, insect bites and skin 
abrasions are liable to become in- 


fected in the tropics. Wash and 
disinfect them as soon as you can. 

Skin diseases, particularly fungus 
infections like athlete’s foot, are 
widespread. The best way of avoid- 
ing them is to wash frequently with 
soap and water. If you're staying off 
the beaten path, it’s worth while to 
check the local laundry to see that 
your clothes are being boiled and 


that soap is being used towash them. . 


Take care of your feet by wearing 
socks a little too big for you and by 
keeping them as clean and dry as 
you can. And wash your feet even 
if you don’t bathe all over. 

Prickly heat is one of the minor 
but vexing skin irritations to which 
many northern visitors are subject. 
To avoid it bathe frequently in cold 
or tepid water. If you do get prickly 
heat, stay close to a fan and try to 


keep yourself cool and dry. Talcum 


powder does little or no good. 

The last thing that all these sug- 
gestions are intended to do is to give 
you qualms about making your trip. 

Simply remember that the United 
States has the highest standards of 
health and hygiene of any’nation in 
the world. For that reason you will 
have less natural immunity to ail- 
ments that may not trouble the 
people who live where you are going. 
It’s good common sense to take ad- 
vantage of the experience which kept 
our soldiers and sailors healthy in 
the tropics, during the war. So see 
your doctor before you leave, use 
your head while you're traveling, 
and, if you do get sick, call for med- 
ical assistance at once. THE END 
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Wonder of wonders, a smart new girdle that has no 
bones, yet it won't wrinkle, won't roll over, won't bind 
—yes—IT STAYS UP WITHOUT STAYS. So different 
from ordinary uncomfortable boned garments, this new “Perma-lift'* 
Girdle is fashioned with a Magic Inset that gives you all the advantages 
of bones, yet none of the discomfort. And you can wash it and wear it 
as often as you like, it never loses its wonderful “can't roll” feature. 
For a comfort thrill beyond belief, wear a new “Permac-lift” Girdle, 
Pantie, or Foundation. At fine corset departments everywhere—most 
styles $7 to $12.50. The perfect companion to your ‘‘Perma:lift” Brassiere 
—AMERICA’'S FAVORITE BRA—with The Lift that never lets you down. 


*“Perma-lift” and “Hickory” are trademarks of A. Stein & Company « Chicago (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Lunch on the lawn under a bandstand that is exactly a hundred years old is-important to The Homestead’s lazy, luxurious routine. 


LIFE AT THE HOMESTEAD 


At Hot Springs it preserves the plantation atmosphere of ante-bellum Virginia 


by HENRY F. and 
KATHARINE PRINGLE 


1 Sen WAY OF LIFE at The Home- 
stead in Hot Springs, in the Alle- 
ghanies of 


western Virginia, is 


roughly comparable to that on a pre- 
132 


war luxury liner. The same assort- 
ment, and about the same number, 
of well-to-do roam the 17,000 acres. 
The mountains and meadows offer 
the.tranquillity of the sea. Nearly 
everybody is enormously busy spend- 
ing considerable sums doing nothing. 

The 600 or so guests at The Home- 


stead look very much indeed like the 
passenger list on an expensive cruise, 
and their clothes are similar too. 
Honeymoon couples are there. So 
are impressive dowagers in gowns 
more suitable to a garden party at 
Buckingham Palace. Retired finan- 
ciers and industrialists spend months 


on end at Hot Springs, often because 
of the healing waters, and return 
year after year. But there are plent 
of young people, particularly adole:- 
cent girls who flit about in shorts re- 
vealing their carefully sun-tanned 


Photographs by Eileen Darby 





arms and legs. At night, for dinner 
and dancing, The Homestead is de- 
cidedly formal, even in the summer. 

A feature of life at The Home- 
stead, weather permitting, is lunch 
on the lawn in front of the Casino 
down by the tennis courts. Guests 
carry their own trays as they serve 
themselves from the bounteous buf- 
fet, but this is about the only similar- 
ity to the ordinary cafeteria. There 
is always hot soup and at least one 
hot dish, such as creamed chicken, 
chicken chow mein and wild rice, 
lamb or beef stew. Farther along 
the counters are piles of cold smoked 
turkey, cold chicken, ham, potato 
salad, shrimp, lobster, green salad, 
melons or watermelons. As soon as a 
tray is loaded, it is seized by a serv- 
ant who escorts the guest to a table 
and is in attendance during lunch. 


The Spirit of the South 


From about noon until nearly 
three o’clock the Casino lawn is the 
center of all activities. Dress may 
be formal at night, but virtually any- 
thing except bathing suits goes here, 
and the variety of attire is bewilder- 
ing. 

Always present at the Casino, as 
on the wide porches and in the 
lounges of The Homestead, are ven- 
erable ladies. They appear daily, 
with their little toy dogs, and are 
dressed to the nines. 

“Two kinds of women come to 
The Homestead,”’ an old-time guest 
muttered sourly one day. “The first 
kind wear hats, and are older and 
uglier. The others don’t, and are 
younger and prettier.” 

A favorite diversion among the 
behatted ladies is, of course, bridge. 
A few unbend so far as to play out- 
doors, under the trees. But no mat- 
ter how lovely the weather outside, 
or how bracing the mountain air, 
many of them sit indoors from morn- 
ing until tea is served. 

To the casual eye the big hotel at 
Hot Springs looks much like other 
large resort hotels. But to the regu- 
lars who return year after year, not 
infrequently for thirty or forty years 
in a row, it is ‘‘the best-run hotel in 
America,” with a personality all its 
own. Their praises, doggedly reiter- 
ated, are not without foundation. 
This may be due partly to The 
Homestead’s age. The first hotel 
bearing the name was built in 1846, 
and for almost a hundred years 
earlier, long before the American 
Revolution, there had béen an inn 

* at approximately the same site. The 
special flavor is due to a deliberate 
attempt to reproduce, and rather 
successfully at that, the atmosphere 
of an ante-bellum Virginia estate. 
The quality of The Homestead is 
heightened by the emphasis on 


horses and carriages. The mounting 
block immediately in front of the 
main entrance is nearly always busy. 
Negro coachmen in ancient silk hats 
draw up with matched teams. And it 
is true, even to an unprejudiced eye, 
thatthe narrow Warm Springs Valley, 
with its lush woods and its little, 
primitive mountain farms, is one of 
the loveliest vistas in the United 
States. 

Yet age—even beauty of land and 
sky—is not enough to perfect such 
an institution as The Homestead. 
The basic reason for the unique qual- 
ity of this sprawling resort lies in the 
fact that it has been controlled and 
operated for almost half a century 
by the family of Fay Ingalls, now 
president of Virginia Hot Springs, 
Inc. 

The Ingalls barony includes the 
Cascades Inn, three miles away, 
where the rates are a little over half 
those at The Homestead, and also 
the tricky Cascades golf course, 
where a slice or hook is fatal. Owned 
also are the historic bath houses at 
Warm Springs, five miles away. 
Guests at the Cascades Inn have the 
same privileges as those at the cen- 
tral hotel. Indeed, the two golf 
courses, the saddle horses and the 
tennis courts at the Inn and at The 
Homestead are available to all resi- 
dents of the Warm Springs Valley on 
payment of the standard fees. 

Fay Ingalls, in his middle sixties, 
has the appearance and tastes, but 
not the accent, of a Virginia gentle- 


man. His favorite recreation is 
shooting upland birds. He is the 
author of a number of dog stories 
recalling the sporting breeds he has 
owned and trained. 

Mrs. Ingalls, to make the picture 
of Southern gentility complete, is an 
accomplished horsewoman who breeds 
hunters. But she hails from Cincin- 
nati and her husband is actually a 
transplanted Yankee, a graduate of 
Harvard in the same class as the late 
President Roosevelt, and a lawyer by 
profession. The New England herit- 
age may explain the sagacity with 
which the resort is run. An item to 
be noted, perhaps, is that the dining- 
room and other personal-service em- 
ployees— including the fabulous wait- 
ers who balance trays on their 
heads—are Negroes. This preserves 
the air of Southern hospitality, an 
asset in which The Homestead takes 
great pride. But the faultless clean- 
ing is done by white girls, many of 
them from the near-by mountains. 


Fishing for a Chef 


Ingalls never underestimates the 
value of selecting the right depart- 
ment heads. In 1930 a new chef was 
an imperative need. Ingalls had 
heard that a towering Frenchman 
from Toulouse, named Francois 
Dulom, for many years with the 
Bowman chain, might be persuaded 
to come, and an appointment was 
arranged with him in Cincinnati. In- 
galls went there with his manager. 
Their time was limited by train 


schedules, and the manager grew 
distracted as Ingalls and M. Dulom 
discussed nothing but the trout 
streams at Hot Springs. Dulom 
asked merely a characteristic French- 
man’s ‘question—about the salary. 
Then trout fishing was resumed. The 
manager at last said they were due 
at the station. Was the chef recep- 
tive or not? 

“Oh, I’m taking the job,” said 
Dulom casually. Dulom is happily 
presiding at The Homestead today. 

That the 500 to 750 employees of 
The Homestead—their number fluc- 
tuates with the seasons—are con- 
tented is proved by their length of 
service. On the pay roll today are 
fourteen who have been with the 
company. for more than thirty-five 
years. Old Albert Burrell, who pre- 
sides over after-dinner coffee in the 
Crystal Room, has worked at the 
hotel for forty-six years. Harvey 
Sprouse, superintendent of the sta- 
bles, began there as a boy in 1894 
and has taught generations of Home- 
stead children how to ride. Horace 
and Pocahontas, Negro brother and 
sister, in attendance at the men’s 
and women’s pools at Warm Springs, 
are the children of a Homestead 
headwaiter. 

If no higher motive existed, it 
would be ordinary smart manage- 
ment to keep the hands happy. Run- 
ning a huge hotel was complicated 
enough before the war. Today the 
problems sometimes. seem insuper- 
able. Homestead meals are simple. 


A putting green adjoins the eighteen-hole golf course. During the day, a bewildering variety of sports attire 
wanders over fairway, tennis court or riding trail, but with nightfall, even in summer, dress becomes fo: 
























TAKE-OFF: With engine at full 
throttle, Aeromatic’ Propeller 
assumes low pitch automatically 
. ++ gets plane off ground quickly, 
allows use of full take-off power. 
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CLIMBING: Aeromatic responds to 
natural forces . . . increases pitch 
automatically as air speed in- 
creases ... gets plane to cruising 
level fast... on minimum fuel, 


CRUISING: Aecromatic automati- 
cally maintains the most advan- 
tageous pitch ...for top cruising 
performance on minimum fuel at 
any level up to critical altitude. 


LANDING: Aecromatic adjusts its 
pitch automatically for a long 
flat glide . . . moves to low pitch 





instantly for a quick pickup if 
the pilot overshoots the field. 





























with a Brain for Your Private Plane 


Air Controlled 
Automatic Propeller 


"Reg. U.S. Pat, Of. 


with an Aeromatic* propeller on your own plane 


ONE-FOURTH SHORTER TAKE-OFF RUN! One-third higher 
rate of climb! Greater cruising range and speed! 
All with less fuel consumption, less engine wear! 
That’s what you get from Aeromatic —‘‘the pro- 
peller with a brain.” 


IT'S COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! The Acromatic Pro- 
peller is completely self-acting and self-contained 

. . Varies its own pitch automatically for peak 
performance all the way. There are no extra con- 
trols to ‘‘fiddle’’ with . . . no extra instruments 
for the pilot to watch. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION! If you own a new flane or 
plan to buy one, enjoy the extra advantages of an 
Aeromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manu- 
facturer and see if you can have an Aecromatic on 
your plane. Or drop a line to: Koppers Co., Inc., 
Aeromatic Propeller Dept., 292 Scott St., Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 


Custom-Tailored for the Planes they Fly 


Aeromatic Propellers are available now for most new private planes 
and are being installed on other makes and models. , 

















Chef Dulom observes and protests 
loudly that rationing was preferable 
to the chaos and soaring prices of to- 
day, which require last-minute 
changes and substitutions. 

But French thrift enables him to 
get along somehow. Nearly all The 
Homestead’s supplies come from 
New York, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, so he has to plan three days 
ahead. 


A Teetering Trade-Mark 


Growling cheerfully about his cur- 
rent troubles, M. Dulom remembers 
others. during the war. His worst 
period was during the International 
Food Conference in 1943. The dele- 
gates, who were supposed to save the 
world from starvation, ate him out 
of house and home. 

When M. Dulom came to The 
Homestead he brought with him a 
staff of assistants. Only four remain; 
most European cooks are more in- 
terested in city life than in trout, and 
they drifted away. To replace them, 
Dulom trained mountain boys. 
Backstairs at The Homestead con- 
stitutes a training school for domes- 
tic help. Girls work their way up to 
become chambermaids or assistant 
housekeepers. Young Negroes begin 
as kitchen hands or bus boys and 
progress to become waiters, head- 
waiters and wine stewards. If able 
and ambitious they do very well for 


The supposedly curative waters of the Warm Springs pools were enjoyed 
as far back as Revolutionary times. Washington may have bathed here. 











themselves. One headwaiter re- 
cently left an estate approaching 
$100,000. 

Rather surprisingly, one thing the 
waiters are not taught—officially— 
is to carry trays on their heads. The 
management, although fully aware 
of the value of this Homestead trade- 
mark, is just a touch apprehensive 
about food and china losses should 
some waiter’s balance fail. The boys 
train themselves, because the dexter- 
ity wins assignment to room service 
where tips are higher. Still banned, 
however, are the races which used to 
be staged to the huge delight of 
guests. Actual breakfasts, complete 
from orange juice to eggs, were car- 
ried. Losses were heavy as the boys 
careened across the lawn. Mr. In- 
galls correctly assumed that this 
would now be frowned upon by 
UNRRA. 

The Homestead is extremely for- 
tunate in that it enjoys, compared 
with most other resorts, more or less 
of an all-year patronage. Thus it 
does not have to make profits for a 
full year in either the winter or the 
summer. 5 

The Homestead isn’t cheap, of 
course. It cannot be, with its well- 
appointed public rooms, gardens, 
golf courses, tennis courts, swimming 
pool, walking and riding trails and 
livery stables. But it is not exorbi- 
tantly expensive, either: A cousin of 
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Sunshine is part of the Southern hospitality. The socially prominent 
guests, who pay $27 and up per day, lap it up on this favorite deck. 


ours happened to be there with his 
wife, daughter and granddaughter 
during our visit. He occupied two 
bedrooms, a parlor and a porch, and 
paid fifty-five dollars per day for the 
whole. At a similar Southern resort 
the year before, he said, he had paid 
a hundred dollars a day. 


The Plantation Touch 


The serving people at The Home- 
stead depend for their major earn- 
igs on the inevitable tipping sys- 
tem. But their palms do not seem 
to itch quite so much as at most 
places. A tradition at Hot Springs is 
that guests have assigned to them, if 
they choose, a ‘personal boy” who 
will attend to their ice, newspapers 
and other needs, without further 
ado, during their stay. 

This is frequently pleasing, par- 
ticularly to Northerners, who can 
expand under the pleasant illusion 
of being served by a body slave on 
the family plantation. 

If it is true that The Homestead 
staff is less grasping, it may be be- 
cause the hotel, receiving adequate 
tariffs from room and board, does 
hot try to gouge innumerable extras 
out of its guests. 4 

It is patently unwise to calculate 
the cost of any holiday from pub- 
lished tariffs alone. To any cruise 
ticket must be added tips, bar chits 
and money paid out for purchases or 


other expenses on excursions ashore. 
The same is true of a railroad jour- 
ney. The management of The Home- 
stead makes no attempt to hide these 
extras. With candor unusual at first- 
class resorts, it frankly faces the nor- 
mally furtive subject of tips. In each 
room is a folder giving suggestions 
for maximum enjoyment of the fa- 
cilities. This says: 


We suggest that 10 per cent seems 
to be a fair and more or less estab- 
lished practice. Our meals are set 
up on a rate of $5.75 per day per 
person. The balance of your rate 
is for your room and other services, 
and tipping to maid, bellman, 
elevator operators, etc., can be 
allocated according to your ap- 
praisal of their service to you. 


Since nothing can-so quickly ruin 
a holiday as unexpected expenses, it 
might be well to present a typical 
over-all picture. A couple staying at 
The Homestead for two weeks dur- 
ing the low-rate summer season 
should expect to spend about $500 
for room and meals, an occasional 
bottle of wine, some horseback rides, 
swimming and golf. They can get by 
on less, of course, if they are careful, 
but this would be average. To this 
must be added about twelve dollars 
for the dining-room waiter; this, on 
the assumption that lunch: is eaten 
daily at the Casino. Miscellaneous 
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Side Vents for Easy Reach toTrouser Pockets! 
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SPARK YOUR HOBBY WITH THE 


A jacket-shirt combination that makes sport-sense! Trim, bulk- 
in.” Really a jacket when pockets 
are “out.” But in or out... here’s obvious Courtleigh custom 
quality! Of Zelan-processed Dan Twill... ready for rain! 
Styled with handy jacket pockets low-set to disappear in 
shirt wear! Choose it in Sepia, Marine Blue or Ashe-Tan... 
at your favorite dealer who features E & W quality men’s wear. 
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So Trim, Bulk-less When Tucked In! 
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gratuities for two people, including 
service at the Casino, would reach 
about two dollars a day with de- 
parture tips to the doorman, the 
room maid and the headwaiter extra. 
To be safe, count on spending about 
$550 in two weeks. 

The Virginia liquor laws do not 
permit the serving of spirits in public 
rooms, so “setups’’ are provided for 
liquor brought by guests. 


The Springs in the Valley 


Those who are unhappy without 
whisky, gin or other hard liquor 
must pay for their lack of character. 
At the state dispensary in the village 
very good rum can be purchased at 
standard prices or lower. But 
whisky and gin must be brought in— 
with a state limit of one gallon per 
person imposed. Those who wish to 
drink publicly or give cocktail par- 
ties avail themselves of the attrac- 
tively decorated Homestead Club, a 
legal fiction which is a vestigial rem- 
nant of prohibition. On application 
to the front office and upon payment 
of three dollars in “dues” for a 
three-month period, the guest is 
promptly notified by the ‘ Commit- 
tee on Admissions” that he “has 
been elected a member” and may 
forthwith enjoy all the rights apper- 
taining thereto. It is all strictly 
lawful. 

Separating fact from legend is not 
easy in contemplating the history of 
The Homestead and its quiet valley. 
The Indians doubtless knew about 
the curative value of the springs. 
White settlers certainly arrived prior 
to 1750 because the journal of Dr. 
Thomas Walker, an early explorer, 
notes in that year that he had vis- 
ited Hot Springs “and found six in- 


Waiters carrying trays on their heads have become The Homestee 


valids there. The spring is very clear 
and warmer than new milk, and 
there is a spring of cold water within 
twenty feet of the warm one.” 

Warm Springs, which is now part 
of The Homestead properties, was 
the more fashionable resort in colo- 
nial days and for decades after. It is 
known that George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton visited it. 

The bathhouses at Warm 
Springs—separate ones over separate 
pools for ladies and gentlemen - 
contain many of the original timbers 
and probably have changed little in 
appearance. 

The Homestead properties came 
into the Ingalls family by accident. 
Fay Ingalls’ father, Melville Ezra 
Ingalls, wasa Boston lawyer. In 1877 
a client was involved in litigation 
relating to the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Southern and Indianapolis 
Railroad, and when a settlement was 
reached the elder Ingalls was asked 
to serve as president of the small 
line. To do so, he moved to Cincin- 
nati. Later the property was bought 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., which was interested in develop- 
ing the resort potentialities of the 
mountains in order to gain pas- 
sengers. 

The late J. P. Morgan was then 
head of a syndicate which controlled 
the C. & O. A partner in Brown 
Brothers, a member of the syndicate, 
did not like the climate at White 
Sulphur Springs, already developed 
toward the same end of increasing 
traffic, and suggested a trip into the 
Hot Springs area. The financiers, 
including Morgan, drove through the 
Virginia hills, inspected the first 
Homestead, built by Dr. Thomas 


trade-mark. They used to stage races carrying complete breakfast trays. 
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Goode in 1846, and concluded to im- 
ve it. 

They had poured millions into 
the hotel when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's owners, fearful of com- 
petition in carrying coal, absorbed 
the C. & O. and the Norfolk and 
Western. Melville Ingalls had mean- 
while moved to Hot Springs, where 
he had built a home. He was in- 
dignant when he heard that the 
railroad had been sold, and hurried 
to New York. What, he demanded of 
Morgan, had been done with The 
Homestead ? : 

“My God! I forgot all about it,” 
said the financier. 

Alexander Cassatt, president of 
the Pennsylvania, would have none 
of it. He had bought a railroad, not 
aresort, he told Morgan. So Ingalls 
raised enough money to acquire a 
minority interest and operated the 
hotel. 

In 1901 it burned to the ground, 
leaving only the bandstand un- 
touched. In 1913 the four Ingalls 
boys took over the management 


when their father had a stroke, and 
in 1922, after unceasing difficulties 
with hired executives, Fay Ingalls 
agreed to abandon the law and runit. 

Meanwhile strained relations with 
the House of Morgan had been 
eased. Enough funds were borrowed 
to gain control of the company. 

Not infrequently, since then, In- 
galls has regretted his decision. The 
1930 depression caught The Home- 
stead, as it did nearly every luxury 
business in the nation. The going was 
exceedingly tough until 1939. In- 
galls would have quit had it not been 
for the mountain people and for the 
valley Negroes who depended on the 
big hotel. 

“We had a county on our shoul- 
ders,” he now recalls. 

Almost as dark a period in The 
Homestead’s history came immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor, when In- 
galls was notified by the State De- 
partment that some 300 members of 
the Japanese diplomatic staff would 
be interned at Hot Springs. All other 
guests had to be barred, which did 














“Well, and whose little good neighbor are you?” 








not matter so much during the 
quieter winter months. 

And on the whole the Japanese 
behaved themselves well enough. 
But their movements were re- 
stricted. Employees depending on 
gratuities from golf and other sports 
suffered severely. 

The nerves of waiters were oc- 
casionally strained when some Japa- 
nese, confident that his country was 
conquering the world, grew arrogant. 
One morning, because of the sugar 
shortage, the bowls were removed 
from the table. 

“Ho! We take Singapore, you 
take sugar bowl!” sneered a Jap. 

“T sure wanted to pour the coffee 
down his neck,” confided the waiter. 

Losses would have been staggering 
had the Japanese stayed into the 
lucrative spring season. But shortly 
after noon on April 4, 1942, the 
unwelcome guests left for other ac- 
commodations, and most of the 
staff gathered at the station to speed 
their departure. 

Nearly all of the staff, it is now 
admitted, had got mildly plastered 
in celebration. Despite this, they 
labored until morning, without 
sleep, to get the hotel in readiness 
for guests. 

Meanwhile hundreds of telegrams 
were dispatched informing patrons 
that they could take the first train 
to Hot Springs. It was all too 
sudden, though. Only five arrived 
the next morning. 

This was the all-time low mark in 
Homestead reservations. Last sum- 
mer, in August, three times the 600 
guests present could have been taken 
in, had there been room. The crowds 
get smaller as winter comes, and our 
guess is that the middle of Novem- 
ber might be an ideal time to visit 
The Homestead. Those interested in 
dogs can watch the Bath County 
spaniel field trials. The mountain air 
is clear and still. Although it may 
get very cold at Hot Springs in the 
winter, the snowfall is so irregular 
that winter sports are impractical. 
On the other hand the riding and 
walking trails are normally open. 
Golf is possible a majority of winter 
days. 

To the Homestead regulars, 
though, the weeks of late March, 
April and May will always be viewed 
as the best of all. The regulars return 
like homing birds from the sands of 
Florida to the blossoming azaleas 
and Judas trees of Warm Springs 
Valley. They greet old friends among 
the servitors and assure each other 
explosively, with the choleric privi- 
leges of age, that there is no other 
hotel like this, by God, in the United 
States or anywhere else. tHe END 


Rates and seasons at The Homestead 
in Facts for Holidays, page 10. 
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Here are the ideal boots for all 
kinds of outdoor wear. Same de- 
sign, construction and quality as 
famous Paratrooper Boots. Soft, 
rugged, unusually comfortable 
and heavy-oil-treated to keep your 
feet dry and warm. 


4-13% 
All widths 
AA - EEE 





No other boot gives you all these 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


@ Made of soft, pliable leather with extra heavy 
oil waterproofing. 
@ Full 10 inch height gives proper support. 
@ Balanced construction gives ideal walking 
comfort. : 
@ Special heel and toe construction prevents 
tiring. 
@ Counter, box toe and bottom filler all leather. 
Shank is made of steel. i ta a 
inforcing tape on sides of instep 
° pmed pooscrs “h aod assures good snug ni 
i is leather of outersole quality. 
e pers Bo is rubber, sewed to middle sole 2 
two places and nailed clear through to insole 
to prevent ripping off aS a 
ial Goodyear rubber heel gives maxi 
e power ny ‘and reduces hazard of tripping 


At this Amaiing 
Low Price 





: CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
: Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. ‘ 


’ 

;Check (1) Money Order ( for $9.87 is enclosed. I ' 
will pay postage C.O.D. 
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A Literary Map| of 


From Hawthorne to Steinbeck, Writers Have Added 


by STERLING NORTH 


ens across the states can be 
a 3000-mile home-coming, a 
glad return to friends.and scenes first 
met in books. 

Poets, novelists, biographers have 
peopled our land with deathless and 
familiar characters, have preserved 
folklore and folk wisdom, have given 
life to the past and direction to the 
future. Printed words have thrown 
open the doors.of Nebraska’s sod huts 
and Virginia’s mansions, have told the 
mood of the country from Florida’s 
cypress swamps to the dark northern 
pines. 

For all who go exploring, our story- 
tellers have added another dimension 
to the American scene. The-literary 
map that follows takes the reader on 
a tour of the United States for which 
neither tickets nor accommodations 
are required. But even if one had 
time to roam, in person, all the lanes 
and meet all the people, he would 
need the literature of the forty-eight 
states to add soul to substance and 
intimacy to the unfamiliar. 

The books selected, with few ex- 
ceptions, are those which illuminate 
a particular region. Some great 
American writers are not included— 
Walt Whitman, for instance, who 
did not confine his love of America 
to a particular locale, but spent him- 
self on the whole country, from “ My 
own Manhattan with spires, and the 
sparkling and hurrying tides, and 
the ships,” to “the far-spreading 
prairies covered with grass and corn.” 


We begin our tour in New England, 
where one might stay indefinitely. 
For there is the birthplace of Ameri- 
can literature and the home of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Thoreau and the 
Alcotts, whose reputations were re- 
furbished in The Flowering of New 
England by Yan Wyck Brooks. 

In more recent times, J. P. Mar- 
quand’s satirical novels, best repre- 
sented by The Late George Apley, tell 
what many of us believe is the truth 
about book-banning Boston where 
Cabots, Lowells and even the Deity 
seem neither so omniscient nor so 


omnipotent as the Watch and Ward 
Society. A pleasanter picture of 
the New England virtues comes 
from Robert Frost, whose poeiry jg 
clean cut as birch trees against an 
autumn sky. From Maine come Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, whose poeiry is 
less indicative of their state than 
Frost’s, but equally Americen in 
feeling.. Both Robert P. T. Coffin 
and Kenneth Roberts have cele. 
brated the Kennebec River in Maine, 
Roberts’ Arundel, the story of Bene- 
dict Arnold’s march on Quebec, is 
possibly the finest fiction the state 
has produced. 

Connecticut, chiefly known for 
the scholars at Yale and its lit- 
erary commuters to New York, 
is the setting for James G. Cozzens’ 
small-town classic, The Last Adam. 
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New York is the first or second 
home of a multitude of American 
authors. But although the royalty 
checks amounting each year to mil- 
lions of dollars are mailed from Man- 
hattan, few authors find it possible 
to work there. Intimately related to 
our entire conception.of New York 
is Washington Irving, whose whimsi- 
cal and charming Knickerbocker 
Papers slyly satirize the colony set- 
tled by the Dutch. Following Irving 
up the Hudson to Sleepy Hollow and 
the Catskills we are never far from 
one of his racy fables, whether that 
of Rip Van Winkle, or Ichabod 
Crane and the Headless Horsemai. 
Crossing to Cooperstown we are ill 
the very center of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s country, famous for those 
five romantic novels of frontier life, 
Leatherstocking Tales. 

If Irving and Cooper can claim 
certain land tenures almost as liter 
ary “Patroon estates,”” we must 
grant equal rights to Walter D. E¢- 
monds,whose Drums Along the Mc 
hawk, Erie Water, Rome Hau! and 
other books entitle him to first roya' 
ties all along the Mohawk River and 
Erie Canal—a region he has greall) 
enriched. 

The Atlantic seaboard from Ne¥ 
Jersey south has produced its shalt 
of books, not all of them regional 
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Another Dimension to Our View of America 


Frank R. Stockton’s Stories of New 
Jersey are not so famous, for in- 
stance, as his tantalizing and over- 
rated short story, The Lady or the 
Tiger? The author of The Red Badge 
of Courage, Stephen Crane, also 
lived in New Jersey. And in the 
quiet town of Princeton, it is never 
forgotten that the most famous pres- 
ident of its university, Woodrow 
Wilson, influenced the thinking of 
the nation and later the world with 
his scholarly studies in democracy, 
The New Freedom. 

Henry Seidel Canby, chairman of 


§ the board of judges of the Book of 


the Month club, came from Dela- 
ware. His memoir of the 1890’s, The 
Age of Confidence, is a much more 
gentle autobiography than that be- 
ing issued by brilliant, brazen H. L. 
Mencken, who lives over the line in 
Maryland. Beer, brass bands and 
brash reporting, music, literature, 
criticism and philology have been 
among the passions of this ex-editor 
of the American Mercury, cantan- 
kerous author of innumerable vol- 
umes including Happy Days, 1880— 
1892, and The American Language. 

From Benjamin Franklin to Chris- 
topher Morley, invading literati have 
created excitement in the City of 
Brotherly Love. Main Line families 
were annoyed by Morley’s Kitty 
Foyle, but felt more tolerant toward 
Philip Barry’s play The Philadelphia 
Story. Pennsylvania also claims 
Charles Brockden Brown, “father of 
American fiction,” and inmorerecent 
times, Ida M. Tarbell, Clifford Odets, 
Hervey Allen, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
and Stephen Vincent Benet. 









ln Virginia, Ellen Glasgow’s natu- 
talistic novels analyze society past 
and present, her best, perhaps, being 
Barren Ground. Virginia’s beloved 
Robert E. Lee is the subject of 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s excel- 
kent and definitive biography. 
Traveling southward we reach Old 
Catawba, the name that Thomas 





Wolfe gave to his native state, North 
Carolina. This gigantic, prolific, 
moody novelist who died at the 
height of his fame and powers prob- 
ably never surpassed his first aston- 
ishing novel, Look Homeward, Angel. 

South Carolina is best known for 
two classics about Negro life: Scarlet 
Sister Mary by Julia Peterkin and 
Porgy by DuBose Heyward. 

You could scarcely ask for greater 
contrast than that furnished by 
Georgia’s two most famous authors. 
Erskine Caldwell’s brilliantly sati- 
rized white trash (who have amused 
and occasionally shocked readers 
and playgoers) have an intense and 
sometimes terrifying reality. God’s 
Little Acre and Tobacco Road (dram- 
atized by Jack Kirkland) are among 
the most sardonic critiques in the 
language. Meanwhile that queen of 
the moonlight-and-magnolia school 
of Civil War fiction, Margaret Mitch- 
ell, continues to collect royalties on 
her jumbo costume romance, Gone 
With the Wind. 

Few authors in Florida have 
pleased as wide an audience as Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, whose Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning novel The Yearling 
is a strong, lyrical, authentic story of 
a boy and fawn of the scrub country. 
Key West is the take-off point for To 
Haveand Have Not, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway, who can be forgiven for this 
chaotic melodrama of fishing, smug- 
gling and murder, since he also 
wrote two of the outstanding novels 
of our time: A Farewell to Arms and 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
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Speaking very loosely, the litera- 
ture of the South often falls into one 
of three classifications: (1) Planta- 


tion Mansion Romance, complete 


with white porticoes, menial Negroes, 
beauteous Southern belles, and dash- 
ing young gentlemen who demand 
pistols and coffee for two at dawn; 
or, (2) Social Protest, which pictures 
all plantation owners as sadistic re- 
actionaries, poor people both white 
and black. as victims of hookworm, 
pellagra, race prejudice, and cash- 
crop exploitation; or, (3) books su- 
premely unconcerned with either up- 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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vacation in the west’s most western state! Thrill to 
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by STERLING NORTH 


| were across the states can be 
a 3000-mile home-coming, a 
glad return to friends and scenes first 
met in books. 

Poets, novelists, biographers have 
peopled our land with deathless and 
familiar characters, have preserved 
folklore and folk wisdom, have given 
life to the past and direction to the 
future. Printed words have thrown 
open the doors.of Nebraska’s sod huts 
and Virginia’s mansions, have told the 
mood of the country from Florida’s 
cypress swamps to the dark northern 
pines. 

For all who goexploring, our story- 
tellers have added another dimension 
to the American scene. Fhe-literary 
map that follows takes the reader on 
a tour of the United States for which 
neither tickets nor accommodations 
are required. But even if one had 
time to roam, in person, all the lanes 
and meet all the people, he would 
need the literature of the forty-eight 
states to add soul to substance and 
intimacy to the unfamiliar. 

The books selected, with few ex- 
ceptions, are those which illuminate 
a particular region. Some great 
American writers are not included— 
Walt Whitman, for instance, who 
did not confine his love of America 
to a particular locale, but spent him- 
self on the whole country, from “ My 
own Manhattan with spires, and the 
sparkling and hurrying tides, and 
the ships,” to “the far-spreading 
prairies covered with grass and corn.” 
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We begin our tour in New England, 
where one might stay indefinitely. 
For there is the birthplace of Ameri- 
can literature and the home of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Thoreau and the 
Alcotts, whose reputations were re- 
furbished in The Flowering of New 
England by Van Wyck Brooks. 

In more recent times, J. P. Mar- 
quand’s satirical novels, best repre- 
sented by The Late George Apley, tell 
what many of us believe is the truth 
about book-banning Boston where 
Cabots, Lowells and even the Deity 
seem neither so omniscient nor so 
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Cooper’s country, famous for those 
five romantic novels of frontier life, 
Leatherstocking Tales. 

If Irving and Cooper can claim 
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ary “Patroon estates,” we mus 
grant equal rights to Walter D. E¢- 
monds,whose Drums Along the Mc 
hawk, Erie Water, Rome Hau! and 
other books entitle him to first royal 
ties all along the Mohawk River and 
Erie Canal—a region he has greatly 
enriched. 
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Another Dimension to Our View of America 


Frank R. Stockton’s Stories of New 
Jersey are not so famous, for in- 
stance, as his tantalizing and over- 
rated short story, The Lady or the 
Tiger? The author of The Red Badge 
of Courage, Stephen Crane, also 
lived in New Jersey. And in the 
quiet town of Princeton, it is never 
forgotten that the most famous pres- 
ident of its university, Woodrow 
Wilson, influenced the thinking of 
the nation and later the world with 
his scholarly studies in democracy, 
The New Freedom. 

Henry Seidel Canby, chairman of 
the board of judges of the Book of 
the Month club, came from Dela- 
ware. His memoir of the 1890’s, The 
Age of Confidence, is a much more 
gentle autobiography than that be- 
ing issued by brilliant, brazen H. L. 
Mencken, who lives over the line in 
Maryland. Beer, brass bands and 
brash reporting, music, literature, 
criticism and philology have been 
among the passions of this ex-editor 
of the American Mercury, cantan- 
kerous author of innumerable vol- 
umes including Happy Days, 1880— 
1892, and The American Language. 

From Benjamin Franklin to Chris- 
topher Morley, invading literati have 
created excitement in the City of 
Brotherly Love. Main Line families 
were annoyed by Morley’s Kitty 
Foyle, but felt more tolerant toward 
Philip Barry’s play The Philadelphia 
Story. Pennsylvania also claims 
Charles Brockden Brown, “father of 
American fiction,” and inmorerecent 
times, Ida M. Tarbell, Clifford Odets, 
Hervey Allen, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
and Stephen Vincent Benet. 





ln Virginia, Ellen Glasgow’s natu- 
talistic novels analyze society past 
and present, her best, perhaps, being 
Barren Ground. Virginia’s beloved 
Robert E. Lee is the subject of 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s excel- 
kent and definitive biography. 
Traveling southward we reach Old 
Catawba, the name that Thomas 


Wolfe gave to his native state, North 
Carolina. This gigantic, prolific, 
moody novelist who died at the 
height of his fame and powers prob- 
ably never surpassed his first aston- 
ishing novel, Look Homeward, Angel. 

South Carolina is best known for 
two classics about Negro life: Scarlet 
Sister Mary by Julia Peterkin and 
Porgy by DuBose Heyward. 

You could scarcély ask for greater 
contrast than that furnished by 
Georgia’s two most famous authors. 
Erskine Caldwell’s brilliantly sati- 
rized white trash (who have amused 
and occasionally shocked readers 
and playgoers) have an intense and 
sometimes terrifying reality. God’s 
Little Acre and Tobacco Road (dram- 
atized by Jack Kirkland) are among 
the most sardonic critiques in the 
language. Meanwhile that queen of 
the moonlight-and-magnolia school 
of Civil War fiction, Margaret Mitch- 
ell, continues to collect royalties on 
her jumbo costume romance, Gone 
With the Wind. 

Few authors in Florida have 
pleased as wide an audience as Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, whose Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning novel The Yearling 
is a strong, lyrical, authentic story of 
a boy and fawn of the scrub country. 
Key West is the take-off point for To 
Haveand Have Not, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway, who can be forgiven for this 
chaotic melodrama of fishing, smug- 
gling and murder, since he also 
wrote two of the outstanding novels 
of our time: A Farewell to Arms and 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. 


Speaking very loosely, the litera- 
ture of the South often falls into one 
of three classifications: (1) Planta- 


_tion Mansion Romance, complete 


with white porticoes, menial Negroes, 
beauteous Southern belles, and dash- 
ing young gentlemen who demand 
pistols and coffee for two at dawn; 
or, (2) Social Protest, which pictures 
all plantation owners as sadistic re- 
actionaries, poor people both white 
and black as victims of hookworm, 
pellagra, race prejudice, and cash- 
crop exploitation; or, (3) books su- 
premely unconcerned with either up- 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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around a campfire at night, under big, blazing desert stars. 
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is glorious in April! 
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(Continued from Page 139) 


‘lift or romance, but vitally interested 


in honest history, folklore or justifi- 
able local color. Thus the following 
books may be placed in these cate- 
gories: 
Alabama: Stars Fell on Alabama 
by Carl Carmer (3); 


Mississippi: So Red the Rose by 
Stark Young (1); 
Black Boy by Rich- 
ard Wright (2); 
Delta Wedding by 
Eudora Welty (3); 


Louisiana: Gumbo Ya Ya by Lyle 
Saxon, Robert Tallant 
and Edward Dreyer (3); 


Green Margins by E 
P. O’Donnell (3). 


a 


A little farther north there seem 
to be many more approaches to lit- 
erature. In Tennessee the ardently 
realistic Evelyn Scott writes of the 
Civil War, in The Wave, by probing 
deeply into the mental processes of 
her characters. Maristan Chapman 
writes with gay delight of the folks 
who live on Happy Mountain. An- 
drew Jackson is a perennial favor- 
ite of the biographers. 

Across the border in Kentucky, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts and Jesse 
Stuart have written unforgettably of 
the hill people. Miss Roberts’ The 
Time of Man is one of the ten or 
twelve great American novels of this 
century. In contrast you will enjoy 
the hearty good humor, wry Amer- 
ican wit and salty anecdotal quality 
of Irvin S. Cobb’s Exit Laughing. 

South and west in Arkansas, folk 
humor goes berserk. Opie Read al- 
ways denied that he wrote On a 
Siow Train Through Arkansaw, but 
he was guilty of several books nearly 
as annoying to the citizens of the 
state when they first. appeared. His 
best, perhaps, is An Arkansas Planter. 


The Middle West has possibly pro- 


duced more first-rate literature than” 


any other part of America. The vi- 
tality of the region is partially due to 
the fertility of the soil, the abun- 
dance of natural resources, and the 
invigorating climate. But several 
other contributing factors paved the 
way for creative activity. It is some- 
times forgotten that the Ordinance 


of 1787 creating the Northwest Terri- 
tory provided a liberal Bill of Rights 
even before these rights were guar- 
anteed the rest of the nation by 
amendments tothe Federal Constitu- 
tion. Freedom of speech, press and 
religion are essential to any literary 
renaissance. 

Hardy settlers floating down the 
Ohio and later streaming into the 
northern tier of states via the new 
Erie Canal and Great Lakes brought 
with them the culture of New Eng- 
land and northern Ediropean nations. 
And the most complete democracy of 
the Midwestern frontier (as the Wis- 
consin historian Frederick J. Tur- 
ner has brilliantly proved) provided 
the leaven for a great upsurge of 
thinking and writing. 

Indiana is characteristic. From 
the sentimental folksy jingles of 
James Whitcomb Riley, pining for 
The Old Swimmin’ Hole, to the al- 
most painfully honest novels of an- 
other native son, Theodore Dreiser, 
Indiana runs the gamut of Midwest- 
ern literature. Edward Eggieston’s 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster is a de- 
lightful picture of life in an Ohio 
River town in southern Indiana in 
the 1850’s. George Ade’s Fables in 
Slang show us how Hoosiers talked 
and acted at the turn of the century, 
while Booth Tarkington's many nov- 
els covering several decades provide 
a cross section only slightly roman- 
ticized. 

Mike Fink and his bullies were 
not the only type of humanity who 
reached Ohio via the river. Edu- 
cators, ornithologists, political plot- 
ters, French idealists hoping to found 
a communal colony, in fact a whole 
ferment of thinking men and women, 
were sprinkled through the less well- 
educated masses of hunters and pi- 
oneers. (Read Conrad Richter’s The 
Trees for a picture of life in pioneer 





Ohio.) Soon, too, New England wag 
making a direct contribution to Ohio 
culture in the Western Reserve along 
Lake Erie. In recent years Louis 
Bromfield and James Thurber have 
written of their native state. Sher. 
wood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, 
is a passionate and lyrical series of 
stories about small-town eccentrics, 
Michigan is more famous for auto- 
mobiles than for literature, but Ar- 
thur Pound combined interest in both 
in The Turning Wheel. Another in- 
dustry, lumbering, helped to gen- 
erate the gigantic folk figure com- 
memorated in James Stevens’ The 
Saginaw Paul Bunyan. The Upper 
Peninsula is Hiawatha country, and 
it was upon Henry Rowe School- 
craft’s research in the region that 
Longfellow based his poem. 
Wisconsin is noted for cheese and 
literature. In the case of some of the 
books by August Derleth these two 
products are almost indistinguish- 
able. Such exciting and iconoclastic 
thinkers as Thorstein Veblen, Fred- 
erick J. Turner and Earnest Hooton 
are identified with the state. Zona 
Gale’s stories of Portage, Wisconsin, 
and Edna Ferber’s lusty Come and 
Get It, which infuriated the paper- 
mill aristocracy of the Fox River Val- 
ley, are characteristic of the Badger 
State, which also claims Thornton 
Wilder, Frederic Prokosch and Glen- 
way Wescott. Wescott’s The Grand- 
mothers, a story of pioneer Wiscon- 
sin, was awarded the Harper Prize. 
Illinois, particularly the Chicago 
area, is in itself a literary empire. 
Carl Sandburg, author of the six- 
volume, definitive biography of Lin- 


coln and of many volumes of poetry, ’ 


is currently the dean of Midwestern 
authors. But not so many years ago, 
Sandburg was surrounded by his 
peers: Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood 
Anderson, Edgar Lee Masters, Ben 
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Hecht and half a dozen other major 
writers earned the Windy City H. L. 
Mencken’s. semiserious _accolade— 
Capital of American Literature. 

Across the Mississippi in Iowa, 
Ruth Suckow’s earthy and inten- 
tionally drab novels are less widely 
appreciated but more significant than 
Phil Stong’s he-man rural romances. 
Suckow’s The Folks, Stong’s State 
Fair, and Paul Engle’s poetry give a 
cross section of current Iowa litera- 
ture, although nuances are added by 
reading Thomas Beer, MacKinlay 
Kantor, and Margaret Wilson. 

North of Iowa lies Minnesota and 
Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street; south 
of Jowa lies Missouri, immortalized 
as the home of Mark Twain. In 
Hannibal you can still see the fence 
Tom Sawyer whitewashed with so 
little personal effort;and there at the 
foot of the bluffs is the mighty Missis- 
sippi where Huck and Tony caught 
catfish. Back country are The Ozarks 
as depicted by Vance Randolph. 


The next tier of states to westward 
has a slightly different culture and 
literature. Settlement is ‘so recent 
that thousands of men and women 
still living remember the “‘little old 
sod shanty on the claim.” Starting 
at the Canadian border and moving 
southward we have first North Da- 
kota, scene of Ole E. Rélvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth—a grim saga of 
Norwegian pioneers as powerful as 
Knut Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil. 
Then South Dakota, backdrop of 
that genre tale, Free Land, by Rose 
Wilder Lane, and sinful inspiration 
of the authentic Old Deadwood Days 
by Estelline Bennett. Nebraska pi- 
oneer days will never be forgotten 
while Willa Cather’s classic My An- 
tonia stays deservingly in - print. 
Much more violent, but no less mov- 
ing and believable, is Mari Sandoz’ 
biography of her own father, “Old 
Jules,” who used his children for re- 
trievers, sending them scurrying after 
birds while he shot over their heads. 

Kansas is best remembered for.the 
salty autobiographies of her two 
most famous newspaper editors: The 
Story of a Country Town by Edgar 
Watson Howe, and The Autobiog- 
raphy of William Allen White of the 
Emporia Gazette. 

Just to the south lies Oklahoma, 
source of Okies, oil and a record- 
run musical comedy. The Theatre 
Guild’s fabulous operetta was based 
originally on Green Grow the Lilacs" 
by dramatist Lynn Riggs, who de- 
serves to be remembered quite as 





thoroughly as Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II. Cimarron 
proves principally that in any liter- 
ary-land rush Edna Ferber . gets 
there first. The Joads, if you. re- 
member, were tractored- off their 
acres in Oklahoma and hit the trail 
for California in John Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath. 





Texas remains as independent as the 
long-horned steers which once were 
herded up its Chisholm Trail. A re- 
minder that this enormous state was 
once the Lone Star Republic comes 
by perusing Life and Select Literary 
Remains of Sam Houston of Texas 
by Margaret Houston and William 
Crane, a rich mine of source material. 
Or, if you prefer something more 
readable, there is The Texas Ranger, 
an authentic history of a fighting 
force by Walter Prescott Webb, who 
maintains that the entire history of 
the West can be told in terms of the 
windmill, the barbed-wire fence and 
the Colt revolver. If you are in 
search of a Texas stylist, we suggest 
Katherine Anne Porter; but if you 
would-prefer to dig for Spanish gold, 
try J. Frank Dobie’s Coronado’s 
Children. 

Writers like Erna Fergusson, best 
known for Our Southwest, and Harvey 
Fergusson, author of Rio Grande, do 
not confine themselves to Texas but 
wander all over the Southwest. You 
are likely to meet them in Santa Fe 
or Taos, New Mexico, where you 
might also find Oliver La ‘Farge, 
author of Laughing Boy, Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, or the poet Witter 
Bynner. Westward in Arizona is The 
Petrified Forest, scene of Robert 
E. Sherwood’s play of that name. 


North of New Mexico rise the 
snowy peaks of Colorado where Gene 
Fowler, author of Timberline, is lusty 
laureate. Here bediamonded Evalyn 
Walsh McLean’s Father Struck It 
Rich and Clyde Brion Davis got his 
start as a writer. 

Through Wyoming runs the old 
Oregon Trail which destroyed the 
health but opened the career of 
Francis Parkman, the historian. Em- 
erson Hough’s popular The Covered 
Wagon is an epic of life along this 
heartbreaking pathway to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 





Montana is Will- James country, 
and we suggest. his autobiography, 
Lone Cowboy, as one of the best 
books by. this hard-riding. author- 
illustrator. If you would learn more 
about the region, and if you appre- 
ciate a knockdown, drag-out fight 
between “ rugged individualists” with 
the morals of mountain lions, read 
The War of the Copper Kings by the 
historian, Carl Burgess Glasscock. 

One of America’s most powerful 
realists, Vardis Fisher, lives and 
writes in Idaho. His tormented te- 
tralogy of youth in that state begins 
with In Tragic Life and continues 
through three additional volumes 
which at times are too violent for 
pleasant reading. - Fisher dominates 
not only the literature of Idaho but 
to some extent that of adjoining 
states. His spectacular study of 
Mormonism, Children of God, i 
considered by some critics better 
than Utah-reared Bernard De Voto’s 
The Crooked Mile. Fisher’s City of 
Illusion is only challenged by Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark’s The City of 
Trembling Leaves for the best novel 
ever written about Reno or, for that 
matter, Nevada, 











The Pacific Northwest, a newcomer 
in regional literature, is entering the 
field with characteristic gusto and 
determination. The Columbia River 
figures prominently in Washington’s 
new five-foot shelf, playing an idyllic 
part in one lyric segment of Archie 
Binn’s Lightship, and a major, 
brawling role in Nard Jones’ Swift 
Flows the River. Vernon L. Parring- 
ton, James Stevens (Paul Bunyan’s 
Boswell) and Stewart Holbrook are 
claimed by Washington. 

The best fiction which has so far 
come out of Oregon is Honey in the 
Horn by H. L. Davis, a Pulitzer- 
prize-winning novel of a still un- 
tamed frontier, and for an authentic 
portrayal of Oregon’s beginnings you 
might try Before the Covered Wagon 
by Philip Parrish. 

We come at last to California 

where roses are as big as saucers and 
checks from Hollywood are written 
in six figures. Bret Harte only wit- 
nessed the first gold rush, but for- 

-tunately William Saroyan, John 
Steinbeck and Robinson Jeffers 
seem. to have resisted the Hollywood 
influence. 

And-so ends a literary travelogue 
from Cotton Mather to Ben Hecht, 
coyering all too swiftly a nation which 
owes,so, much to its imaginative and 
creative minds. THE END 
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A facsimile stateroom with models in the role of passengers is used to train American stewards for de luxe service. 


LUXURY GOES AMERICAN 


U. S. ocean liners must replace European-trained help with American seamen 


by FRANCIS X. MARTINEZ 


— HAS BEEN a lot of beefing 
along New York’s water front re- 
cently about going back to school. 
As one veteran seaman grumbled, “I 
went to sea to escape school twenty 
years ago and now I got to go back 
to hold my job.”’ And he does. 

The school is an effort to solve one 
of the biggest and least publicized 
worries of American steamship 
lines—passenger service on luxury 
liners. The financial future of Ameri- 
can shipping looks rosy. Vessels more 
luxurious than ever are being re- 
turned to service, and the waiting 
lists for reservations would make a 
book as thick as a small-city tele- 
Phone directory. But a successful 
Passenger service needs more than 
fine ships and waiting lists, as the in- 


dustry has learned by painful ex- 
perience. It also requires service of a 
high order of professional com- 
petence. On a luxury liner the 
stewards, waiters and cooks account 
for more than 60 per cent of the crew. 
They are professionals when they 
make a highly skilled craft of per- 
sonal service. 

Today the shortage of professional 
steamship help is so acute that the 
whole industry is concerned, includ- 
ing Joe Curran, the aggressive head 
of the CIO’s National Maritime 
Union. That organization lists thou- 
sands of stewards, waiters and chefs 
on its rolls—but there’s a catch. 

Thousands of Americans have 
been dreaming of an ocean voyage on 
a luxury liner, and the union as well 
as the ship operators wants to make 
certain the dreams come true—but 
only on American liners. The in- 


dustry is acutely conscious of the 
prewar period when many Americans 
preferred to sail on foreign ships be- 
cause of their reputation for better 
service. Curran has _ repeatedly 
warned his men in recent months 
that there is ‘danger of this un- 
pleasant bit of history repeating itself 
unless they learn the tricks of fine 
service. To follow up the warnings, 
the union joined with the companies 
to create a school to teach American 
seamen the techniques of occupations 
that hitherto have borne the label 
of professional servant. 

The American seaman gags at 
that term. Most stewards, cooks 
and waiters on the union’s books do 
not regard themselves as servants. 

It hasn’t eased the minds of the 
shipping people that the French and 
English lines— America’s chief com- 


petitors for passenger business—are 


having service troubles too. Since 
the first French liner docked in New 
York some months back, American 
seamen have been discounting the 
traditional French leadership in the 
luxury field. They report too many 
French seamen have been showing 
class hostility to passengers. 

Other seamen recently returned 
from the North Atlantic crossing say 
that for the first time in history the 
English lines have been advertising 
in Southampton newspapers for 
stewards. 

A decade ago not many posts were 
open to Americans in ships’ passen- 
ger service, even on American luxury 
liners. In those days our passenger 
vessels operated with 65 or 70 per 
cent of European-trained men in 
their service departments. 

In England and on the continent 
stewards of all kinds serve long ap- 
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A bed-making quiz. Under the instructor’s eye the seaman 


on the left is learning the correct way to fold a blanket. 


prenticeships, beginning at the age 
when American boys are entering 
high school. Waiters and bedroom 
stewards serve three years, chefs and 
bakers much longer. In the past, ap- 
prentice wages seldom topped five 
dollars a month. Hotels and restau- 
rants trained the apprentices who 
subsequently staffed the service 
departments of the American as well 
as the European passenger lines. 

Today the American lines can no 
longer look to Europe for personnel, 
even over the long term. In virtually 
every country the training of ap- 
prentices was suspended during the 
war. Moreover,employmentchannels 
in the American shipping industry, 
previously narrowed by the Immi- 
gration Act, are now limited to the 
hiring halls of the maritime unions. 
And this means that Americans must 
fill the service jobs in the future. 

Whether passengers on American 
liners are going to miss the European- 
trained personnel depends on how 
speedily and well the industry can 
train Americans for the jobs. 


Union is Truant Officer 


A training school seemed to be the 
natural solution, but there were ob- 
stacles. Since the National Maritime 
Union controlled selection of crews, 
only the union could make attend- 
anceat sucha school compulsory. But 
the union was not in a position to pay 
shore wages to crew members while 
at school. The United States Mari- 
time Service then offered to provide 
facilities and supervision for a school 
if both the companies and the union 
sponsored it. Both sides promptly 
accepted the offer. And last Septem- 
ber America’s first and only school of 


personal service got under way in the 
Maritime Service training base at 
Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn. 

Some four hundred men assigned 
as Waiters and stewards to the S. §. 
America attended the first classes 
under an arrangement whereby the 
U.S. Lines, operator of the America, 
paid the men shore wages and the 
National Maritime Union guaran- 
teed their attendance. A strike going 
on at the time was not permitted to 
interfere. To men who grumbled 
about attending classes, Curran re- 
torted, ‘ Boys, we gotta be practical. 
Unless we can put out first-class 
service, the foreigners will get the 
business.” 

The school gives a six weeks’ 
course. Classes are held five days a 
week from nine A.M. to five P.M. in 
facsimile staterooms and dining 
rooms set up for instruction pur- 
poses. The instructors are veteran 
stewards and waiters. 

A typical school day for a bed- 
room steward starts with a lecture 
on how to prepare the room for the 
initial arrival of a passenger. He 
learns how to unpack a bag, how to 
hang up clothes properly, how to 
distribute luggage around a stale 
room. 

Next may come a talk on how to 
behave toward passengers. It runs 
something like this: “Don’t meet 
passengers with a sour puss. Re 
member they have paid a lot of 
dough for their passage and they ex 
pect to enjoy themselves. Introduce 
yourself, but don’t hold a lot of cor 
versation. It isn’t good for the pas 
senger or for you. And keep in mind 
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all the while that American lines 


‘have had a lot of bad publicity in the 


past. If they get it again, it may 
mean our jobs.”’. : 

ince stewards frequently are 
called on to serve breakfast in a 
stateroom, they are shown how to 
set a table, how to serve, how to pour 
coffee, and even how to take a proper 
stance. Then live models are intro- 
duced and the stewards have to do 
all these things themselves. ‘There 
jsaright and a wrong way to pick up 
a glass,” the instructor calls to a 
steward. “Never pick it up at the 
top. Take hold of it at the base. 
Never reach in front of one person to 
serve another.” Even such a simple 
thing as making a bed becomes an 
art on a luxury liner. 

Waiters are given just as much in- 
struction and even more practice. 
Each day the class of waiters serves 
luncheon and dinner to the officers 
of the center and their families, in a 
dining room that is a replica of a 
luxury liner’s dining saloon, with 
similar menus. On the side lines at 
mealtime veteran ships’ waiters note 
errors of service which are taken up 
later in class. Several hundred tricky 
cuisine terms are studied. A waiter 
must bone up on such matters as the 
difference between a baron of beef 
and bifleck de pointe. Each waiter 
spends some time in the kitchen, 
learning to distinguish beurre noisette 
and beurre noir ; or that Bombay duck 
isa fish delicacy and not fowl. Healso 
gets instruction on how to serve 
beverages and by the end of his six 
weeks he must know the appro- 
priateglass forevery wineand liqueur. 
No one in the industry expects the 


school to turn out highly skilled per- 
sonnel in a matter of weeks, But the 
industry is hopeful that the school 
will alert shipboard personnel, from 
the captain all the way down to the 
messboy, to the need for handling 
passengers efficiently, courteously 
and correctly. 

There also is the prospect that the 
school will evolve a new American 
technique of serving. Frank Smith, 
English-trained, an instructor at the 
school, predicted after watching the 
men: “The American in. passenger 
service is going to be just as effi- 
cient, but brisker and less servile than 
most foreign-trained personnel.” 


Less Bowing and Scraping 


“The European professional,” he 
observed, “is inclined to give pas- 
sengers too many pleases, thank you’s 
and good mornings. It is my ex- 
perience that American passengers 
don’t like this much. I think they'll 
prefer the matter-of-fact attitude of 
American seamen, tourist passengers 
especially. Too frequently the 
foreign-trained steward is inclined to 
patronize all but first-class pass- 
engers, probably because most for- 
eigners are class conscious. American 
seamen are the least class conscious 
people in the world and just not cap- 
able of patronizing anybody.” 

Meanwhile no one is too worried 
about the beefing along the water- 
fronts by the boys who have to go 
back to school. The companies, the 
unions and the Government have 
their collective ears bent in the di- 
rection of the passengers. They are 
waiting to hear how Americans like 
American service. THE END 























There is a right and wrong way to pick up a glass. 


The instructor (right) illustrates how not to do it. 
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This book was written in an attempt to 
clarify the very early history of these our 
United States of America, the world power 
of today, and incidentally to offer the very 
latest proofs of the Discovety of the Con- 
tinent of North America long before 
Christopher Columbus in the year A.D. 
1492 actually landed in the West Indies. 
Columbus never set foot on any part of the 
shore of these our United States of North 
America, dying in Spain in the full belief 
that he had reached the capes and islands of 
the Indies of Asia. He called the natives 
Indians, and in the Island of Hispaniola in 
the West Indies believed he had found 
IPANGO, the main island of Japan of 
Marco Polo's time. 


In my former book, The Truth About Leif 
Ericsson and the Greenland Voyages to New 
England, 1 have given the reason for my 
belief that Vineland, that land of milk and 
honey in the eyes of the discoverers of 
Greenland, was in the reality the sea coast ot 
our New England States of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. Now we 
elaborate on the theme of that book on Leif 
Ericsson in order to expand-and establish 
certain references to a people found by the 
Northmen in Vineland, taken from both the 
Sagas and Icelandic history of long ago. By 
photographs we illustrate certain extra- 
ordinary stone work found not only very 


close to where we think Leif built his now 
famous Houses and Halls of hewn timber, 
but strictly in accordance with the expected 
type of architecture known in Europe in the 
Tenth Century dealing with unmortared 
stone buildings of theso-called beehive shape. 


This chain of sites extending over 250 or 
more miles of what was once heavily for- 
ested virgin country, noted for its scenic 
beauty, we think was the country of Great 
Ireland, repeatedly referred to in the Sagas 
in one way or another. 


Since 1934 when my attention was di- 
rected to no less than four of some fifteen 
kindred sites, we have had more than our 
hands full of the problems they involve. As 
opposed to Nordic, these strange habi- 
tations of man are essentially Celtic in their 
background. For the most part they lie in 
the still forested area along the two major 
trails traveled by the Indians for hundreds ot 

ears before our first Colonists settled New 

ngland. Beyond local fairy tales to account 
for their presence there is not one iota, jot or 
tittle of historical evidence in our own 
colonial time with reference to their ex- 
istence. Here, then, we present the picture 
of the earliest attempt to Christianize the 
the native Red Man. 


The price is $6.00 postpaid; or may be 
ordered through the book store. 
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Among the Siberian Eskimos a herd of reindeer has more buying power than a pocketful of American Express cheques, dollars o 
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The Fecot ofall tad 


Call it tradable cabbage, green stuff, mazuma 


or plain filthy lucre—money’s still only a token 


by BILL DAVIDSON 


Oo” JUNE 10, 1944—D plus 4—the 
Normandy beachhead was still 
reverberating to artillery, mortar 
and small-arms fire. The loudest 
single sound when I arrived, how- 
ever, was the guffawing of a group of 
G. Ls outside a tiny village café in 
Grandcamp-les-Bains. The G. Ls 
had just exchanged their liber- 
ation francs for fluid commodities, 
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and now they were looking at the 
gaudy, four-color pastoral-decorated 
franc notes which the café owner had 
given them for change. “So they call 
this money,” one soldier snickered. 
“I think I'll put a stamp on it and 
mail it home like a picture postcard.” 

“Yeah,” said another. “It looks 
like Chinese wallpaper.” He took a 
dollar bill from his wallet. “This,” he 
gravely announced, “is money that 
looks like money.” so 

All that day the mirth in the vi- 


cinity continued—especially after it 
became a great gag to light ciga- 
rettes with the comic-opera money. 

By evening, there were no more 
franc notes in that part of Grand- 
camp. Then the G. I.s got a shock. 
They tried to buy the local apple- 
jack with their almighty American 
dollars. The café owners refused to 
accept them. Moreover, the café 
owners by this time had become 
suspicious of the Allied liberation 
francs, and they weren’t accepting 


them either. The G. I.s, who had 
spent the afternoon engaged in 
laughter, began a desperate search 
for the comic-opera francs. They 
ended up by buying them from other 
soldiers for dollars—at about ten 
times the face value of the francs. 

This emphasizes what many of us 
don’t understand about money— 
that it has little or no value in itself, 
that it.is merely a symbol of certain 
things, like work performed or goods 
received, and that the symbol can 
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easily be withdrawn or changed to 
convert a ten-dollar bill into worth- 
less paper and a ten-dollar gold piece 
into a hunk of metal for which you 
may or may not receive a few cents’ 
worth of food. 

A few months ago in Hungary, for 
instance, you could walk into a res- 
taurant, order a twelve-course meal 
with wine, receive a check from the 
waiter totaling three trillion pengds 
—the Hungarian pengo normally is 
worth seventeen and four-tenths 
cents—and pay the waiter with a 
single American dollar bill. In Hun- 
gary today the pengo is worthless, 
and so, to all intents and purposes, 
is the American dollar—unless you 
can convert it somewhere into flor- 
ints, a completely new unit of Hun- 
garian currency. Accepting dollars, 
in fact, is a prison offense for any 
Hungarian caught in the act. 

Since money is merely a symbol, 
all sorts of things can cause it to 
lose its value. Gold was so plentiful 
in California in 1849 that gold coins 
came to be sneered at as a token of 
exchange. An egg cost two dollars, a 
barrel of flour sixty dollars, and a 
pair of boots fifty dollars. Ordinary 
iron nails, however, were so scarce 
that they became a highly desirable 
temporary form of money. The two- 
dollar eggs, accordingly, would be 
sneaked under the counter to the 
purchaser who could provide a half- 
dozen nails, worth about one cent in 
the East. The poor chap who had 
only ten-dollar gold pieces in his 
pocket went hungry. 


What Money Can’t Buy 


By the same token, automobiles 
and apartments are so scarce today 
that you may consider them a form 
of present-day money. You actually 
may exchange a car or an apartment 
for things money can’t buy. For a 
three-room apartment, according to 
the classified advertising in the 
newspapers, you can have whole 
sides of beef, unlimited cases of 
Scotch, refrigerators, television sets, 
washing machines, electric trains, 
and soul mates of the opposite sex. 
Necessary commodities remain fairly 
constant, money doesn’t. Your dol- 
lar today looks and feels the same as 
the dollar you had back in 1937. 
But, because we are at the height 
of an inflationary spiral, your 1947 
dollar buys less than one half of the 
eggs, butter, grapes, flounder, roast 
beef and lamb chops that the more 
normal 1937 dollar could buy. So 
your 1947 dollar actually is worth 
only about forty-five centsin relative 
purchasing power. The same thing, 
to a greater or lesser extent, has hap- 
pened to the pounds, francs, rubles, 
marks and lire all over the world. 
Where you used to tip a Paris door- 


man a franc for getting you a cab, 
you now hand him fifty francs. 

Sometimes money loses its value 
completely. Before the war, an 
American botanist tried to buy a rare 
type of the poisonous fly agaric 
mushroom from some Siberian Eski- 
mos. Because this mushroom could be 
converted into a fairly satisfactory 
stimulant at the local pub, it was 
considered valuable by the natives. 
The scientist offered them rubles 
and finally dollars for thé one mush- 
room. The natives shook their heads. 
“We must go far to the trading post, 
to buy with the rubles,” they said, 
“and with winter coming on, we can- 
not make the trip.” “What do you 
use for money in your village?”’’ asked 
the desperate scientist. ‘‘ Reindeer,” 
they replied. “How many reindeer 
for one mushroom?” he asked. 
“Four.” The botanist thereupon 
drove to the post, bought four rein- 
deer, and herded them back. The 
Eskimos sold him the mushroom. 

Another example occurred recently 
when a B-29 commanded by Col. 
Henry R. Sullivan of Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., made a forced landing in the sav- 
age Lolo country of West China, 
where American airmen have been 
reported held in slavery. The Lolos 
would not accept any form of money 
as ransom, as they deal mostly in 
cattle and weapons. A single pocket 
knife allowed Colonel Sullivan and 
his entire crew to go free. 

Our basic concepts of money go 
back to prehistoric days. Money in 
its modern usage as a portable, im- 
perishable object exchangeable for 
work or goods, however, had its be- 
ginnings as recently as 700 B.C. The 
word “money,” strangely enough, 
comes from the same Latin root 
which produced such words of warn- 
ing as monitor and admonish. It seems 
that in 390 B.C. the barbarian Gauls 
under King Brennus launched a 
stealthy night attack against the city 
of Rome. According to the legend, 
the sacred geese in the Temple of 
Juno heard the approaching enemy 
and set up such a crescendo of cack; 
ling that the defenders of the city 
awakened in time to repel the invad- 
ers. As a result, Juno was called Juno 
Moneta or Juno the Warner from 
that time forth, and later, when the 
first Roman mint was set up in the 
alert goddess’ temple, the coins pro- 
duced there were called “money.” 

In the dawn of time, there was no 
money and no exchange, and each 
prehistoric man hunted ar‘mals to 
provide food and skins for himself 
and his family. At first only the 
strongest survived this rigorous ex- 
istence; but as communal life devel- 
oped, the weaker individuals were 
able to become specialists in certain 
types of necessary work. Og, who 


was too scrawny to go out and hunt 
saber-tooth tigers himself, became 
an artisan in the fashioning of tiger- 
skins into clothes. So, in exchange 
for a suit for Gug, a hunter, Og 


- would get half the carcass of the tiger, 


which he would smoke and eat for the 
rest of the winter. In the same way, 
Pipik the Hammermaker would 
swap a large club with Gug for half 
a carcass, and small hammers and 
bone needles with Og, in exchange for 
a Sunday suit of tiger fur and dino- 
saur-skin sandals. 


Dawn of Specialization 


The system of pure barter went 
on for hundreds of centuries. Then 
a Gug descendant decided to raise 
cattle and grain for food—instead 
of breaking his back hunting for it— 
and he came out of the caves and for- 
ests to become a farmer. He also 
found that if he captured slaves from 
a neighboring tribe, he wouldn’t 
have to work at all. Thus, a man’s 
wealth became measured by the 
number of cattle and slaves and the 
amount of grain he had. He could 
buy anything he wanted in exchange 
for any of these three commodities. 
So the descendants of Og and Pipik, 
the artisans, grew wealthy and well- 
fed on the oxen, slaves and meas- 
ures of grain paid to them by 
Gug, the hunter turned farmer, for 
clothing and implements. For a 
long, flowing robe of imported Chal- 
dean wool, Og would charge one ox, 
one heifer and twenty-six measures 
of grain. Pipik’s price for a hand- 


wrought bone-handled iron plough 
was twelve measures of grain, two 
sheep and one concubineslave. After 
awhile, Og, Gug and Pipik all became 
extremely rich men, with bulging 
granaries, stables, bellies and harems. 

One day the rich farmer Gug de- 
cided to move to one of those new- 
fangled towns that were being built 
by people who wanted to live near 
each other so they could better pro- 
tect themselves against enemy at- 
tacks and trade more conveniently. 
But how could Gug move into a 
small town house with all his gran- 
aries and his thousands of slaves and 
cattle? Then he got an idea. Why 
not convert his cattle-grain-slave 
wealth into bracelets, silver earrings, 
copper urns, and the like? He could 
always convert the metal back into 
cattle or slaves when he needed them. 
So Gug moved into town with his 
wives, a few slaves, and several hun- 
dred pounds of gold, silver and cop- 
per items. The most rudimentary 
form of currency had gone into effect. 

It still was in effect in Biblical 
times when the wealth of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob was measured in 
cattle, grain and slaves—and the 
servant of Abraham presented to 
Rebekah, the bride of Isaac, “‘an 
earring of gold weighing half a 
shekel and two gold bracelets weigh- 
ing ten shekels.’”’ Also when Abra- 
ham purchased a field from Ephron, 
“Abraham weighed to Ephron the 
silver, which he had named in the 
audience of the sons of Heth, four 
hundred shekels of silver.” The 





Manhattan’s $24 price bought this shrewd chief tepees, squaws, land. 
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shekel, in those days, was nol a coin, 
but merely a weight of gold or silver. 

The Chinese, in the meantime, 
had inaugurated the use of animal 
skins as a token of exchange which 
was less cumbersome than cattle and 
less perishable than grain. This com- 
pleted the list of items used as 
money long before and long after the 
actual invention of coins. In the 5th 
century B.C. the ancient Romans 
paid their taxes in cattle; so did the 
settiers of Massachusetts in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Corn was a 
highly negotiable form of currency 
with the ancient Greeks; in 1641 the 
colonial assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts passed a 
law making corn legal tender, and as 
recently as 1850 the banks of Not- 
way accepted deposits of corn which 
could be borrowed or loaned just 
like any other form of money. To- 
bacco, moreover, was the principal 
form of money in the southern Amer- 
ican colonies for years, and in 1619 
the General Assembly of Virginia 
passed a law giving tobacco a value 
of three shillings a pound. 


Skin Money 


As a symbol of the animal skins 
they represented, Russia used leather 
rubles up until 1721; for nearly a 
hundred years the Hudson’s Bay 
Company of Canada would accept 
only beaver skins as currency; and as 
late as 1788 the governor of what is 
now Tennessee received 100 deer- 
skins as salary, the chief justice of 
the state was paid 500 deerskins, 
each county clerk received 300 
beaver skins, and the clerk of the 
House of Commons received 200 
raccoon skins. Dried fish, bullets, 
nails, whisky and-wampum all were 
legal tender at, one time or another 
in the American colonies. And in 
many sections of the world today 
trinkets and huiaan slaves still are 
used as currency 

As a result of these ancient cur- 
rency usages, our language contains 
such words as “buck” from “ buck- 
skin”; “salary” from salarium, the 
salt with which Roman soldiers were 
paid off; ‘chattel’ directly from‘‘cat- 
tle’; “fee” from the Anglo-Saxon 
word for cattle, feoh; “capital” from 
the Latin word for cattle, capitale ; 
“pecuniary” from pecus, the Latin 
word for a herd of sheep or cows; 
and “pension” and “compensate” 
from the pensum, or scale, on which 
gold and silver objects were weighed 
by the ancient Romans. 

Coins, as such, were invented 
around 700 B.C. by the Lydians, a 
civilized race who peopled western 
Asia Minor and built the famous an- 
cient metropolises of Sardis and 
Philadelphia. Just a few years be- 
fore the Chinese got the same idea 
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halfway around the world, the Lydi- 
ans issued standard-sized disks made 
out of electrum, or white gold, a natu- 
ral alloy containing seventy-three 
per cent gold and twenty-seven per 
cent silver. So quickly did the mone- 
tary system of exchanging goods take 
hold that in 540 B.C. Croesus, king 
of the Lydians, withdrew all the elec- 
trum coins and issued separate coins 
of gold and silver instead. The idea 
spread throughout the Mediterra- 
nean. The little island kingdom of 
Aegina issued a silver staler, stamped 
with a fairly good reproduction of a 
sea turtle, the god of weights and 
measures. 

Greece, the mightiest power in the 
world at that time, watched these 
minor-league efforts for a while, and 
then decided to take over the sys- 
tem herself. She set her master 
artisans to work designing dies for 
beautiful coins to be stamped on 
both sides, and with beveled edges 
to prevent unscrupulous characters 
from shaving off hunks of the metal. 
The first Greek drachma was struck 
off a few years later. The Romans 
followed suit, and soon the entire 
civilized world was on the monetary 
system of coins which has come 
down to us today. 

Paper currency, as we know it, was 
introduced first in China. There was 
evidence of ‘solid, gold-backed Chi- 
nese paper money in 800 A.D., and 
when Marco Polo visited the court of 
the great Kublai Khan at Cambaluc, 
China, in the 13th century, he found 
an efficient paper-currency system in 
full operation. Coming from Europe, 
where only substantial metal coins 
like, Spanish pesos, or pieces-of- 
eight, were accepted as legal tender, 
Marco Polo was amazed to see the 
Chinese cheerfully accept thin slips 
of mulberry paper in exchange for 
gold, silver and precious jewels. He 
soon found out, however, that each 
slip of mulberry paper was chris- 
tened with great pomp and cere- 
mony, and that each was personally 





signed by high officials of the Khan, 
after which another dignitary would 
affix the bright vermilion royal seal. 
In other words, this was the Khan’s 
personal money. And as if this 
weren't enough to frighten the Chi- 
nese and Mongolians into accepting 
the notes as legal tender, the Khan 
held regular public executions in 
which counterfeiters were tortured 
for hours and then put to death in 
full view of thousands of people. 


Cards for Stakes 


The first use of paper currency in 
the Western world came in Canada 
in 1685.. Canada was French then, 
and the troops stationed there were 
paid out of the royal treasury in 
Paris. But British privateers were 
interfering with the French supply 
ships, so. for months no money ar- 
rived from the homeland to pay the 
troops. With the Army becoming 
restive and mutinous, and with de- 
sertions occurring every day, the 
governor made personal trips to the 
Montreal and Quebec garrisons to 
try to pacify the men. 

One day at the fortress of Quebec, 
the governor saw the men playing 
cards, and fervently accepting for 
stakes other cards that were too 
worn to be used in the deck. The 
men fought over the torn, old play- 
ing cards as if they were gold. The 
governor mulled over this fact, then 
issued an order calling in every play- 
ing card in Canada. He had hisclerks 
write a denomination of money on 
each card, and personally signed 
each one, as a sort of personal [.0.U. 
The French soldiers and colonists 
accepted the pasteboard money with 
surprising enthusiasm, and for more 
than sixty-five years, the tough, re- 
sistant, noncounterfeitable playing 
cards remained one of the leading 
legal tenders of Canada. 

From these rather successful be- 
ginnings, it was an easy series of 
steps to the badly printed, worthless 
Massachusetts paper money of the 











**He wants to buy it back!” 














1690's; to the worthless Continental 
Congress money made from plates 
beautifully engraved by Paul Re- 
vere; to the near-worthless notes 
printed by the First and Second 
Banks of the United States in the 
early 1800's; to the solid “green- 
backs” of Abraham Lincoln’s day; 
to the substantial, specie-backed 
dollar bills of today. 

Meantime, however, the world 
had witnessed some strange experi- 
ences With money. Russia and Nor- 
way had issued coins made out of 
iron. Queen Christina of Sweden, in 
order to make a profit from her royal 
copper mines, issued huge bronze 
eight-daler pieces weighing forty- 
five pounds and nearly three feet in 
length. These gigantic bronze plates 
were accepted as sound money in 
Scandinavia for more than a cen- 
tury. In Leyden, Holland, during a 
siege by the Spaniards in 1574, the 
burghers took all the books out of the 
Leyden library, and issued to the 
people, for money, cardboardlike 
coins consisting of eight book pages 
glued together. On the rockless coral 
island of Yap in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, huge stones weighing more 
than a hundred pounds are imported 
from the mainland and still are used 
as money. In China, specially 
stamped bamboo slivers once were 
perfectly good cash. And up until 
the 1850’s, the Bank of England ac- 
cepted wooden tally sticks as legal 
tender. 

All of which means that in 
traveling about the globe it does not 
pay to sneer at the strange currency 
of other peoples, because they may 
be enjoying an equal amount of 
hilarity over yours. 

One of the greatest sucker stories 
of all time, for instance, is the 
deal that the 17th-century Dutch- 
man, Peter Minuit, is popularly 
supposed to have put over on an un- 
named chief of the Canarsee Indi- 
ans, who sold the entire island of 
Manhattan to Minuit for twenty- 
four dollars’ worth of beads and 
trinkets. It wasn’t such a sucker 
deal at that. The chief is reported to 
have moved to Connecticut, where 
his twenty-four dollars’ worth of 
beads and trinkets bought him 5000 
acres of maize-cultivated land, twelve 
horses, fifteen tepees, ninety-seven 
tomahawks, fifty bolts of colored 
cloth, 120 bearskins, the chiefship 
of a far stronger tribe, six squaws, 
and, subsequently, nineteen sons to 
till his land. The Indian chief got 
more out of the deal than Minuit, 
who, before he had time to enjoy his 
Manhattan bargain, was transferred 
to Wilmington, Delaware. THE END 

This is the first of a series of features 
on money. Later articles will cover the 
history of specific national currencies. 
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MORE ABOUT CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from Page 37) 


it contains a few Jews, as protective 
coloration against charges of anti- 
Semitism. The Hollywood Commit- 
tee, which was founded in 1943 as a 
kind of PAC, has a considerably 
more distinguished list of members, 
including —to pick at random— Marc 
Connelly, Walter Huston, Orson 
Welles, Olivia de Havilland, Thomas 
Mann, Artur Rubinstein, Norman 
Corwin, Charles Boyer, Humphrey 
Bogart, Paulette Goddard, Albert 
Dekker, Lewis Milestone, Gregory 
Peck, Edward G. Robinson. These 
were among the “crackpots” that 
the M.P.A. went after. Another ele- 
ment in the scene is the Hollywood 
Free World Association, of which 
the leading spirits have been Dud- 
ley Nichols, Arthur Hornblow and 
Walter Wanger. This is not, like the 
Hollywood Committee, an overtly 
political organization, but it, too, has 
been violently attacked by M.P.A. 
In fact, a Free World dinner for 
Henry Wallace early in 1944 was 
what set the fireworks off, and the 
Free Worlders automatically be- 
came the ‘red opposition.” I asked 
one Hollywood friend who was the 
brains of M.P.A. Answer: “ The Col- 
lege of Cardinals in M-G-M.” 

One assertion to make is that, even 
with such internecine tussles going 
on, writers and producers and ‘actors 
continue to work together amicably. 
Sam Wood, boss of the M.P.A., di- 
rected For Whom the Bell Tolls. But 
Dudley Nichols, the spearhead for 
the other side, wrote the script! 
Even in the most reactionary studio, 
nobody will be quicker than an 
M.P.A. sympathizer to grab off a 
Russian director, say, or a_best- 
selling novel by a leading anti-Fascist, 
if the prospect is lucrative enough. 
Profits are the final arbiter in Holly- 
wood, the ultimate and unanswer- 
able determinant of all behavior. 

Mixed up in all this is an ex- 
tremely complex and sinuous labor 
situation. All the big studios are 
antilabor, even those most liberal. 
The first of the important guilds, and 
still one of the strongest and best- 
run, is the Screen Writers Guild, of 
which Dudley Nichols was president 
for two stormy years. The producers 
tried to break it with a company 
union called the Screen Playwrights; 
this perished after a vote under the 
Wagner Act. Actors also have a 
powerful guild, as do the cameramen 
and technicians; directors have a 
guild, too, but it is weak, largely be- 
cause they do not need as much pro- 
tection as actors and so pay less at- 
tention to their own organization. 
Beyond all this is the celebrated In- 
ternational Alliance of Theatrical 


and Stage Employees (the IATSE). 
Hence most struggles for power 
center on this union, which has had a 
highly unsavory past, to say the 
least. Crooks like Willie Bioff were 
mixed up with it for years. A last 
item in this field, and which is 
another illustration of the complexity 
of the subject, is the strike which 
persisted for 226 days in 1945, and 
made national news as workers 
stormed picket lines outside the 
studios. .It was a purely jurisdic- 
tional struggle between IATSE and 
a rival AFL union. 

A word, finally, on the Hays of- 
fice. Actually there are now two. 
Warners withdrew from the old Hays 
office (Motion Picture Association of 
America) last year, which weakened 
it considerably; then Eric Johnston, 
as bright a young man as this coun- 
try has produced these many years, 
was imported to take it over, give it 
a thorough overhauling, and bring it 
up to date. But meantime a rival or- 
ganization under Donald Nelson, the 
former head of the War Production 
Board, was formed by some of the 
“independents” — Disney, Selznick, 
Wanger, Goldwyn (who also be- 
longed to Hays)—called the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers. I asked an expert if Nelson 
had got the job because of his spec- 
tacular record in Washington. Reply: 
“Not at all. We picked him up be- 
cause he went to China and hence 
knows all about civil wars.” 

The Federal Department of Jus- 
tice brought suit against the big 
movie companies, alleging monopoly 
in distribution and exhibition, back 
in 1938 under the antitrust law. The 
case is still sub judice._ If the Gov- 
ernment wins, the industry will have 
to sell some $60,000,000 worth of 
theaters. The key to practically 
everything in Hollywood is that the 
great studios control the theaters 
where their products show. Para- 
mount owns 1395 theaters, Warners 
501, and 20th Century-Fox 636. 


The Pleasant Town of San Diego 


We turn now to something a bit 
more placid—though placidity was 
certainly not the word for San Diego 
when I visited it during the height of 
its activity as a naval base. At that 
time it was easily the most crowded 
city in the United States; a single 
factory, Consolidated Vultee, em- 
ployed 46,000 workers. Not merely 
had the population grown from 
203,341 in 1940 to 362,658 in 1946; 
atop this there was jammed into the 
city a transient body of 115,000 sol- 
diers, sailors and marines. By now, 
scenes along the streets and in the 
hotel lobbies will be less explosive; 
the stresses will be less pronounced, 
and fermentations not so tense. 








This Year, 


WALKIE TALKIE 


Walkie Talkie is a surface lure that’s 
literally out of this world—that strictly 
“murders ’em.”’ A killer for all game 
fish. It sure rings the dinner bell for 
those big old lazy ones, as it walks and 
talks along the surface of the water. 
Makes an excellent plunker, too. Made 
of Tenite, in 8 of your favorite fish 
catching color patterns. Weighs % oz. 
Has 2 inch stainless steel wire leader. 
Cat. No. 43, $1.25 each. 








3400 Archer Avenue 


Fish With The Best Lures Made! 


When you fish with P & K Lures and Accessories, you can be sure that you 
have the best, and that there will be fish on your stringer every trip. Your 
favorite dealer has P & K Lures and Accessories in stock. Visit him today! 





One of the greatest weedless surface 
lures ever developed. Fish in snags, 
weeds, lily pads, or fallen trees. A life- 
like, live rubber reproduction of a real 
mouse in size, shape, color and action. 
Cups at sides make ripples like 
real mouse swimming. Bass go wild over 
this lure. In gray or albino. Weighs 
54 oz. Bait rod size, Cat. No. 7, 90¢ 
each. Fly rod, 4 oz. Cat. No. 701, 
45¢ each. 


“ADVENTURES IN FISHING’’ 


48 pages in four colors, pictures, fishing stories, secret hints, etc., with 
regular 10¢ package Raparound, invisible ribbon sinker, both for only 
10¢. Send your dime today. 


P & K INCORPORATED 


Chicago 8, Illinois 




















































PACK THAT PUNCH INTO YOUR 
OWN DAILY PERFORMANCE 


Sun- * |. .THE QUARTZ 


ULTRAVIOLET RAY LAMP 


With actors, business executives, 
career girls, homemakers...with 
anyone who caters 
to the luxury 
of his own well being . . . Sun-Kraft is the 
eS preferred ultraviolet ray lamp. Sun-Kraft ap- 
7 plications are a pleasant, effective way to in- 
duce Vitamin D in the body...to create a year 
Ya) ‘round radiant complexion...to guard the welfare 
of children...and remember...Sun-Kraft, not a sun 
lamp, is an effective ultraviolet ray lamp specifically 
designed for home and family use. 
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215 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
New York San Francisco 
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' You'll be amazed at the comfort and convenience 
» built into the Schult Luxury Liner for living or 
> travel. In this modern mobile home, built to qual- 
) ity standards, you get every facility of a 2-bedroom 
| house at modest cost. Comfort wherever you go, 
summer or winter .. . it is fully insulated. 


. COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
» Complete kitchen includes oven range, refriger- 
» ator, double sink, ample food storage space . . . 
* Separate bedroom has permanent bed with luxu- 
| rious mattress, wardrobe, hi-boy, and toilet room 
7) or built-in lavatory ... Large closets, drawers, 
wardrobes for clothes, etc. . . . Davenport in 
™ living room converts to extra double bed .. . 
© Sliding doors give 3-room privacy! 
See your Schult dealer or send today for 
latest catalog featuring 1946 Luxury Liner. 
SCHULT CORPORATION, DEPT. 4202, ELKHART, IND. 
' MEMBER: TCMA 
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QUICK-GLANCE 
Driving Directions 


HULL STREAMLINE 
AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 








users like the easy readabil- 
ity of its magnified, ball-type dial, visible 
from angles. Twelve-year reputation for 
accuracy and dependability. Price $3.95. 
At your dealer's, Write for circular. 


HULL MFG. CO., P.C. Box 246-C1, Warren, Ohio 








Travel is sure te be mo 
“. take along Play-Mox. 
fy| leather, you get both ¢ 
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San Diego is a shining plaque of a 
city, built around a great park with 
glorious views of hill and harbor; it 
has the “shortest thermometer” in 
the United States, with an average 
summer temperature of 68 and winter 
of 55. Next to Phoenix, Arizona, it is 
the cleanest city I have ever seen; it 
has only a handful of smokestacks, 
even with its aircraft industry. And 
this brings up what has traditionally 
been its chief problem. The San 
Diegans are divided between the “ ger- 
anium” and “smokestack” classes. 
The smoke-stackers want to bring in 
more industry, and so transform the 
town into an industrial metropolis. 
The geranium folk resist this at all 
costs. They say, “ Let San Diego live 
as it has, on tourists, on retired Navy 
pensionnaires, on celery, asparagus 
and climate.” To date the geranium 
people have won handily, despite the 
war. I have seldom visited a place 
where the citizenry areso beauty-con- 
scious. They may be completely apa- 
thetic over a political upheaval; but 
let an acacia be blown down in Balboa 
Park and a storm will rise. Some of 
the tall old palms in thecentral plaza 
are termite ridden; fronds fall off, 
and pedestrians have been injured. 
The Park Commission wanted to 
take the palms down. But the 
proposal was beaten by public vote. 

San Diego covers 105.8 square 
miles, which means expensive prob- 
lems in fire and police protection; it 
has spread out enormously, like Los 
Angeles, and for the same good 
reason—water; the adjacent villages 
cannot afford water on their own 
and have to be annexed. San Diego 
uses water about a hundred per cent 
faster than it can be stored, and the 
supply on hand will, it is estimated, 
be seriously deficient in case of 
drought; hence, construction has 
been authorized, after a long fight, 
of a $17,500,000 aqueduct to bring 
more water all the way from the Col- 
orado. Citizens with ‘‘water-bearing”’ 
land, that is, property from which 
rain drains down, opposed the proj- 
ect. As to taxes, the conflict is be- 
tween those who want civic improve- 
ments, like more parks and play- 
grounds, and the vested interests 
who try to keep “axes cheap. 


Oil on Troubled Waters 


Toask the question “ What is oil?” 
is almost like asking ‘ What is love?” 
But no one, driving from Los An- 
geles to San Diego through thickets 
and hedges of derricks planted like 
trees, can fail to ponder. Oil is a 
tantalizing complex mixture of hy- 
drocarbons; the net result of millions 
of years of decay in animal and vege- 
table matter washed into the sea and 
then compacted in rock under the 
land ;a devouring monster; life-blood 


to nations and a prime source of mar- 
tial strength; the “ black Golconda”; 
the reason why both Pauley and Ickes 
lost jobs; the basis of the wealth of 
such aninstitution as the Rockefeller 
Foundation; the direct cause of one 
recent war and more thanonegreatin- 
ternational crisis; a mirage beckoning 
the adventurous; and an Americanin- 
dustry worth fourteen billion dollars. 

I looked at the refineries near Long 
Beach, and smelled them. California 
is the state of such things as “ concu- 
bine subsidiaries,” i.e., semi-inde- 
pendents loosely connected with the 
big boys like Standard, and of 
“whipstocking,” i.e., drilling side- 
ways into somebody else’s pool. The 
state accounts for about twenty per 
cent of total U.S. petroleum pro- 
duction, 1,213,254,000 barrels. It 
has about 19,000 wells in 112 sepa- 
rate fields owned by 1060 different 
people or companies. Its oil will last, 
according to present estimates and 
not including potential tidewater 
production, only about a dozen years 
more. The state does not belong to 
the Federal Oil Compact, which es- 
tablishes over-all production quotas; 
it tries to keep production stable by 
agreement among the -companies, 
who have an “oil umpire.” But 
what is known as the rule of capture 
makes consefvation difficult. This 
rule has governed much of the in- 
dustry ever since oil was first drilled 
in Pennsylvania in 1859, and means 
simply that, inasmuch as the sur- 
face owner also owns subsoil rights, 
he can drain off his neighbor’s pool as 
well as his own if the configuration of 
the subsurface lies that way, unless 
his neighbor drains his first. “Thus, 
fields were overdrilled and produced 
too rapidly without regard to good 
engineering practice and to whether 
the oil was needed at the time.” (*) 

A 42-gallon barrel of crude oil, as 


produced in California or elsewhere, 
will, according to Life (May 18, 
1942), produce half a gallon of high. 
octane aviation gasoline, capable of 
driving a P-40 for 20 seconds; 184 
gallons of regular gasoline, which 
will drive an automobile 914 hours 
at 30 miles an hour; 10.2 gallons of 
residual fuel, which will drive the 
Queen Mary 105 feet; 6 gallons of 
distillate fuel, which will drive 
Diesel truck for 6 hours; 2.4 gallons 
of kerosene, which will drive a farm 
tractor for 244 hours; 1.2 gallons of 
lubricating oil which could be used 
in all the above, and a residuum of 
hydrocarbon gases, asphalt, wax and 
petroleum coke, which can be used 
for practically anything, dewn to a 
salve for chapped lips. The barrel of 
crude oil sells originally for about a 
dollar. No wonder the oil business 
makes money. And no wonder, more 
than any other industry in the United 
States, it has attracted the piratical. 


Negroes in California 

Now for the first time we allude to 
a dominant and supremely difficult 
American problem, that of the Negro. 
Almost everywhere the same under- 
lying characteristics are manifest. 
From the Negro point of view the 
great sub-problem is that of “Jim 
Crowism”’ or segregation; from the 
point of view of the community asa 
whole it is usually housing. On a 
national level we cannot ignore basic 
political considerations; for instance, 
the Negro vote can be the balance of 
power in at least seven important 
states. 

In California the Negro problem 
is, like most problems, double; it 
exists in quite different dimensions 
as between the Los Angeles region 
and San Francisco. The war brought 
a tremendous influx of Negroes to 


(*) Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 17, P. 667 














*‘And out here is where the West begins.” 
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the state. There are no accurate 
figures; the best guess is that the 
total Negro population today is 
around 300,000. Los Angeles jumped 
from 63,000 Negroes to, let us say, 
120,000; San Francisco from 4,846 in 
1940 to 32,001 in 1946. The rise in 
San Diego was 75 per cent. And to- 
ward the end of 1945 Negroes were 
still entering California at the rete of 
about 1000 a week. 

First consider the issue on a state- 
wide basis. Technically there is no 
legal discrimination against Negroes 
in California; there is no Jim Crowism 
in transportation or the schools. 
Some towns in the south, however, 
like El Centro, do in effect have seg- 
regated schools. San Francisco has 
no restrictions; towns like Fresno 
and Bakersfield, midway between 
north and south, have restrictions. 
Several Negroes have risen to im- 
portant positions in the political 
life of the state, like Augustus F. 
Hawkins, who has been an assembly- 
man from Los Angeles for six con- 
secutive terms. Recently, Governor 
Warren appointed as chairman of 
the Adult Authority, an impor- 
tant post, a Negro named Walter 
Gordon, a former All-American foot- 
ball player who was a coach at 
Berkeley. As to the Negro vote in 
California, since Roosevelt it has 
been almost solidly Democratic. 

Now take Los Angeles. This is the 
main port of entry to the state for 
the Southern Negro, and most of 
those who arrive have never’ ex- 
perienced nonsegregation before. So 
there has been a certain amount of 
friskiness, throwing weight around 
and crime. Also, the great majority 
of newcomers, timid at being alone 
in a white city, tend to cling to- 
gether, and at least two large and 
fast-growing Negro districts have be- 
come solidly established, one on the 
east side, one on the west. One high 
school, Jefferson, is like most high 
schools in Harlem—almost exclu- 
sively Negro. The city is not yet 
covenanted, and good homes in per- 
manent locations are open to those 
Negroes who can afford them. More- 
over, it is important to remember 
that the migrants into Los Angeles 
have been able to affix themselves to 
what was already a well-integrated 
Negro community. Plenty of Los 
Angeles Negroes are well off; there is 
a large independent Negro church 
and an excellent newspaper; they 
know all about their constitutional 
rights, organize “Negro Improve- 
ment Associations,” and are not 
afraid of going into court to protect 
themselves. On the other hand, anti- 
Negro prejudice is steeply rising. 

San Francisco is something else 
again. It is much more tolerant on 
the whole; yet the Negro newcomer 


is apt to have a harder time. On the 


‘day that Truman attended the San 


Francisco Conference, indication of 
the city’s tolerance came with nice 
emphasis—the traffic cop controlling 
the whole movement of the parade 
from its most important pivot, the 
intersection between the Fairmont 
and Mark Hopkins hotels, was a 
Negro officer, and thousands of 
people saw him direct the presiden- 
tial cavalcade. A minor item in re- 
lation to tolerance is that a Negro 
visiting San Francisco can’t always 
predict whether a hotel will take him 
in. Two of the city’s first-class hotels 
accept Negroes without question; a 
third does so on some occasions, not 
on others. The procedure seems to 
vary week by week. And most Negro 
visitors would prefer to be excluded 
rather than to be kept on tenter- 
hooks. Los Angeles hotels and res- 
taurants are much less tolerant, of 
course. 

Until the war, San Francisco had 
so few Negroes—fewer by proportion 
than any other city in the country— 
that the problem scarcely existed ; in- 
deed, Negroes had a certain local 
prestige. Since the war, the main 
trouble has been housing. San Fran- 
cisco is as we know a peninsula, and 
can’t bulge out like Los Angeles; 
with housing terribly short anyway, 
the Negro got badly beaten around. 
First, the white community sent ex- 
perts to St. Louis and learned how 
that city had worked out its restric- 
tive covenants. But, the Negro com- 
munity says, these were then affixed 
on the town unfairly and without 
consultation. A good many landlords 
sucked the Negroes in wholesale to 
fill places vacated by the Japanese; 
now they howl about what a terrible 
harvest they have reaped. Asa result 
there are in San Francisco few solid 
or semisolid Negro blocks like those 
in Chicago or Los Angeles; the Ne- 
groes are interspersed everywhere in 
the town, mixed up street by street. 
Some have been forced to live in old 
tenements condemned by the health 
authorities years before; the rules 
had to be relaxed, if only to keep 
people from sleeping on the streets. 
Some 1300 Negroes work, inciden- 
tally, in the municipal transporta- 
tion system; there is no serious dis- 
crimination in employment. And, a 
final point, though the CIO en- 
courages Negro membership, the 
AFL (and San Francisco is a tre- 
mendously strong AFL town) does 
not. To sum up, the Negro situation 
hasn’t crystallized as yet in San 
Francisco; the pattern is not yet 
distinct. 

State of Jefferson 


Hawaii may, before very long, be 
the 49th American state; before 1941 


there was a quasi-serious attempt to 
make another. Two of California’s 
extreme northern counties joined 
with one in southern Oregon and at- 
tempted to promote a union, These 
counties are remote, isolated, and 
somewhat neglected by their mother 
states; moreover, they form a nat- 
ural bloc. The man largely respon- 
sible for promoting the idea—he 
wanted to call the new state “Jef- 
ferson” —died, however, of a heart at- 
tack, and when Pearl Harbor camethe 
campaign was dropped. A reporter 
for the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Stanton Delaplane, won a Pulitzer 
prize for his description of the episode. 

This was, as far as I know, the only 
serious attempt to create a 49th state 
since 1788, when a fragment which 
called itself the state of Franklin split 
off from North Carolina and had a 
life of its own for a brief period. One 
of the provisions of Franklin’s “ con- 
stitution” was that doctors, preachers, 
and lawyers were forbidden to be 
members of its legislature. 


California Miscellany 


California is the state par excel- 
lence of athletes, especially tennis 
players; of mink farms and camellia 
“ranches”; of the world’s largest 
man-made harbor (at San Pedro) 
and of the Santa Anita racé track, 
which has taken in as much as 
$800,000 in a day. California’s state 
budget is bigger than any save New 
York. 

California has some of the oldest 
jalopies in the nation, and towns 
called You Bet, Igo and Ono. It is 
the state where high-school teachers 
have to be college graduates with at 
least one additional year of graduate 
study, and where Sacramento and 
San Diego counties, among others, 
operate under a city-manager plan. It 
has the harshest criminal-syndicalism 
law-in the country, and it is one of 
eight states with a community- 
property law, derived from Spain. 

California is the state where your 
automobile may contain an altim- 
eter, where 15,000 people may go to 
a barn dance held on a pier, that will 
last from Friday evening to dawn 
of Monday, and where crude card- 
board signs, Cuecks CasHep HERe, 
can be seen almost everywhere. 

It is the state where the Senate 
Judiciary Committee recently killed 
a bill to allow unfaithful wives of 
servicemen to give their illegitimate 
children away for adoption without 
informing their husbands, where the 
Los Angeles courts bestow more di- 
vorces than those of Reno, and where 
there are more traffic accidents than 
anywhere else on earth. THE END 

For transportation facilities and ac- 
commodations of major California cities, 
see Facts for Holidays, page 10. 





Pack the convenient rear compart- 
meént, settle down on the big com- 
fortable seat—and away you go for 
a day, week-end or vacation on 
your Cushman Motor Scooter! 


Travels up to 35 miles per hour, 
75 to 80 miles on a gallon of gas! 
Big balloon tires for comfort and 

lety—two-speed sliding transmis- 
sion—never before such speedy, 
safe, low-cost transportation. See 
the new Cushman models—single 
seats, tandems, side-cars—at your 
dealer’s or mail postcard to 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 
Dept. 4200 Lincoln, Nebraska 


45. YEARS OF QUALITY 





ENGINE BUILDING! 


vacation trip? The answer is in 
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Do you know how to plan the 
five major factors of your next 


Ask for Hol. 100 and send 15 cents to 


Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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IN VIRGINIA 
In planning a motor trip south, be sure 
to visit Williamsburg—a living and 
authentic restoration of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most fascinating Colonial towns. 
Williamsburg Inn 
Single from $6 Double from $9 
Williamsburg Lodge 
Single from $3 Double from $4 


For reservations 4 information write Williams- 
burg Inn & Lodge, Williamsburg, Va. or call 
N.Y. Res. Off., 630 sth Ave. ,. Tel. Circle 6-886 
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Snapshots at Daytona take Manager Leo Durocher momentarily Deep-sea fishing brings Tyrone Power and Cesar Romero to dock- 
away from the Dodgers. The owner of the pigtails is Miss Edna Ryan. side with three swordfish at the famous Mexican resort of Acapulco. 


PEOPLE 
ON 


HOLIDAY 


What famous people do on their 
vacations is the target of an avid 
curiosity that follows them around 
wherever they go. But on closer in- 
spection, what they do turns out to 
” be what everyone else does. Or 
don’t you go in for folk dancing? 


Lauritz Melchior, Met Opera star, stags Folk dancing near Prague finds UNRRA 
it on a recent Canadian hunting trip. Director La Guardia willing to try a step. 


’ 


Horseshoe pitching at Kwajalein passes the time for Maj. Gen. W. Miami horse racing might seem slow to Gen. H. H. Arnold, ex- 
E. Kepner (left) and Vice Adm. W. H. P. Blandy before A-Bomb test. Air Chief, but he and Mrs. Arnold study a program intently enough. 
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F. D. R. ROAD 
(Continued from Page 104) 





Well, we used to spread our picnic 
junch there. Ginger ale or iced tea and 
sandwiches and salad ;or fried chicken 
iftherewas any left over from lunch or 
supper the day before; anything at all 
that Robert, the butler, or Mary, 
who was the cook, and Mrs. Roose- 
yelt could find in the kitchen and put 
together quickly in a basket when 
the President would say let’s go. 
We'd spread the lunch there, near 
the fireplace, and the President 
would sit under that very old apple 
tree behind it, and he would talk 
while we ate-and waited for the sun- 
set. He loved talk, you know. It 
relaxed him so much. He would tell 
anecdotes, funny stories, things he 
remembered from his youth or the 
day before or the last war, waving a 
piece of fried chicken to make a point, 
or biting into his sandwich at a 
crucial place in the story, to, create 
a pause at the proper moment.” 

We parked the car behind an old 
Chevvy with a Connecticut license 
plate that was drawn up on the grass 
beyond the gap in the fence that 
faced the cattle crossing and we got 
out. A group of people, obviously a 
family, was sitting around a picnic 
lunch spread on a blanket near the 
fireplace. There was a middle-aged 
man in gray flannels and an Army 
field jacket with pale patches high 
on the left sleeve where the insignia 
had been removed to convert the 
garment for civilian use, and a 
slightly younger woman in a Brooks 
sweater, and a girl of about twenty, 
and two small boys in striped crew 
jerseys and shorts. They had come 
up, probably from Lakeville or be- 
yond, to see the sunset. The man was 
telling a story we couldn’t hear, but, 
as we watched the group discreetly 
from the other side of the road, we 
examined the remains of the picnic 
lunch, hopefully. But chance is not 
nearly so good a stage manager as it 
could be if it really tried or even 
cared. There was no fried chicken 
and no iced tea and no ginger ale; 
only two empty milk bottles and 
several paper plates that had con- 
tained what looked like potato salad 
and some sort of cake with yellow 
icing and a neat pile of shells from 
the traditional hard-boiled eggs—al- 
though, of course, there might have 
been sandwiches, earlier. 

The man finished his story and his 
Wife and the girl and the two little 
boys laughed, and we felt. better. 
Miss Suckley had said there was al- 
Ways a good deal of laughter. Then 
the light changed slightly, the bright- 
ness seemed to fade just a little and 
take on a tinge of pink, and the fam- 
ily stood up and came out through 
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the gap in the fence to our side of the 
road. It was time to watch the sun- 
set. They nodded to us and we 
nodded back and they took their 
places politely at the other end of 
the cattle crossing, ten or fifteen feet 
beyond us, all five of them stretched 
out in a row, the man and the woman 
and the young girl resting their arms 
on the top rail of the fence, the little 
boys clutching the middle rail which 
was within their reach, and we all 
looked down into the valley. 

“This is where the President used 
to stand,” the man said, apparently 
to the two little boys, and we felt 
much better, not only about the 
talents of chance as a stage manager, 
but also because this stranger had 
not felt it necessary to identify the 
President by name or number. The 
little boys already knew. “‘Just about 
here.” 

“You said he used to sit in his 
car,” one of: the little boys said. 
“You said he used to sit and watch.” 

“That’s right,” the man said. 

The little boy turned back to look 
down into the valley and, following 
his glance, the vague feeling of com- 
prehension that had been growing 
slowly more definite since Lafayette- 
ville now took clear shape in your 
mind, abruptly and completely,as 
though it had been lying there for a 
long time, like an exposed negative 
waiting patiently in its lightproof 
container for the chemical bath to 
transform it from a piece of opaque 
brown celluloid to a sparkling, trans- 
parent picture. You had seen this 
valley at this hour perhaps a hun- 
dred times, walking up after the sup- 
per dishes were washed from your 
house less than a quarter of a mile 
down the road, but this was the first 
time you had seen it after coming 
from Hyde Park, along the route 
Franklin Roosevelt took when he 
used to come. You were seeing, for 
the first time, not just another valley 
folded into the hills of Dutchess 
County, but a piece of this country 
that the thirty-first President of that 
country had come, again and again, 
to see. It was quite a sight. 


America, the Beautiful 


The valley looked like a gigantic 
afghan, its spruce little fields sepa- 
rated by the stitching of ‘rotated 
crops, the rich brown stubble of 
freshly mown oats slanting one way, 
the tall green corn waiting to be cut 
sending its crisp diagonal stripes an- 
other way, the red-and-white silos 
and the well-kept barns and the 
clumps of trees, each perfectly drawn 
bit contributing its share to the 
larger pattern, all of it washed in the 
violet-tinted glow from the sky above 
the Catskills and the Berkshires 
where the sun, round and huge.and 








TPETERSBURG 


F FLORIDA’S 
FASTEST GROWING CITY 


Since 1940 St. Petersburg has grown at a more rapid rate 
than any of the other large cities of this state. In five years 
the permanent population increased 42 per cént! 

With all America to choose from, these new residents se- 
lected St. Petersburg because it offers the advantages and 


attractions which people dream of and de- he tg 


sire. It is a city of better living in a land of opportunity. 
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Because of its rapid growth dusing the war years when 
building was restricted, St. Petersburg has a temporary 
shortage of furnished homes and apartments. But it does & 
have 200 fine hotels, many guest homes, cottage colonies and other facilities 
to accommodate a host of visitors. 


+s: 


The Sunshine City invites you for a winter vacation. To 
avoid inconvenience we suggest that you make advance res- 
ervations. For booklets helpful in making your plans, write 
». H. P. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE NEW RICHARDSON 
SPORTS COMMUTER 










Sp : Controls at flying bridge 
Ae Spacious cabin sleeps four 
Spring deliveries 


DEALER FOR DETAILS 


ARDSON 
of lomeoviow 


Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda H,N.Y. 
Established 1909 Copr..1947 Richardson Boat Co, 
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Be a sugar-puss 
for your sugar! 
Be a whiz at parties 
amaze your friends. 
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unbelievably fiery, was swimming in 
vast smears of color that had never 
come from any palette or any rain- 
bow. You saw, you thought you saw, 
what Franklin Roosevelt must have 
seen: a small piece of what every 
man who loves his country hopes all 
of his country is like. 

“Remember that day?” the man 
in the converted field jacket said. 
“ How we heard the news?” 

His wife nodded and the young 
girl and the two little boys also 
nodded, and you knew the day they 
meant: April 12, 1945. These people 
on the mountain had not forgotten 
it and, in all likelihood, you would 
never forget it. 


Setting for Tragedy 


You had just come back from 
overseas and the always unpredict- 
able, occasionally insane, currents 
of war had placed in your custody, 
for a weird week of briefing, six naval 
officers who were going to China. 
Part of the briefing process, for rea- 
sons that still seem implausible, con- 
sisted of a visit to the home of a 
Chinese writer, a man whocomposed, 
in a Sutton Place duplex, philosophi- 
cal aphorisms based on the ancient 
culture of his native land and sold 
them, between book covers and from 
the lecture platform, for impressive 
fees. There had been an hour of 
witty —at any rate, expensive—cock- 
tail conversation, much of which 
conceivably might have been of value 
to the six naval officers who were go- 
ing to China, while the philosopher’s 
Chinese wife, wearing a magnificent 
silk robe slit at the sides from knee 
to ankle, apologized for the hors 
d’oeuvres, which were made of do- 
mestic caviar. The war, she explained 
with a smile of deprecating elegance 
to you and the six men in naval uni- 
form, made it impossible to get real 
beluga. 

At six o'clock the philosopher’s 
butler came to say that it was time 
for the famous man to dress for a 
lecture he was giving that night and 
you stood up and, with the six naval 
officers, thanked your host for his 
conversation and your hostess for 
your drinks. At the drawing-room 
door the eyes of one of the officers, 
who had hitherto displayed no in- 
terest in anything but his highball, 
lighted on a tank of tropical fish. He 
came to life like a crumpled wad of 
cleansing tissue that is dropped into 
a bowl of water. 

While the butler waited discreetly 
in the background and the rest of 
the group stood about awkwardly in 
the doorway, the Chinese philoso- 
pher and his fellow enthusiast ex- 
citedly discussed the pros and cons 
of adding a snail to the tank for the 
purpose of keeping the bottom free 





of slime. One of the other officers, 


the youngest of the group, asked in 
a whisper if he might use the phone. 
The philosopher's wife said, also in 
a whisper, of course. He was calling 
a girl. They had a date. The briefing 
session had gone on a trifle longer 
than he had expected. He would be 
a little late. But not very late. Just 
a little. He was leaving now. If he 
could get a taxi right away, he would 
be there at... 

You turned abruptly to look at 
him, not quite sure what it was that 
startled you. He hadn't said any- 
thing startling. No. It was the 
quality of his sudden silence that 
had brought your head around. He 
looked—there is no way to describe 
how he looked. He was just a nice 
young man in naval uniform with an 
odd expression on his face. You 
moved toward him, aware all at once 
that the foolish babble about tropical 
fish had stopped, that all the heads 
in the extravagantly furnished room 
had turned with yours, that you 
were not alone in your unconscious 
movement toward the young man 
at the phone. He stepped back 
against the wall, as though to ward 
off a blow, and we all stopped while 
he asked his girl a half dozen excited, 
stumbling, broken. questions. Then 
he hung up. 

“The President,” he said and, be- 
cause his voice must have sounded 
odd in his own ears, he stopped and 
started again. “ President Roosevelt 
is dead.” 

You stepped quickly across the 
carpet to the huge cabinet radio, be- 
tween the tank of tropical fish and a 
leopard-skin divan, and flipped the 
switch. It was a good radio. It 
didn’t need warming up. The voice 
of a commentator slid smoothly into 
the room, giving details. You twisted 
the dial to another station. Another 
commentator was giving other de- 
tails. 

You tried a third station. More 
details. It was true, then. The news 
was several hours old. The efficient 
machinery of radio coverage had 
swung into action, was filling in the 
background, giving you color. You 
didn’t want color. The news wasn’t 
several hours old to you. The moment 
of raw shock wasstill fresh intheroom. 
You switched off the radio and be- 
came conscious of a low, piercing 
sound, like the noise of a wailing 
whistle coming through the muffling 
layers of a folded blanket. 

The Chinese woman in the mag- 
nificent silk robe slit at the sides 
from knee to ankle, the woman who 
had so recently apologized with so 
much sophisticated Western elegance 
for the hors d’oeuvres made with 
domestic caviar, was moving around 
the room in a senseless circle, striking 





the sides of her head with clenched 
fists, her lips stretched wide, pulled 
away from her teeth as though her 
gums hurt, and from her throat came 
the keening sound, a noise that roge 
and fell, a combination of scream and 
whimper that was unlike anything 
you had ever heard before. Youy 
looked at the six naval officers and 
they looked at you and then every- 
body looked at the Chinese philoso- 
pher. He did not seem to see or hear 
his wife. 

“ This is a great blow to China,” he 
said. ‘A great blow to China.” 

You remembered that now, nearly 
two years later, leaning on the rail of 
a fence at the top of Silver Moun- 
tain, looking out across the tidy little 
valley toward the Catskills and the 
foothills of the Berkshires, and once 
again you could hear it, very faintly 
but unmistakably, the keening sound 
of pain that was not quite human 
but, perhaps for that very reason, 
was more human than any syllables 
or words of human grief could be. 
The fiery ball of red slid down be- 
hind the Catskills, and the valley 
Franklin Roosevelt had come to 
look at so often seemed to move a 
little in the changing light, as though 
it were adjusting itself for the night. 

“Well, I think we'd better put the 
things in the car,’ the man in the 
converted field jacket said. ‘It'll be 
dark soon, and we have a long drive 
ahead of us.” 

His wife and the young girl and 
the two little boys crossed with him 
to the gap in the fence at the other 
side of the road and they began to 
gather their picnic things and stow 
them in the Chevvy with the Con- 
necticut license plate. You were 
glad they were going, even though 
they seemed to be nice people, be- 
cause you wanted to sort out your 
thoughts before you got back into 
your own car and drove the quarter 
of a mile to your supper. 


The Valley of Remembrance 


There was more to sort out than 
you had imagined when, a few min- 
utes before, you had been struck by 
your moment of clear vision. There 
was Miss Suckley’s rubber-tipped 
pointer and Mr. Plog beside the 
rectangle of Vermont white marble 
and the keening voice of a woman in 
a silk gown and the two years that 
had rushed by in between. You 
turned away from the valley Frank- 
lin Roosevelt had loved. You would 
sort out your thoughts some other 
time. At the moment you had room 
for only one. 

Unlike the Chinese philosopher 
who had put into words so readily 
what so many must have felt, you 
were thinking not only of China. 

THE END 
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SEVENSCORE GABLES 
(Continued from Page 39) 


would have woodwork rubbed to a 

finish, and then, if she decided 
it didn’t fit her decorative scheme, 
out it came. 

Work and sun improved Mrs. Win- 
chester’s health. She spent several 
comparatively happy years putter- 
ing about the prune orchard and 
planning new rooms, tearing off the 
outside walls and roofs time and 
again to build farther or higher. 
When she made mistakes, as she was 
bound to do with her amateur knowl- 
edge and erratic methods of con- 
struction, she blithely demolished 
them and started over, hid them 
with drapes, built right over them, 
or simply left them undisguised. 


A Golden Legend 


Inevitably the aimless extensions 
provoked gossip that grew into leg- 
ends. They said the sound of ham- 
mers and saws echoed through the 
empty rooms night and day because 
she believed she would die the mo- 
ment work ceased on her spookerie. 
They told of a blue “‘seance” room in 
which she conferred with spirit guides 
and allowed no other human to set 
foot. It was said that the floor un- 
dulated like the sea and ghostly 
nocturnal music was heard before 
the lady of mystery emerged with 
new blueprints from out of the blue. 
Fanciful tales related how the widow 
ate from a $30,000 gold dinner serv- 
ice, and counted the pieces as they 
were returned to the safe after being 
washed. 

At first Mrs. Winchester laughed 
at these reports, but Fred Marriott, 
her nephew by marriage, told me 
that the unpleasant persistence of 
such rumors finally caused her to 
shut herself away from curious, un- 
sympathetic eyes. Never again did 
she pay or receive a neighborly call 
or chat pleasantly with anyone who 
wandered into her beautiful grounds. 
She became even more dependent on 
the enjoyment she got from shifting 
rooms and wings hither and yon, like 
a child playing with building blocks. 

The blue “seance” room, instead 
of being sacred to the person of its 
mistress and her spooks, was actually 
used by almost 2veryone except Mrs. 
Winchester. John Hansen, foreman 
of her 160-acre property for many 
years, said that it served as his own 

m for eight months, then in 
turn was used by the caretaker, a 
Japanese cook and his wife, one of 
the nurses, and the chauffeur. It is 
true that the floors “undulated like 
the sea” —and so did the ceilings and 
Walls, in the earthquake of 1906. A 
seven-story tower snapped off and 
much of the house was damaged. 





Mrs. Winchester talked of wreck- 
ing the place, remarking, “It looks 
as though it had been built by a 
crazy person.” 

She was persuaded instead to 
have the unsafe sections pulled off 
or boarded up. That would account 
for the outside door on the third 
floor, which couldn’t possibly be of 
use to anyone but a parachutist. 

There are also plausible explana- 
tions for some of the other paradoxes. 
The bar-protected inside windows 
were undoubtedly on the outside of 
the house until further building en- 
closed them. The floor with the sky- 
light may have been a roof at one 
time. The exterior second-story water 
faucets probably had window boxes 
under them. 

The boarded-over stairway, one 
account has it, was a wordless hint 
that the lady of the house didn’t 
approve of the clandestine visits of 
one of her menservants to his Juliet’s 
bower. The room full of “ trap doors” 
looks pretty silly until Mrs. Brown 
tells you it was an upper-floor con- 
servatory with an ingenious double 
floor for drainage purposes. A number 
of Mrs. Winchester’s original ideas 
were practical and some have since 
been adopted by the building trades. 

The foolish-looking stairways with 
three-inch steps and eighteen-inch 
treads take on a pitiful significance 
when you learn that Mrs. Winchester 
was stricken with arthritis and neu- 
ritis which made stair climbing pain- 
ful, but she refused to give up active 
supervision of her beloved “barn.” 
First she replaced the ordinary stairs 
with her self-styled “easy risers,” 
then, when her affliction became 
worse, had an elevator installed for 
her wheel chair. 


Banished Ghosts 


Music heard in the dead of night 
at Lianada Villa was not supplied 
by the spooks’ local. Mrs. Win- 
chester had a reed orchestral organ 
in her bedroom and Mrs. Brown re- 
ports that she frequently played 
operatic arias to relieve the pain in 
her fingers that kept her from sleep- 
ing. 

She also exercised her fingers 
with a handsaw, which explains the 
nocturnal sawing attributed to work- 
men. She was sensitive about her 
crippled condition, yet on occasion 
poked fun at it. 

The rumor about the $30,000 gold 
dinner service was scotched when 
Mrs. Winchester’s safe was opened 
after her death. It disgorged only 
clippings, fishlines, socks and woolen 
underwear, mementos of her hus- 
band which she must have kept there 
for fire protection. There was also a 
pillbox containing four strands of 
blond hair and a two-line clipping 


from a death column, ‘“ WINCHES- 
TER In this city July 24, (‘1866’ in- 
serted in pencil) Annie Pardee, in- 
fant daughter of William Wirt and 
Sarah L. Winchester.” 

It was a strange and extravagant 
hobby that firnished an outlet for 
Sarah Winchester’s energies and 
prompted the gossip that cut her off 
from her fellows. Perhaps she is no 
more to be condoned for spending 
time and money to such unproduc- 
tive purpose than the wealthy ma- 
tron who fritters her life away in a 
social whirl. But from her point of 
view, her random building did no 
harm—instead, it provided work at 
excellent pay to a number of artisans. 
She hired them only by the day, but 
many didn’t lose a day in fifteen or 
twenty years, and made enough to 
retire on. 

She contributed to many charities 
regularly and others on the spur of 
the moment, anonymously when- 
ever possible. Lawyer Leib told me 
that he once made a $300,000 gift for 
her under strict orders not to reveal 
its source. She habitually sent loads 
of fruits and nuts from her trees to 
an orphanage. When her coachman 
died she gave his family money to 
buy a home. Her wise investments 
and business dealings enhanced her 
original legacy, and she left her en- 
tire fortune, after lifetime trusts for 
her nine nieces and nephews, and 
her nurse companion, to establish a 
tubercular hospital as a memorial to 
her husband. In order to hasten the 
possible cure of the disease, she con- 
tributed $1,500,000 to the project 
during her lifetime. 


Death Comes to a Dowager 


Although she turned away all 
strangers, including a congressman, 
her hospitality to her own family 
knew no bounds. 

Death finally found its way through 
the confusing labyrinth of passage- 
ways, sliding panels, dummy cup- 
boards and stumble stairs to Mrs. 
Winchester’s bedroom. The intermi- 
nable rumbling of hammers and 
saws failed to enchant her life, as 
rumor said she hoped it would, but 
it may actually have prolonged her 
years. As soon as she started collect- 
ing rooms, as others collect stamps, 
her health improved. So the house 
that was supposed to have been 
built in the belief that it would keep 
her alive at least kept her interested 
in life until she was seventy-eight, 
and will keep her name alive as long 
as it stands. 

You feel as you reluctantly leave 
Sarah Winchester’s great big play- 
house that it’s a shame so few people 
had the privilege of knowing her. 
She must have been quite a character. 

THE END 
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MOVIES 





Five pictures, including The Yearling and Abie’s 


Irish Rose, as gauged by “Franklin’s Law.” 


by AL HINE 


0" THE FIVE Movies I’ve covered 
this month, I’m afraid there are 
about one and a half good ones. 
Well, maybe one and three quarters, 
if you remember that good is not to 
be confused with terrific, sensational, 
monumental, amazing, epochal and 
other lesser cinema adjectives. The 
merit of the movies could have been 
gauged roughly by the application of 
a critical rule I like to call Franklin’s 
Law, in honor of the gentleman 
whose portrait adorns the United 


Jody, Fawn, Ma in The Yearling 


States $100 bill. According to Frank- 
lin’s Law, you can prejudge a movie 
to be bad in direct proportion to the 
amount of money spent on it. Thus, 
the larger the production budget, the 
worse the finished product. The rule 
certainly works out nicely this month. 

The most publicized of the movies 
I saw was The Yearling, a Techni- 
coler adaptation by M-G-M of 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ Pulitzer 
prize-winning novel. The book 
treated, understandingly and with- 
out mawkishness, a backwoods 
Florida boy’s love for a deer he had 
taised from a tiny fawn; the prob- 
lems created by the animal on a 
small farm where the boy’s parents 
struggled to keep even and ahead of 


. the sheriff; and the deeper signifi- 


cance of the boy’s development. 
M-G-M bought The Yearling for 
screen production back in 1938 and 
began work on it at once. It took eight 
years to complete the filming— 
whether from careful attention to 
detail or from high-echelon studio 


ineptitude is not mentioned in the 
publicity releases. Almost every- 
thing else, however, is mentioned in 
the release—the number of people 
who worked on the movie, the num- 
ber of feet of film exposed, the num- 
ber of tobacco plants and corn- 
stalks which were grown in cans, and 
even some incredible balderdash 
about the number of rattlesnakes 
which were screen-tested for the 
dubious honor of biting star Gregory 
Peck. 


Mediocre Movie 


Great is the movie synonym for 
good, and in due course, before the 
picture’s general release, huge blimps 
appeared in the night skies over 
key cities to blazon in running elec- 
tric signs, “This is the Year of The 
Yearling.” 

Maybe it is. But that still doesn’t 
make The Yearling anything more 
than an exceedingly spotty and 
mediocre movie. With the exception 
of Jane Wyman as Ma Baxter, the 
principal characters are affected, 
wooden and deadly dull. Gregory 
Peck is particularly cloying, twisting 
his mouth around a Li'l Abner dia- 
lect which, however carefully its 
cadences were researched, _ still 
sounds phony. Not much better is 
the featured child find of the movie, 
a nice-looking, rather vacant-faced 
kid named Claude Jarman, Jr. How- 
ever unspoiled at the time of his 
discovery, Master Jarman is, in the 
movie, tainted with that same slick, 
mugging precocity which spoils all 
Hollywood child performers, Mar- 
garet O’Brien and Sharon Mac- 
Manus sometimes excepted. 

On the credit side for The Yearling 
is some of the finest animal pho- 
tography ever seen in Technicolor. 
And there is a sensitive and appeal- 
ing performance by a youngster 
named Donn Gift as Fodderwing, 
the crippled, dreamy son of the 
feudin’ Forrester family. The rest is 
spinach. 

Walt Disney is always expansive 
with his major productions. In Snow 
White, Pinocchio, and even Fan- 
tasia, his expansiveness has been 
justified. But in his latest offering, a 
tear-jerker built around Joel Chand- 
ler Harris’ Uncle Remus stories, he 
stumbles sadly. 





Technically, Song of the South js 
an interesting and advanced experi- 
ment in the blending of animation 
and live acting. The live action has 
a most sirupy and disorganized plot, 
It seems there is a married couple at 
loggerheads about something never 
quite explained (the time of the ac- 
tion is never quite explained either) 
and the husband leaves the wife and 
their little boy (terribly cute) with 
his or her mother (never quite clear). 
And finally they are reunited when 
the little boy is gored by a large and 
harmless-looking bull (that stands 
interestedly over the child after it 
supposedly has gored him, as if it 
were sniffing a sack of Bull Dur- 
ham). 

All this takes place on a Southern 
plantation before or after the War 
Between the States. No matter what 
the time, the Negroes are all as 


merry as grigs and try to outdo each ' 


other chucklin’ and singin’. One of 
the Negroes is Uncle Remus, and, as 
played by James Baskett, is the 
only thoroughly likable live character 
in the feature. 

The Remus stories, in animation, 
are superb and definitely make the 
picture worth seeing. The live action 





Antic from Song of the South 


that surrounds them is retch-provok- 
ing. The merging of the two mediums 
is too important to be left as it is in 
this film. Mr. Disney, or anyone 
with the talent, should get back to 
work at once and try to turn out 4 
film in which the ‘two techniques 
complement each other. 

Undercurrent, another M-G-M 
offering, had advertising not % 
lavish as, but much cuter than The 
Yearling. The Undercurrent cam- 
paign featured a number of news 
paper ads headlined, “ Jimmy Fidler 
(or Hedda Hopper, or Louella) won't 
tell.” What they wouldn’t tell was 
“the secret of the picture with the 
amazing ending!” (Exclamation 
point courtesy M-G-M.) 
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Well, Undercurrent has been run- 
ning for some time now, and perhaps 
the Fidler-Hopper-Parsons lips have 
been unsealed. . 

J still won’t spoil Undercurrent 
for you except to point out that the 
whole progress of the plot, from fif- 
teen minutes after the action starts, 
is a lead-pipe cinch for any smart 
twelve-year-old to chart. 

It’s not a terribly bad movie from 
start to finish, but there are some 
pretty gruesome spots. Like Song of 
the South, its story line is weak. 
There are promised pay-offs that 
never pay off and happy coincidences 
like crazy. There are too many scenes 
where Miss Katharine Hepburn poses 
ad nauseam for fashion-magazine 
illustrations. 

There is also, in costuming, a 
certain falseness about Robert Tay- 
lor, who is supposed to be a big-shot 
airplane-manufacturing executive. 
Mr. Taylor does a good acting job, 
but it avails little when he appears, 
either through choice or studio co- 
ercion, in a trench coat whose lapels 
have the wingspread of a B-29 and 
in shirts whose collar points dangle 
dangerously close to his waistline. 
In my humble opinion, any big-shot 
executive, even in the winy air of 
California, who habitually dressed 
like Mr. Taylor would lose his job 
precipitately by a unanimous vote of 
no confidence from his board of 
directors. Robert Mitchum, who 
plays Mr. Taylor’s tweedy brother in 
the film, looks much more the ex- 
ecutive type. 


The Hardy Western 


If you can swallow its too frequent 
incredibility, it is swiftly paced. The 
background music is above average. 
The camera work and the astute di- 
rection of Vincente Minnelli are 
pleasant. Dat ole debbil, money, has 
its usual hand in some extra- 
elaborate sets, but these are offset by 
neat, perceptive single shots of cock- 
tail party chatter, a dowager in an 
elevator with her Chihuahua, a 
crowded restaurant. 

There is a girl, a newcomer to me, 
Jayne Meadows, who does a nice 
job with her small part and makes 
more of an impression than the 
featured stars do. 

Things began to pick up for me 
When I got around to seeing Cali- 
fornia, Paramount’s entrant in the 
current stakes for classy westerns. 
California had the same plot weak- 
nesses I have mentioned before, a 
certain sloppiness in detail, a cheat- 
ing the customer of facts he should 
know from the start. But it still held 
up because of the hardiness of the 
Western as a movie form. 

I'm sure there was a lot of money 
Spent on California (you don’t get all 


them horses and rustlers and gun- 
totin’ pioneers for hay) which tends 
to refute Franklin’s Law. But a sub- 
section of Franklin’s Law, which I 
conveniently forgot to explain, is 
that money isn’t often wasted on a 
western. A western is too sure-fire. 

A western is sure-fire because the 
movies have been making them 
for a long time and audiences, except 
for a few skittish women of my ac- 
quaintance, are attuned to their 
acceptance. 

You can settle down happily in 
your seat and know that no matter 
how weak the plot there are going to 
be guns popping, faro hands dealt, 
cabaret tables overturned, and so on. 
California has all of these as well as 
a tanned and rugged Ray Milland 
who seems able, away from the sa- 
loons of New York’s Third Avenue, 
to down his quota of rotgut without 
losing a night’s sleep, much less a 
week end. 

There is Barbara Stanwyck, too, 
as a talented lassie no better than 
she should be, but with a heart of 
gold underneath. There is, in 
addition, the best crew of bad guys 
that ever tried to wreck a hero’s 
plans. George Coulouris is the nicest 
major villain I have seen in many a 
year; Albert Dekker is a wonderfully 
rough, tough assistant villain, and 
Gavin Moore is good as Dekker’s 
socially smooth but equally evil 
counterpart. I almost forgot to 
mention that Barry Fitzgerald 
participates, that there is a covered- 
Wwagon-train sequence and a cross 
section of the “49 gold rush, and 
a dastardly plot to set up California 
as an independent and pre-Fascist 
totalitarian state. You may gather 
that things are not dull. 

The best movie of my five, saved 
logically till last on the list, was 
Abie’s Irish Rose, an offering of Bing 
Crosby Producers, Inc. An old, old 
story, Lord knows, and not too 





strong, it’s well done and sustains 
interest throughout. And it’s a 
major application of Franklin’s Law. 

Abie was made with a production 
budget of between $750,000 and 
$800,000, small potatoes compared 
with most highly touted A pictures. 
It doesn’t have a marquee name star 
in its cast. 

It was directed and produced by 
an old hand, Eddie Sutherland, who 
at the time of his directing and pro- 
ducing was also running one of the 
best and least tawdry club restau- 
rants in Hollywood. 


A Picture With a Purpose 


There may be a minor moral in the 
Sutherland credit all by itself. Per- 
haps some movies need fewer names 
on their credit lists, more unified 
work by a smaller group of people, 
less topside studio influence. Or 
maybe movies benefit when both 
producers and directors have some- 
thing else to occupy their minds. 
Not knowing which is the proper 
moral to be drawn, I'll willingly give 
credit to Mr. Sutherland. 

I thought Abie’s father, played 
to the hilt by Michael Chekhov, 
was more the comedy Jew than 
Rose’s father, J. M. Kerrigan, was 
the comedy Irishman. But this was 
a minor flaw. Abie, played by Rich- 
ard Norris, and Rose, played by 
Joanne Dru, were near-perfect 
juvenile and ingenue. 

Abie is worth your movie money. 
The story is more solid than I 
thought initially and there is a sus- 
tained theme of tolerance, which 
might have been spoiled by childish 
Hollywood pointing-up, but wasn’t. 
Abie did a much better, more mov- 
ing job of fostering good will and 
honest thinking about the racial 
woes of the world than the so 
much more ballyhooed—and more 
expensive— The Searching Wind. 

THE END 


Abie brings Rosemary, his Irish Rose, home to Mama and Papa Levy. 





Here you will find all the 
famous waters that are avail- 
able in Europe or America— 
sodium, saline, calcium and 
iron—for your enjoyment of 


MAGICAL WATERS 
MIRACLE BATHS 


America’s foremost all year 
spa lures thousands who would 
enjoy a Health Holiday, cou- 
pled with every outdoor and 
indoor sport and recreation. 
Winter season American plan 
rates, at the Elms Hotel for 
rooms with private bath from 
$35 to $65 a week. Write 
Eppley Hotels Company, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Missouri, for 
holiday literature and the book 
**New HEATH Awaits You.” 
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Something New 
in Valentines... 


Holiday 


Also for Birthdays, Anniversaries, Graduations 
1 year $5 2 years $8 3 years $11 
See your local representative or send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


BOX 669, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5,?A. 


FE PPLEY 
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@ ALL ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $3.00 
@ COFFEE SHOP + COCKTAIL ROOM 
@A CRAIG SMITH HOTEL 
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OUTSTANDING AiR CRUISE OF 1947 
47 days of luxurious air travel to Central 
and South America! Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Puerto Rico. Departure first of each month. 
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44 THE 49° IN 47 








Pick yourself a play-packed vacation 
in this land of sun-painted prairie 
and sky-piercing mountains. Saddle 
. @ cowpony and thrill to dude ranch 
’ life; hike and hunt with gun or 
camera amid untouched natural beauty 
4 only a few miles from modern cities; 
golf on velvet grass or ski on sweep- 
ing slopes of fresh powder snow; 
swim in warm, health-giving thera- 
peutic waters or dangle c line in lakes 
where the canny trout lurks. Camp out 
beside a fain stream or tree- 
girded prairie lake where days are 
sun-filled and nights star-spangled and 
; cool, or laze in richly appointed 
} hotels, chalets and lodges which radi- 
ate the easy charm of Canadian living. 
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ALBERTA has everyihing. 


With new herd-surfaced highways, 
e P daoA aA-ti . super- 
vised catering and Canada’s lower 
, prices, Alberta's tourist facilities are 
» better organized than ever before to 
cater to your holiday mood. Let us 
help you plan a glorious and economi- 
cal vacation over the 49th in h. 

Write for complete details now! 
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i ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU FREE 

] EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA oe | 
Please send me illustrated literature that will help " 

| me plan an enjoyable vacation in Alberta. OI 
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Dostoevski doesn’t belong in the Bahamas, 


but James Cain will help you enjoy Miami 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


f dca 200 years ago was a lei- 
surely business. The grand tour” 
consumed months, sometimes years. 
There was time for applying “clas- 
sical reading on the spot.’ Today the 
ordinary vacation is crowded into 
two weeks, three weeks, a month. 
Wherever he is going, the tourist 
usually gets there in a hurry and 
doesn’t stay long. And he is limited 
in weight, unlike the eighteenth- 
century voyager whocould pile books 
into a private chaise and be sure of 
porters to handle boxes and trunks. 
Some modern travelers hold that 
books are better left at home. Some 
even say books are an inconvenience 
to the traveler and an interference 
with his pleasure. A good traveler 
and a good writer, H. M. Tomlinson, 
asked: “What is literature when 
you have a trade wind behind you?” 
And Aldous Huxley has said that 
tourists are self-deceivers if they 
believe that “they will find time, in 
the course of their travels, to do a 
lot of reading.” His favorite travel 
reading, Huxley added, was any old 
volume of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica—“a mere time-killer and 
momentary tickler of the mind.” 


Too Much Reading 


The attitude of the Messrs. Tom- 
linson and Huxley is obviously the 
product of a vast disillusionment, 
springing from the effort to read too 
much. In Tomlinson’s case, it is 
founded on the sensible opinion that 
while traveling, the eye should be 
focused on things and people rather 
than type. Tomlinson wrote that his 
imagination was more stirred by 
reading a guidebook years after he 
had visited the place described than 
by reading it on the spot. 

Traveled friends of mine share this 
view on guidebooks, except that 
they say that the time to read Bae- 
deker, or his equivalents, is before, 
not afler, the journey. Once, before a 
spring vacation on the Gulf Coast, 
friends of mine spent weeks reading 
everything they could about the 
area—the novels of George Wash- 
ington Cable, appropriate WPA 
Writers Project guides, William 
Faulkner’s Pylon (set in New Or- 
leans) and newspaper clippings on 


Huey Long. They insist that they 
were thus “old residents”’ on arrival 
and capable of getting more than 
surface impressions of the region. 


‘ 
H. M. Tomlinson 


To me, this seems oversophisti- 
cated. I still agree with Thomas 
Jefferson, who liked to give travel 
tips to his friends, according to Ed- 
ward Dumbauld’s book, Thomas 
Jefferson, American Tourist (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press). Our 
third President once wrote to friends 
about to tour Europe: “On arriving 
at a town, the first thing is to buy 
a plan of the town and the book 
noting its curiosities.” In Italy, 
Jefferson added, “it gives infinite 
pleasure to apply one’s classical 
reading on the spot.” 

I go along with that too. I'll 
even venture to lay down two or 
three rules for successfully combin- 
ing reading and traveling. 

Rule One, I'd say (here I’m in 
agreement with Mr. Huxley), is not 
to weigh yourself down. On vacation 
you probably will read not more, but 
fewer books than you read at home. 
Too, you will be happier if you take 
along books that are compact and 
not too valuable. A recent boon to 
the traveler in this country is the 
lightweight, paper-bound reprint, 
which can be bought at any station 
or terminal and left behind without 
qualms, since the cost is so low. 

Rule Two is: Never reserve a vaca- 
tion for “duty” reading. A vaca- 
tion is‘no time for tackling books 
one feels one ought to read. We 
are entitled, while traveling, to 
read for pure pleasure. If Proust is 
a pleasure, then bring Proust; if 
Proust is a chore, leave him home. 

Rule Three: In choosing your 
books, remember the character of 






the place you're going to, and the 
season of the year. Miami, for my 
money, isa better place to read James 
M. Cain than Elizabeth Bowen. Oy 
cruise ships, which are apt to be 
gregarious, you'd better take books 
that can be read in short takes. Ber. 
muda, on the other hand, is fine for 
Trollope. I wouldn’t want to spoil 
the warm languors of the Bahamas 
by tackling Dostoevski, and unless | 
wanted to resist the atmosphere and 
work up a case of social indignation, 
I don’t believe I'd take a proletarian 
novel to La Jolla, California. 


Book Tricks 


If you want to play tricks with 
your imagination you can do it with 
books. Let’s say you visit Holly- 
wood and before you venture out on 
the streets, you read Nathanael 
West’s Day of the Locust, a grim and 
melancholy work about actors. When 
you go out, you'll find yourself re- 
ceptive to very different kinds of im- 
pressions than those Louella Parsons 
would have prepared you for. 

Because he foresaw last summer 
that England wouldn’t be the coun- 
try he’d known before the war, aman 
I know spent the hours in flight be- 
tween New York and London read- 
ing Jane Austen. It was cowardly of 
him, perhaps, but he felt that he 
needed to lose himself, however 
briefly, in that singularly complete 
world Miss Austen built for herself 
and her readers—a world in which 
individuals may change but the 
social order never. Coming back, he 
read Henry James’ The Bostonians, 
a novel about an America that has 
ceased to exist. This is not to suggest 
that a vacation should be devoted to 
escapist literature, but that your 
choice of books helps you color your 
holidays to your taste. 

After all this talk of planned read- 
ing, a warning against overplanning. 
The early-nineteenth-century essay- 
ist William Hazlitt pointed out 
that there is a special satisfaction in 
coming unexpectedly upon a good 
book while traveling: ‘I remember 
sitting up half the night to read Paul 


and Virginia, which I picked up at § 


an inn in Bridgewater, after being 
drenched in the rain all day.” 
Experienced tourists also will sub- 
scribe to what Hazlitt had to say 
about travel in general—“I should 
like well enough to spend the whole 
of my life traveling abroad, if I could 
anywhere borrow another life to 
spend afterwards at home.” THE END 
Printed in U. 8.4 
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SURPASSED “= 
TO HELP MOTORS* 


Likethe modern multi-lane highway with its cloverleaf interse 
tions, Kendall, the 2000 Mile Oil renders car owners an extra 
margin of safety... for two reasons! 


It's refined from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania crude oil... world’s 
richest... world’s costliest! ; 


It's refined by special Kendall processes including two use by 


no other Pennsylvania refiner! 


This combination of natural and man-made advantages has made 
Kendall, the 2000 Mile Oil the favorite lubricant of millions 
who have found it unsurpassed to help their motors last. See your 
neighborhood Kendall dealer now/ Kendall Refining Company, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. Kendall Refining Company cf Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


KENDALL 


-2000MILE. 


...NOT 1000...NOT.1500... 


of safe mo 


for protection ef in. drains* 
“PROVIDING YOU MAINTAIN THE PROPER OL. LEVEL 
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SMART CHOTCE...FOR 


Thousands are turning to the modern trailer coach as the “‘S 
Choice for Smart Living.” Here is luxurious comfort coupled 
efficient design .. . lessened household responsibilities . . .hea 


living among congenial fellow citizens . . . and the satisfacti 
OWNING a furnished home. 


Every aspect of comfort and convenience in trailer coach 
receives constant attention from the Trailer Coach Manufac 
Association—a group “Associated for Progress” in the de: 
ment of ever-better trailer coaches and more desirable \ 
parks. Coaches made by T. C. M. A. members have efficient 
ers ... insulation ... are engineered for durability. Th« 
smartly styled inside . . . have built-in beds, studio couches, : 
closet space, and efficient, de luxe apartment-type kitchens 
pletely equipped for full-meal preparation. See this moder: 


for smart living at your T. C. M. A. dealer’s or... 


Write today for free 20-page illustrated book, “Live and Play t 
Trailer Coach Way.” Address Department 210. 


TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


111 West Washington St., Dept. 210, Chicago 2, Illinois 


T.C. M. A. Sponsors Trailer Park Improvement 


GOOD TRAILER PARKS for all of us are being established and improved 
through an extensive, continuous TCMA program. One phase is a nation- 
wide inspection-and-approval tour by TCMA’s Parks Director, J. Lee Brown, 
nationally-known authority on trailer living. Individuals and communities 
interested in this profitable, growing business should write for information 
to Trailer Parks Department, at the address above. 





WHEN YOU BUY... 
GET ONE OF THESE MAKES 


ALMA @ AMERICAN @ COLONIAL 
COLUMBIA @¢ CONTINENTAL e DUO 
ELCAR @ GENERAL @ GLIDER e LUXOR 
HOOSIER RAMBLER *© HOWARD 
INDIAN « IRONWOOD e LASALLE 
LIBERTY e LIGHTHOUSE e MAIN-LINE 
MODERN ¢ PALACE e OWOSSO 
NEW MOON e PAN AMERICAN 
NATIONAL e PLATT e STREAMLITE 
PRAIRIE SCHOONER e ROYCRAFT 
SCHULT e SUPERIOR e TRAVELITE 
TRAVELO © TROTWOOD e WALCO 
UNIVERSAL « VAGABOND e ZIMMER 











ATTEND THE NATIONAL 
TRAILER COACH SHOW 
MARCH 15 TO 23 
NAVY PIER, CHICAGO 





